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1  Boulevard  Church,  Highland,  Colorado,  F,  E.  Kidder,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  architect. 

2.  Gaiesburg  Presbyterian  Church,  Galesburg.  111.  Warren  H.  Hayes, 
.  Minneapolis,  architect. 

3.  Design  for  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Werry  &  Kramer, 

New  York  and  Akron,  Ohio,  architects. 

4.  Sunday-school  Chapel,  Newton,  Georgia.  Chas.  W.  Bolton,  Philadel¬ 

phia,  architect. 
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Theological  Seminaries. 


.CHBKMSRHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 
)  Oldeat  and  best  known  la  U.  8. 

Established  18I». 

8  East  14th  Street,  New  Tobk. 


UNION  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 


CkMely  ocmnected  wltb  New  York  city.  coUetre  Preparatory 
and  Academic  coones;  exceptional  opportonltles  In  the  Lan- 
Eoatrea,  Nosic  and  Art. 


OME  SCHOOL.  FOR  GIRLS. 

No.  *07  6TH  AVENUE, 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  GARDNER,  Principals. 


LI  A  ■  I  BRIDGETON. 

I  If  T  n  M  k  k  NEW  JEB«EV. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  ladles.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  AiJLEM  Maxwell,  Principal. 


New  York,  Canandalgna. 

Orangsr  Plaoe  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  a  Comstock,  President. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOYS. 

Among  tM*  Pints. 

Prepares  for  College,  Sclentiac  School  or  Business. 

Jambs  W.  Morey,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

ReEOlar  gradnatlng.  College  preparatory,  unlTerslt; 
atery,  and  optional  courses  for  young  women .  Forty-1 
•8H.  CHARL^  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.,  ^ 


Aiss  Annie  Brown. 


\flSS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  2Sth.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  York  affords  special  adTantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Board¬ 
ing  pupils,  1700. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Estsbllshed  1830,  Under  Presbjrtrrial  Control. 

PRACTICAL  AIMS. 

LECTURES  ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  MISSIONS. 

Next  term  beglas  Wetluesdav.  Sept.  18.  I8n.>  The  open  . 
ing  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J  imes  Sieven- 
bPU  RIkrb.  D.D.,  whose  ioaugurar'ou  a*  the  I'aylor.  Sey. 
mour  and  Ivison  Professor  ot  BihllnaK/iiticUm  vtilltake 
place  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  18.  at  7.80P.M.  For  iutrrma. 
lion  write  to  Henry  M.  Booth,  Pies.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Preparation  for  College.  Special  courses. 
Oct.  Sd.  711-713-715-717  FUth  Avenue. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDGETON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  for  Collegre  or  BusU 
ness— A  Ctuisti  ui  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  (  biistlan  faculty.  Is  beautifully  sltoated 
V  Itb  large  and  bMntiful  grounds  and  bnildlngs,  fine  gymna 
slam,  steam  beating,  and  evei  y  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  hapM.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  re 
celved.  Tor  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
PHfEBCN  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW- YORK.- For 
t  lan  addreu  MRS.  S.  J. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(SMCcessors  to  the  Misses  Green). 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GlRLg. 
EsUbllsbed  1816. 

Oct.  1,  at  new  location,  176  W.  7M  st.,  Sherman  Square. 


62d  Year  Oi 
October  ’ 
189S. 


Hartford 


Theolooicrl 

HARTFORD.  CONN.  Seminary 


Nrw  York,  New  York,  21  East  74tb  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Thoruogh.  graded  School  for  Olrls.  Oct.  2.  Special  ooUece 
■eeparatory  Class. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWIMG  and  PORTRAITURE 


The  Berkshire  School  opens  is.  Prepaiaiion 
for  any  college.  Excellert  borne.  $S00.  Send  for  circular. 
Aiithck  J.  Clough,  A.M.,  Piiacipal.  Pitti-fleld,  Mass. 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thoroughly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer- 
tifloate  admits  to  colleges  forwoaen.  Elective  courses 
for  advanced  pupils  and  poet-grad  nates.  Special  ar- 
ranmmenU  for  those  desiring  tbs  adrantagM  of  New 
York  city:  conceris,  lectures,  art  galleries,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Loi^  Island  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Miss  EUZABFTH  L.  KUUB8,  Principal. 


Any  having  talent  and  de.<ir  ng  to 
study  rrt  will  d  >  well  to  correspond 
wiib  ibis  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  m  re  help  Is  wauled 
The  use  and  app'icaiioti  of  the  Air 
Bru.b  given  8p<'Ct.'tl  altentiou. 
1-aiticulsr-*  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  AUT  BUUnOL. 

3  Pearl  Ntieet,  Kockfortl,  111. 


BSADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Boilduac*  onsarpaased  foroomfort  and  health.  Twenty - 
lirs  eerea  twelfein  icTOTedakeforrowiDff  end  tkeiinM. 
iBeewkial  end  general  couree  of  itndj ;  also  preperatory 
end  optional  Y*ar  commenoea  8ept.  11  18K.  Apply  to 
IDA  0.  ALl.BN.  Principal.  Bradfcr^  Ifaw 


Mias  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  3ru. 

7S5  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 


Tbs  Leading  Coosenalsri  of  America 

Carl  FAStTs.-r,  Dgecior. 

FoundaS  in  18SS  by 
E.  ToarJ6e^^^>^ 


^TUUJ  LAW  at 

Systematic  and  thorough  courses  taught  ^ 
by  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

Splendid  opportunity  fur  a  legal  education, 

Send  stamp  fur  full  particulars.  M 

Chicaqo  CoasE.PONDEKCE  School  of  Law,  ^ 
Reaper  Blk.,  Chicaqo.  C. 


U  |<|S^0|oci'f  ^  Sixty-first  year  begins  Oct.  1. 

18:5.  Confers  LL.B  ,  also  (for 
LAW  oCnOOl  graduafe  conrpss)  LL.M. 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  Dean  and  Senior  Profeesor. 
Address  for  catalogue,  REGISTRAR,  University,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  East,  or 

t^fessor  I.  F.  RUSSELL. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


o  OL  for  Proipectos 

full  information. 

Frank  W.  Hals,  General  Manager. 


Magic  Lanterns. 

Oil,  lime,  a  d  Electric  Light. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  B.  <  olfc 
A  Co..  16  Beekman  Street,  New 
York;  189  LaSalle  St ,  Ciilcagr  t 
llGi  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Connecticut 


The  Misses  Grinnell’s 

SI  Bast  54th  St.— Primary,  Academic,  and  CoUege-Prepara- 
tory  Departments.  Oct.  3.  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  Circulars,  address  Miss  Low  or  Miss  Hbywood. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46th  Year. 
Samukl  Wblls  Buck,  a  M., 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Avoune,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

76Ui  schorl  year  begins  Sepf.  35th.  English  and  Clas 
Monl  D«v  School  for  boy.,  Vt'ell  equipped  Glymn*riuui. 
primarv  denartmeot  uni*  r  careful  insimctton. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN.  D.D  .  Ph  D.,  P.incipaL 
Three  boys  fitted  at  this  school  now  on  Honor  HoUiu 
their  respective  classes  at  Prineetott. 


CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.  S.  N 

tells  about 

The  Future  in  Relation  to  American 
Naval  Power 


i  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GlRUi, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

he-opens  Oct.  2.  85th  and  86tb  Streets,  New  York 


Alone  in  China'* 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Chinese  tales 


Pennsylvania. 


ncniiT?  counni  young  ladies,  opm- 

lluUn  I L  uunlJUL  Sept.  ^5.  EetabUsbed  in  1850 
Twenty  minutes  from  PLliacelpbia.  two  boars  from  .Vew 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  PriDciptls.FKANOnE  Bkn 
HKIT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogoatt  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


PERSONAL  RECOL¬ 
LECTIONS  OF 
JOAN  OP  ARC 


THE  GERMAN 
STRUGGLE  FOR 
LIBERTY 


THREE  GRINGOS 
IN 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claaafoal,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses. 
Art.  Piiuted  forms  sent  to  schools  Iralnln) 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamber* 


Mnslc  anr 
pupils  foi 
mrg.  Pa. 


“  Hindoo  and  Moslem,”  by  EDWIN  LORD  WEEKS.  “At  the  Sign  of  the 
Balum  Bongh.”  by  HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  “  Queen  Victoria’s  Highland 
Homt,”  by  J.  R.  HUNTER.  “  Hearts  Insurgent,”  Short  Stories,  etc. 


'B8T  WALNUT  STREET  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  loth  Year.  Is  provided  for 
I  a  superior  education  In  Collegiate,  Eclectic  and  Prepara- 
Mpartments ;  also  in  Mnslc.  Art  and  Elocution. 

Mrs.  axNKliTTA  Kun,  2015  WalnntBt.,  Phils. 


Ready  September  20th 


PurNSYLTANlA,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  heg'ns  Sept.  18.  Boeutirnl  location,  pleasant  home 
Ufa  thoroegb  courses  in  every  department. 

MleeK.  J.  DkVohk,  President. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 
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progreBS  are  still  more  a  guarantee  of  future  de¬ 
velopment  than  a  witness  to  the  effort  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  past,  and  every  exhibit  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings  at  Atlanta  will  tell  a  double 
story,  as  much  of  prophecy  as  of  history. 


position  what  was  denied  them  in  Chicago— a 
full  and  free  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  pres¬ 
ent  civilization  of  their  race.  As  one  of  them 
lately  suggested,  interest  in  the  new  woman 
will  probably  give  way  to  interest  in  the  now 
negro  when  once  the  exhibition  proves  that 
there  is  a  new  negro.  This  exhibit  has  been 
most  carefully  organized.  Every  State  and 
every  important  industry  will  be  represented. 
Besides  the  general  educational  exhibit,  there 
will  be  two  series  of  national  negro  congresses. 
The  first,  November  llth-IUOth,  will  include 
military  day,  a  religious  congress,  and  gath¬ 
erings  of  farmers,  business  men,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  with  a  meeting  of  temperance  advo¬ 
cates.  The  second  series,  to  be  held  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  will  be  entirely  edu¬ 
cational.  On  December  26th  and  27th  there 
will  be  sessions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colored  Educators.  December  80th  will  be 
colored  teachers’  day.  The  State  Teachers’ 
Associations  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Florida,  have  all  adjourned  to  meet  on 
that  day,  and  some  15,000  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected. 


A  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILT  FAPER, 
ISSUED  WEEKLY. 

SS  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


If  this  is  true  of  the  New  South  as  a  whole, 
it  is  doubly  true  of  that  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  the  negro  race. 
We  have  already  announced  that  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  opening  day  is  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  prophesy  that 
his  address  will  be,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  subject,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Washington’s 
well  known  eloquence,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  speeches  of  the  day.  The  significance 
of  this  choice  of  a  speaker  will  be  found  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Exposition.  Without  question, 
its  most  important  feature  is  the  negro  ex¬ 
hibit.  This  it  must  in  any  case  have  been, 
since  negro  progress  is  a  vital  question  not 
only  in  those  Southern  States  where  the  col¬ 
ored  people  are  in  the  majority,  but,  because 
they  are  in  some  States  in  the  majority, 
therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  the  entire 
Union.  How  cheering,  then,  and  full  of  encour¬ 
agement  will  be  found  the  witness  of  the  negro 
exhibit,  that  if  the  progress  of  the  New  South 
has  been  surprising,  the  progress  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  South  has  been  simply 
phenomenal.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  negroes 
were  not  even  persons  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
but  only  chattels.  To  day  their  exhibit  shows 
them  to  be  a  power— and  a  power  only  for 
good— in  industry,  invention,  the  arts,  in 
manufactures,  in  banking,  and  in  commerce. 
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Among  the  other  exhibits  of  importance 
are  those  from  other  American  countries. 
Mexico  makes  a  complete  illustration  of  her 
resources,  with  a  picturesque  Mexican  village. 
Guatemala  has  a  village  in  addition  to  a  fine 
general  exhibit.  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Colombia  make  a  good  showing. 
Cuba  has  a  fine  exhibit  of  tobacco  and  other 
products  of  the  island.  Besides  these.  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  sent  very  respectable  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  managers  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  Chinese  village  life 
has  been  secured. 


There  is  a  special  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  chief  prominence  in  this  exhibit  will 
be  given  to  education.  Though  the  negro  will 
be  shown- to  the  astonishment,  surely,  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  visitors — as  a  merchant,  as 
a  banker,  as  the  head  of  large  industrial  en¬ 
terprises,  as  author,  as  painter,  and  as  sculptor, 
these  might  be  said  to  be  sporadic  effects,  pos¬ 
sible  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  medioc¬ 
rity.  But  the  educational  exhibit  will  prove 
that  the  entire  rank  and  file  of  tbb  race  is 
making  progress ;  that  though  there  are 
among  them,  as  among  the  whites,  many 
idle,  shiftless,  thriftless  people,  yet  that  the 
standard  of  living  and  of  character  has  been 
marvellously  raised.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  what  the  leaders  among  them 
hope  from  this  Exposition  will  be,  in  great 
measure,  realized ;  that  it  will  be  such  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  colored  people  of  the  possibilities 
now  open  to  them,  as  shall  greatly  stimulate 
to  exertion  those  who  still  remain  inert  and 
content  with  a  low  standard. 


Having  perhaps  learned  wisdom  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  managers  of  expositions, 
those  of  Atlanta  appear  to  have  left  nothing 
undone.  The  arrangements  for  “public  com¬ 
fort”  have  been  most  carefully  made,  and  on 
a  scale  which  includes  the  securing,  without 
extra  charge,  of  such  accommodations  as  in¬ 
tending  visitors  may  desire.  The  railroad 
managers  appear  to  have  cooperated  with 
them  in  the  heartiest  possible  way.  The  ofi9- 
oers  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  issued  a 
circular  directing  that  employes  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  who  have  been  in  its  service  for 
a  period  of  one  year  or  more  shall  be  given 
leave  of  absence  and  passes  to  Atlanta  and 
return  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  depend¬ 
ent  children.  The  example  will  probably  be 
followed  by  other  railroads.  Both  railroads 
and  schools  are  ready  to  meet  the  managers 
half  way  in  their  project  of  bringing  all  the 
school  boys  and  school-girls  of  the  South  to 
Atlanta.  The  University  of  Tennessee  will 
send  a  battalion  of  cadets  from  Knoxville  to 
Atlanta  in  November  to  go  into  camp  near  the 
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The  event  of  the  present  week  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  which  takes 
place  on  Wednesday.  Without  doubt,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  this  century.  It  is  but  yesterday 
that  this  republic  was  all  alive  with  interest 
in  an  Exposition  which  commemorated  the 
long  past — the  entire  period  of  European  civ¬ 
ilization  on  this  continent.  The  Atlanta  Ex¬ 
position  is  of  a  different  spirit.  It  looks  for¬ 
ward  rather  than  back ;  its  spirit  is  of  hope 
and  promise  rather  than  of  reverence  and 
gratulation.  New  conditions  have  within  a 
generation  past  come  into  being  in  the  South, 
and  new  achievements,  most  worthy  of  the 
New  South,  have  been  made;  but  while  we 
praise  and  admire  and  wonder  at  the  progress 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  the  marvellous  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  dis- 
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Ilxpoeition.  Other  institutions  will  doubtless 
do  something  of  the  same  kind.  ^ 

,  Best  of  all,  the  managers  of  the  Atlanta  Ex¬ 
position  have  taken  a  firm  attitude  on  the 
Sunday  question,  and  on  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  It  has  been  very  exten¬ 
sively  bruited  about,  cbiefiy,  it  appears,  in  the 
interest  of  those  needing  material  for  “copy,” 
that  a  “real  Mexican  bull  fight”  was  to  take 
place  in  the  Mexican  village  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  true.  The 
Georgia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  would  doubtless  have  prevented  it 
even  had  the  managers  desired  such  an  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  de¬ 
sire  it.  _ 

For  a  few  days  another  place  in  the  South 
will  divide  public  interest  with  Atlanta.  On 
the  last  three  days  of  this  week  the  national 
park  at  Chickamauga,  Georgia,  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  with  imposing  ceremonies  both  military 
and  civil.  This  park,  which  commemorates 
the  two  great  campaigns  of  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  campaigns — which  include  the 
brilliant  events  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  as  well  as  those  already  named, 
and  several  battles  only  less  important — will 
be  without  a  rival  in  the  world  so  far  as  a  res¬ 
ervation  of  this  nature  is  concerned.  A 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  have  been 
■pent  on  it  since  1890,  when  its  establishment 
was  authorised  in  part  by  the  United  States 
and  in  part  by  various  State  governments. 
Historical  tablets  commemorating  the  six  bat¬ 
tles  fought  within  these  limits  have  been 
set  up,  and  the  positions  of  army  head¬ 
quarters,  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades,  both 
Union  and  Confederate,  and  the  parte  taken 
by  each  organization,  are  shown. 

It  is  not  that  this  is  the  greatest  reservation 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  which  is  particularly 
impressive  as  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
draws  near.  It  is  not  the  vast  sums  that  have 
been  spent  upon  it,  nor  tbe  carefnllness  with 
which  the  important  facts  of  each  engage¬ 
ment  are  noted,  that  make  the  setting  apart 
of  this  park  signally  noteworthhy  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  country  and  of  the  worl  d.  The 
impressive  fact  is  that  it  commemorates  neither 
the  victory  of  one  side  nor  the  defeat  of  Jthe 
other,  but  the  events  which  made  both  sides 
one.  Both  sides  were  beaten,  both  victorious, 
in  battles  fought  within  this  historic  enclosure, 
and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
South  on  Chickamauga  field  was  in  truth  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war.  So  to-day 
neither  honor  nor  dignity  forbids  both  North 
and  South  to  unite  in  this  commemorative  oc¬ 
casion.  Both  sides  fought  brilliantly,  suffered 
nobly,  won  high  renown  on  this  storied  bat¬ 
tle-ground.  And  now,  both  sides  at  one,  they 
dedicate  this  field,  not  as  a  playground  for 
idle  holiday-makers,  not  for  purposes  eesthetio 
and  decorative,  but  as  a  “comprehensive  and 
extended  military  object-lesson.” 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  recently 
in  session  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  came  out  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  against  Socialism,  en¬ 
tirely  repudiating  such  measures  as  the  sense¬ 
less  resolution  passed  at  Norwich  last  year, 
decreeing  the  confiscation  of  all  kinds  of 
property.  International  Socialism  will  no 
longer  find  any  representatives  within  the 
ranks  of  British  trades  unions,  which  will 
henceforth  concern  themselves  exclusively 
with  questions  interesting  to  British  work¬ 
men.  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United 
States,  Socialism  finds  itself  on  uncongenial 
soil.  The  Congress  was,  however,  a  unit  in 
declaring  itself  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  uni¬ 
versal  eight  hours  day  was  carried  by  votes 
representing  625,000  constituents  against  votes 
representing  222,000. 


SARATOGA  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuylet. 

Da.  Stronq'b  Sanitabicm,  8ept.  11. 1606. 

After  a  dusty  ride  through  the  dry  and 
drought-parched  region  along  the  Hudson,  it 
was  a  great  treat  to  get  into  the  fresh  greenth 
of  Saratoga.  Showers  have  not  been  lacking 
here,  and  there  is  something  in  this  soil  that 
seems  to  keep  grass  very  succulent  and  foliage 
very  rich  and  bright.  I  never  saw  Congress 
Park  more  enchanting  than  it  was  when  I 
took  my  early  draught  of  sparkling  Congress 
water  last  Sabbath  morning.  The  herbage 
bad  the  deep  lush  verdancy  of  Ireland,  and 
the  autumn  fiowers  were  in  luxuriant  bloom. 
Tbe  two  deer  that  were  cropping  tbe  grass  in 
their  little  enclosure  gave  me  a  pleasant  recog¬ 
nition  out  of  their  big,  soft  eyes,  as  if  they 
would  say,  “Glad  to  see  you  back  again!” 
That  lovely  park  contains  only  fourteen 
acres,  but  for  genuine  picturesqueness  of  sur¬ 
face  and  luxuriance  of  tree,  grass,  fiowers, 
and  fountain,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  this  broad 
land. 

The  Saratogians  are  not  done  talking  about 
their  magnificent  Floral  F6te  which  came  off 
last  week  and  which  excelled  the  one  which  I 
saw  here  a  year  ago.  Fifty  thousand  specta¬ 
tors  thronged  Broadway  on  Thursday  (the  5th 
inst.)  to  gaze  at  the  superb  spectacle  of  vehi¬ 
cles  of  all  descriptions  trimmed  with  fiowers 
of  every  hue.  Tbe  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  furnished  a  huge  locomotive,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  that  looked  like  a  conservatory 
out  for  an  airing.  The  churches  and  Sabbath 
schools  bad  their  various  “fioats,”  some  of 
them  displaying  Scripture  devices.  Governor 
Morton,  from  bis  carriage  in  front  of  the 
United  States  Hotel,  reviewed  tbe  gorgeous 
procession,  and  our  good,  honest  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  was  lustily  cheered.  This  unique  fete 
bids  fair  to  become  a  standing  local  attrac¬ 
tion  in  September,  and  the  railways  were 
overcrowded  with  the  rush  of  thousands  of 
visitors  from  Albany,  Troy,  and  various  other 
cities. 

Saratoga  has  taken  a  new  departure  this 
year,  for  which  her  citizens  cannot  be  too 
cordially  commended.  As  many  of  my  read¬ 
ers  know,  this  beautiful  town  has  suffered  no 
little  reproach  on  account  of  its  gaming 
houses,  pool  rooms,  and  other  haunts  of  evil 
temptation.  At  the  last  local  election  the 
citizens  routed  from  office  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  village  (who  owned  a  gaming 
house),  and  put  into  power  a  man  of  the 
Roosevelt  stamp,  with  a  stiff  backbone.  As 
the  result,  the  town  has  been  revolutionized. 
There  were  horse  races  in  tbe  neighborhood ; 
but  the  old-time  gang  of  gamblers  did  not 
fiock  hither  in  their  wonted  numbers,  and  the 
streets  were  not  infested  with  lewd  characters 
of  the  baser  sort. 

This  revolution  has  been  effected  at  no  little 
cost  of  labor  and  no  small  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
It  is  claimed  that  Saratoga  has  lost  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  money  by  its  exorcism 
of  the  men  who  were  attracted  hither  by  the 
favorite  devices  of  the  sporting  fraternity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  blessed 
gain  in  cleanliness,  moral  character,  and  com¬ 
fort.  Saratoga  is  emancipated  from  gambling- 
rooms  and  brothels;  that  huge  Club  House 
near  Congress  Park,  in  which  John  Morrissey 
and  his  retinue  of  sportsmen  once  held  high 
carnival,  is  as  silent  and  deserted  as  one  of 
tbe  old  tombs  of  Luxor  and  Karnak  I  All 
honor  to  the  brave  Saratogians !  Let  the  good 
people  of  our  land,  who  love  this  wondrous 
atmosphere  and  these  peerless  waters,  flock 
back  hither  again  next  year,  and  sustain  the 
righteous  public  sentiment  that  has  put  a 


crown  of  moral  glory  on  this  Queen  of  Ameri¬ 
can  summer  resorts  I 

The  season  is  drawing  to  its  close.  The 
Grand  Union  Hotel  has  locked  its  doors,  and 
the  other  large  hotels  have  but  few  guests. 
It  is  to  tbe  credit  of  Dr.  Strong’s  establish¬ 
ment  that  it  is  well  filled,  and  at  tbe  morning 
service  of  worship  to-day  the  parlor  was  over¬ 
flowing.  This  house  has  not  had  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  season  in  a  long  while.  Last  Sunday 
I  was  permitted  to  face  large  audiences  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  evening. 
Young  Mr.  Gessner,  a  graduate  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  is  the  new  pastor  of  this  latter 
church.  Dr.  Durant  continues  his  successful 
labors  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wark  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Congregational.  Last  evening  the  guests  here 
enjoyed  a  rich  treat  in  the  recitals  and  brilliant 
delineations  of  character  by  the  gifted  young 
poetess.  Miss  Annie  V.  Culbertson,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Culbertson  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  during  my  last  year  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  I  made  my  first  visit  to 
this  beautiful  town.  It  then  contained  less 
than  three  thosuand  inhabitants,  and  with  the 
exception  of  old  Washington  Hall,  not  a  single 
one  of  its  present  hotel  structures  was  in  ex¬ 
istence.  This  fine  “Circular  Street”  was  not 
even  laid  out.  “The  Empire,”  the  “Hathom,” 
and  many  of  tbe  most  popular  springs  bad  not 
been  discovered.  I  have  seen  tbe  building  of 
every  church  in  this  place,  and  of  all  its  most 
elegant  residences.  Of  the  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  in  1845,  only  Judge  Marvin  and  Mr. 
Balch  remain.  A  marvellous  growth  in  extent 
and  beauty  has  this  last  half  century  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  a  new  future  of  healthy  prosperity 
awaits  tbe  town  whose  fountains  of  living 
waters  are  unequalled  on  this  continent.  I 
honestly  believe  that  under  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  I  owe  much  of  my  unbroken 
health  to  tbe  fact  that  for  forty-four  summers 
I  have  “renewed  my  strength”  by  inhaling  the 
pure  air  and  imbibing  bountifully  the  tonic 
waters  of  dear  old  Saratoga. 

Charles  Anderson  has  recently  died  at  his 
estate  of  Kuttawa,  near  Maysville,  Ky.  He 
was  one  of  Ohio’s  most  gifted  men.  Thirty 
years  ago  be  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State,  with  a  large  circle  of  influential  friends, 
and  almost  anything  he  desired  within  his 
grasp.  For  a  certain  splendid  natural  oratory 
he  was  simply  without  an  equal ;  on  all  topics 
of  interest  be  was  an  inspired  talker,  to  whom 
men  would  listen  by  hundreds  on  the  street 
comers  or  wherever  they  heard  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  speak. 
When  the  mood  was  on,  no  man  ever  beard 
his  conversation  and  forgot  it.  His  genius 
was  simply  unique  and  wonderful.  It  was  a 
sorrow  to  thousands  of  his  admirers  in  politi¬ 
cal  life  when  be  rather  abruptly  left  them  and 
retired  to  his  Kentucky  estate.  But  his  de¬ 
cision  was  made,  and  beyond  a  very  rare  occa¬ 
sion  or  two  was  he  ever  tempted  out  of  his 
seclusion.  He  was  too  frankly  outspoken  to 
be  a  good  politician,  and  in  his  soul  he  bated 
the  tricks  and  deals  of  practical  politics.  With 
ambitions  that  were  high  and  worthy  of  him, 
he  swung  out  of  the  circle  by  the  very  force 
of  bis  manhood’s  protest  against  tbe  ways 
that  are  dark,  yet  so  affected  by  party  man¬ 
agers.  He  was  a  reformer  before  tbe  reforma¬ 
tion  of  politics,  a  manly  protestant,  before 
partizans  had  invented  the  name  of  “Mug¬ 
wump.”  He  was  a  man  who  would  have 
helped  Dr.  Parkburst ;  one  of  those  prenatal 
affinities  for  whom  our  New  York  reformer 
was  not  quite  quick  enough.  We  wish  there 
^  were  more  like  him  in  that  serene  contempt 
I  for  shams.  We  mourn  for  him  because  the 
I  times  have  come  to  reckon  up  his  worth. 


THE  PILGRIMS  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Charlea  Jj.  Thompson,  D.B. 

The  oircumatances  which  have  delayed  this 
sketch  of  the  landing  of  the  New  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  are 
not  regretted.  It  requires  the  sober  perspec¬ 
tive  of  months  to  give  one  a  clear  vision  and 
a  steady  pencil  in  recording  what,  at  the 
time,  was  a  bewildering  experience  of  Old 
World  hospitality. 

On  previous  visits  to  Europe,  we  have  gone, 
for  the  most  part,  from  hotel  to  hotel,  and 
hotels  in  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  are  much 
alike.  This  time  we  went  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  home  to  home,  alike,  indeed,  in 
generous  Presbyterian  warmth,  but  richly 
varied  by  the  history  and  environment  of  the 
various  peoples.  We  were  a  congenial  com¬ 
pany,  drawn  together  by  the  natural  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  common  purpose.  We  were  trav¬ 
elling,  not  merely  to  see  things,  but  to  meet 
people,  to  study  Presbyterian  history,  and  to 
learn  more  of  the  strength  of  the  religious 
bonds  that  bind  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  together.  Animated  thus  by  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  we  were  friends  at  the  start  and 
brothers  at  the  finish  of  our  Pilgrimage.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  so  large  a  party  ever  trav¬ 
elled  two  months  together  in  such  absolute 
accord  and  with  such  steadily  strengthening 
bonds  of  fellowship.  It  is  further  to  be 
doubted  whether  travellers  ever  went  to  for¬ 
eign  lands  and  found  strangers  so  prompt  to 
become  friends.  In  part  this  was  due  doubt¬ 
less  to  that  touch  of  grace  which  makes  all 
Presbyterians  kin. 

Our  arrival  in  Ireland  gave  us  the  first  and 
one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  sudden 
friendship.  When  Dr.  Field  left  us  at  Queens¬ 
town  to  pursue  his  way  to  London,  he  re¬ 
marked :  "You  will  have  a  good  time  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  brethren  and  sisters  will  take  you 
in  their  arms.”  And  they  did.  We  had  two 
notable  experiences  on  the  Emerald  Isle, 
different  and  yet  alike.  The  first  was  a  touch 
of  rural  life  and  a  glimpse  of  charming  Irish 
scenery  when  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hall  and  other 
friends  met  us  at  Drogeda  and  took  us  to  the 
field  of  the  great  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Here 
we  were  at  once  amid  scenes  that  recalled 
the  early  connection  between  our  country  and 
Ireland.  From  those  green  valleys  and  mead¬ 
ows  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  had  fied  to 
find  refuge  from  tyranny  in  our  land,  to  be 
among  the  first  to  settle  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  be  among 
the  first  to  stand  with  Washington  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  our  countr>.  And  in  those  val¬ 
leys  and  on  those  hillsides  those  who  remained 
in  Ireland  continued  what  often  seemed 
a  hopeless  resistance  to  tyranny  until  on 
this  field  of  the  Boyne,  the  Protestant 
troops  of  William  the  Third  won  the  day,  sent 
James  fiying  to  France,  and  saved  British 
Protestantism  and  British  liberty.  Sluggish 
indeed  would  be  the  blood  that  would  not 
bound  amid  such  surroundings,  and  dull  the 
nerves  that  would  not  thrill  at  the  touch  of 
the  suggestions  of  such  a  place.  The  monu¬ 
ment  built  on  the  central  spot  of  that  field  of 
battle,  is  plain  and  massive.  For  miles  around 
it  lights  up  the  scene  with  memories  and 
hopes  the  Irish  will  never  allow  to  fail.  Af¬ 
ter  brief  exercises  at  the  monument,  and  a 
reverent  visit  to  the  graves  of  the  gallant 
Sbomberg  and  Callemotte,  our  friends  took  us 
for  a  drive  which  for  beauty  of  scenery  it  were 
difficult  anywhere  to  surpass.  It  was  ideal 


Irish  landscape,  the  large  grounds  and  well 
kept  lawns  of  proprietors,  and  the  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages  of  tenants  everywhere 
testified  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  Ire¬ 
land.  We  visited  the  hill  honeycombed  with 
caverns,  the  burial  place  of  ages  ago  of  the 
pagan  kings  of  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  Pilgrims  (mostly  ladies,  they  are 
always  most  venturesome)  explored  the  ghostly 
caverns,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  getting  close  to 
royalty  in  the  days  when  Ireland  had  Home 
Rule,  pure  and  simple.  For  ourselves,  having 
no  liking  for  holes  in  the  ground,  whether 
tenanted  by  relics  or  only  by  memories,  we 
remained  in  the  sunlight  and  looked  far  away 
to  the  western  horizon,  where,  among  col¬ 
umned  ruins  plainly  visible,  could  be  seen  the 
site  of  Tara’s  stately  halls.  The  contrast 
which  once  existed  between  the  western  hill, 
the  seat  of  royalty  and  rude  splendor,  and  the 
green  mausoleum  where  we  stood,  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  tread  of  ages,  both  now  only 
memories  of  vanished  glory,  and  the  words  of 
Tom  Moore  come  back  with  new  meaning : 

“  The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara’s  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed. 

Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara’s  walls 
As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 

“  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory’s  thrill  is  o’er. 

And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 
Now  feel  that  pulse  no-  more.” 

Our  second  notable  experience  in  Ireland 
was  the  reception  at  Belfast,  of  which  also 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  The  significance  of  it  will  justify  a 
further  emphasis.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  "Lord  Mayor”  would 
head  a  committee  to  meet  travelling  Presby¬ 
terians  on  their  arrival  at  the  station,  not 
even  though  the  Mayor  should  happen  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  elder.  The  significance  of  the 
distinguished  courtesy  was  in  the  warm  re¬ 
gard  which  the  Presbyterians  of  the  land  of 
Mackemie  have  for  their  brethren  in  America. 
And  why  not?  The  Atlantic  Cable  followed 
up  from  Newfoundland,  brings  us  to  the 
shores  of  Ireland.  And  surely  many  of  the  most 
important  strands  of  our  American  Presby¬ 
terianism  may  be  traced  to  Ireland.  This  was 
well  epitomized  in  the  elegant  and  cordial  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynd 
of  the  May-street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  an  ex-Moderator  of  the  Irish  Assem¬ 
bly,  when  he  said : 

We  welcome  you  not  only  as  Americans, 
brothers  in  blood,  we  welcome  you  mainly 
as  American  Presbyterians,  brothers  in  faith. 
We  take  special  pride  that  your  first  Presby¬ 
tery  was  organized  by  an  Ulsterman.  Francis 
Mackemie,  from  County  Donegal;  that  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  was  of  Irish  descent,  and 
so  was  Dr.  Hodge,  who  has  been  called  the 
Turretine  of  our  century.  You  took  from  us 
Dr.  Hall,  who  you  will  admit  refiects  no  little 
credit  on  the  Church  in  which  he  was  nurtured 
and  on  the  land  of  his  birth.  You  did  the 
same  with  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Dr. 
McIntosh.  You  summoned  Dr.  McCosb  from 
our  midst,  who,  though  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
had  been  almost  completely  transformed  into 
an  Irishman.  Your  Presbyterian,  and  indeed, 
vour  national  history  and  our  own,  have  been 
bound  up  together  before  and  since  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  Bancroft  says  it 
was  a  Scotch-Irish  colony  that  first  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  American  independence  before 
Charles  Thompson  of  Belfast  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  drafted  it  in  Philadelphia.  Patrick 
Henry  came  of  our  stock,  and  it  is  a  historical 
fact  that  there  were  twelve  Ulster  generals 
around  Washington  to  one  Englishman. 

To  this  list  of  our  obligations  it  might  be 
added  (and  was  said  in  response  to  Dr.  Lynd), 
that  during  our  civil  war  there  was  a  large 
company  of  people  hidden  away  among  south¬ 
ern  mountains  who  refused  to  be  untrue  to 
the  Union,  whose  mountain  obscurity  secured 
for  them  immunity  in  their  silent  patriotism, 
and  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock.  From  some  such  cabin  of  neglected 


poor  whites  in  Kentucky  mountains  came  that 
marvel  of  sagacity,  courage,  and  great  man¬ 
hood,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Sahbath  in  Belfast  gave  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  something  of  their  church  life. 
Though  in  mid- summer,  the  congregations 
were  good,  and  while  styles  of  architecture 
and  forms  of  service  made  us  sensible  of  being 
in  a  place  where  the  power  of  the  past  had 
more  infiuence  than  with  us,  and  where  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  were  something  to 
respect,  yet  both  in  the  preaching  and  the 
general  appointments  of  church  life,  we  were 
conscious  of  the  same  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
devout  spirit  which  always  and  everywhere 
marks  the  true  Church  of  Ood.  And  when  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  service  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  only  the  rich  Irish  tongue  marked 
any  difference  between  Belfast  and  New  York, 
a  difference  slightly  in  favor  of  Belfast.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  in  his  address  of  welcome  in  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly’s  College,  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  activity  of  Presbyterian  ladies 
of  ^Ifast  in  all  good  works.  It  is  well.  It 
is  the  commonplace  of  Christianity  now 
everywhere.  And  we  say  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  other  church  ofilcers  of  Belfast,  When 
your  young  Christian  Endeavor  girls  who  now 
speak  so  freely  in  Christian  Endeavor  meetings, 
grow  up  to  be  mothers  in  the  Belfast  Israel, 
you  will  have  a  new  element  of  interest  and 
efficiency  in  your  church  prayer- meetings. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  quite  prepared  for  this. 
But  we  adjust  ourselves  rapidly  to  new  oondi- 
tions  in  these  days,  and  you  have  about  ten 
years  in  which  to  get  ready. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Heron,  professor  in  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  College,  gave  us  a  most  lucid  and 
scholarly  sketch  of  the  History  and  Work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
has  appeared  in  these  columns.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  who 
suffered  for  conscience  sake,  still  lives  among 
their  descendants.  The  growth  of  Belfast 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  remarkable. 
Larger  than  Dublin  in  population,  it  is  full  of 
thrift  and  enterprise.  And  to  this  tide  of  new 
and  growing  life  the  Presbyterians  contribute 
the  larger  share.  The  "Ulster  Soots”  are  now, 
as  they  have  lung  been,  conspicuous  for  their 
worldly  shrewdness,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  orthodoxy.  They  are  well  sketched  by 
Prof.  Heron  in  these  words: 

Not  perhaps  as  imaginative  or  as  versatile 
as  the  Irish  Celt,  nor  as  vivacious  as  the 
Frenchman,  nor  as  stolid  as  the  German,  but 
possessed  of  plain,  homely,  and  eminently 
practical  qualities  that  wear  well  and  bear 
fruit :  rugged  strength  and  firmness  of  char¬ 
acter,  patience  and  dogged  perseverance, 
quiet  self  reliance,  the  faculty  of  standing  on 
his  own  feet  and  going  forward  on  his  own 
behalf,  without  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  or  leaning  on  government,  or  anybody 
else ;  a  dry,  grave,  unlaughing  humor,  an  ob¬ 
servant  alertness  that  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
main  chance,  knows  his  opportunity,  and 
makes  him  good  at  a  bargain,  not  showy  or 
pugnacious,  but  when  he  goes  into  a  fight, 
going  into  it  as  he  went  Into  the  big  fight  at 
Derry,  with  "no  surrender”  not  so  much  in 
his  mouth  as  in  his  heart. 

The  people  thus  described  have  made  their 
mark  on  us  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Columbia,  are  making  it  as  they  ever  have  on 
the  religious  life  of  their  own  country.  They 
are  alive  to  their  opportunity  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Church  extension  is  receiving  much  at¬ 
tention,  not  only  in  Belfast,  but  throughout 
the  country.  Fully  abreast  with  the  times  in 
their  scholarship,  free  to  discuss  all  great 
problems,  not  afraid  of  criticism,  nor  yet  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  way  of  the  practical  advance  of 
the  Church,  a  great  future  awaits  Irish  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Rich  as  is  their  inheritance  in  the 
past,  may  their  victories  of  the  future  be  yet 
more  glorious. 


September  19,  1895. 
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September  19,  'i895. 


THE  ANNITEBSABT  BE>UN10N  FUND.  calls  for  special  mention.  The  Presbyterian  by  us,  bis  name,  so  far  as  we  knew,  had  not 
Sy  Boberts,  B.D.  mission  churches  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Assembly’s 

In  connection  with  this  Fund,  certain  things  already  sent  in  $212  as  their  partial  con-  action,  nor  do  we  now  know  what  his  views 

need  to  be  specially  noted  :  tribution  towards  the  debt  of  the  Boards,  are  on  the  subject.  What  we  wish  the  Church 

1.  This  Fund  is  intended  primarily  for  the  Such  a  donation  as  this  should  stimulate  the  to  know  is,  that  we  have  had  a  higher  object 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Missionary  and  ho”®  churches  to  yet  larger  generosity  in  in  view  than  founding  a  Seminary  “expressly 
Benevolent  Boards  of  the  Church,  as  reported  their  Ritts-  to  carry  out”  the  principle  of  Assembly  con- 

to  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  this  year.  ^  detailed  statement  of  the  gifts  will  trol.  If  that  were  our  object,  we  were  en- 

Any  contributions  made  over  and  above  the  he  made  in  due  time  in  the  columns  of  the  gaged  in  very  small  business,  indeed.  We 
debts  will  be  distributed  among  all  the  Boards  Assembly  Herald.  A  re^rt  will  also  be  trust  that  a  nobler  object  actuated  us. 
i»  .ccord..ce  with  .he  pl.»  tadiCed  1.  the 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1895,  “  .  .u  .-.u  u  .  _ 

12.  The  pressing  need  upon  the  Church,  at 

L.-.,  W„.v  .am  ««  this  time,  is  to  sweep  away  these  debts.  Only  THE  WINNING  OF  SOULS. 


Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1895, 

P-  816:  ,  .  ..  .  A  Qween  awav  these  debts  Onlv  THE  WINNING  OF  SOULS. 

Bo^rd  of  Home  Missions,  General  Work . $820,347  68  ««  time,  IS  to  sweep  away  these  debts  Unly  t  win-,.  t» 

Women's  Executive  Com.  of  Home  Missions. ..  144,508  37  by  SO  doing  will  there  be  an  unobstructed  ^  ^  '  "  .  »  •  • 

Board  3f  Foreign  Missions .  174,770  54  way  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Church’s  ordi-  The  highest  work  given  to  mortals  is  that 

Board  of  Education .  8,.539  33  nary  mission  work,  and  to  effort  for  further  of  winning  souls.  It  is  the  work  which  Christ 

Board  of  Ministerial  Relief . •  ^  expansion.  The  Church  is  rich  enough  to  pay  himself  came  into  this  world  to  do.  His  part 

Total . $567,489  84  jjjjg  without  difficulty.  'Let  there  be  a  w'as  to  reveal  the  love  of  God,  and  then  make 

2.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  debt  has  been  united  effort  in  every  church  and  Sabbath-  redemption ;  the  winning  and  gathering  of 
caused  by  the  erection  of  the  new  Mission  school,  by  all  the  societies,  both  of  women  perishing  ones  He  committed  to  His  disciples. 
House  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  build-  an<j  ©f  young  people,  that  we  may  clear  away  There  is  only  one  Saviour,  but  human  messen- 
ing  is  purely  a  business  enterprise,  and  is  this  incubus  which  rests  upon  us.  gers  must  tell  the  story  of  His  grace  and  bring 


Omaha,  August  31, 1895. 


Wm.  W.  Harsha. 


Women's  Executive  Com.  of  Home  Missions. ..  144,508  37  by  SO  doing  will  there  be  an  unobstructed 

Board  3f  Foreign  Missions .  174,770  54  way  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Church’s  ordi- 

Board  of  Education .  8,.539  33  jj^^y  mission  work,  and  to  effort  for  further 

Board  of  Miuisterial  Relief .  1,977  86  _  . _  mu., 


totally  separate  from  the  ordinary  work  of  ^ny  persons  desiring  documents  can  a 
both  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.  D. .  Trej 
This  statement  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  1,334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
the  officers  of  both  the  Mission  Boards.  Fur- 


this  incubus  which  rests  upon  us.  gers  must  tell  the  story  of  His  grace  and  bring 

Any  persons  desiring  documents  can  address  men  to  Him  to  be  saved  by  Him.  Christ  does 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.  D. .  Treasurer,  not  go  along  the  paths  of  life  seeking  the  lost, 
1,334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  save  in  the  persons  of  His  disciples.  The  Holy 

—  - -  '  Ghost  does  not  at  least  ordinarily  convict  men 


ther,  not  one  dollar  of  the  sums  contributed  DR.  LAMPE  AND  THE  OMAHA  SEMINARY,  of  sin  and  lead  them  in  penitence  to  the  cross 
to  the  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  will  be  ap  Dear  Evangelist:  The  notice  in  a  recent  issue  by  his  direct  and  immediate  agency,  but 
propriated  for  the  building,  by  either  the  ©f  your  paper,  of  the  call  of  Dr.  Lampe  to  a  through  the  inspired  Word,  as  spoken  by 
Committee  or  the  Boards.  chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha,  cleansed  human  lips. 

8.  One-fourth  of  this  debt  of  the  Boards,  embodying  the  substance  of  an  interview  with  As  we  think  of  these  truths  we  see  our  re- 
$144,502  87.  was  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  van  Dyke  of  the  Brick  Church,  sponsibility  as  Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit 
the  work  of  the  Women’s  Executive  Commit-  New  York,  contains  a  statement  which  I  cannot  desires  through  us  to  pour  the  light  of  the 
tee  of  Home  Missions.  This  fact  has  an  im-  conceive  Dr.  van  Dyke  capable  of  making  had  knowledge  of  God  upon  other  souls.  We  have 
portant  bearing  upon  the  efforts  now  being  all  the  facts  in  the  case  been  before  him.  The  an  illustration  of  the  human  part  in  salvation 
made  throughout  the  Church  for  the  pay-  reporter  makes  Dr.  van  Dyke  say :  “He,"  Dr.  in  our  Lord’s  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
ment  of  the  debt.  The  Women’s  Societies  of  Lampe,  “has  been  a  leader  in  the  agitation  for  multitude.  The  bread  came  from  His  hand, 
all  our  congregations  are  urged  earnestly  to  the  direct  control  of  Theological  Seminaries  by  The  disciples  could  never  themselves  have  fed 
unite  in  the  effort  to  raise  this  fund.  By  so  do-  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  proper  that  he  fbe  thousands  of  people  with  the  few  loaves 
ing  they  will  contribute  to  the  payment  of  a  should  have  a  high  place  in  a  Seminary  founded  they  happened  to  have.  Yet  neither  did  Jesus 
debt  which,  in  part,  rests  upon  their  own  work,  expressly  to  carry  out  that  principle.  ”  ^eed  the  multitude  save  through  His  disciples. 

4.  September  29th  and  October  6th  have  It  is  important  that  the  Church  should  But  suppose  those  twelve  men  who  were  the 
been  appointed  as  alternative  days  for  the  know  that  the  Seminary  at  Omaha  was  founded  mediators  of  the  blessing  of  bread  that  day 
taking  up  of  subscriptions  and  collections  for  two  years,  at  least,  before  there  was  any  agi-  had  taken  the  loaves  from  the  Master’s  hands, 
this  Fund,  in  the  congregations.  If,  how-  tation  touching  Assembly  control  of  these  in-  and  sitting  down  on  the  green  grass  had  merely 
ever,  any  session  thinks  it  best  to  take  up  the  gtitutions.  It  was  the  result  of  a  felt  want  of  fed  themselves,  eating  till  they  were  satisfied, 
collection  at  a  later  date,  the  members  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  our  great  and  then  laying  down  the  bread,  not  passing  it  to 
most  earnestly  requested  to  do  so.  The  Com-  growing  missionary  field  lying  between  the  the  hungry  multitude  waiting  beyond  them, 
mittee,  in  suggesting  the  days  above  men-  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  what  would  have  been  the  result?  While  there 
tioned,  was  controlled  simply  by  a  desire  to  affirm  that  this  institution  was  founded  “ex  was  bread  enough  to  feed  all  the  thousands, 
finish  its  work  at  an  early  date,  and  so  leave  pressly  to  carry  out"  any  scheme  of  Seminary  they  would  have  remained  unfed,  because  of 
the  way  clear  for  collections  for  the  ordinary  control,  is  to  do  us  great  injustice.  Surely,  if  the  selfishness  of  the  disciples.  The  Master 
work  of  the  Boards.  The  Tribune  reporter  has  given  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  would  have  been  balked  in  his  purpose  of 

6.  The  cooperation  of  all  the  Sabbath -schools  exact  words,  the  good  Doctor  would  not  have  mercy  and  compassion  to  the  people,  not 
is  most  earnestly  invited.  September  29th  is  done  us  this  injustice  had  he  known  the  facts  through  any  want  of  power  in  Himself,  but 
the  date  which  the  Committee  suggests  for  in  the  case.  Not  a  man  concerned  in  the  in-  because  His  disciples  had  failed  in  their  mis- 
the  effort  in  the  schools.  Documents  have  auguration  of  this  movement  knew  or  dreamed  eion  as  distributors  of  the  blessings  his  hand 
been  already  distributed  by  United  States  of  any  other  scheme  of  Assembly  control  than  had  prepared. 

mail,  for  the  use  of  superintendents,  teachers,  what  had  been  in  existence  since  the  Reunion  The  disciples  did  not  act  thus  that  day  ; 
and  scholars.  Among  these  will  be  found  a  of  the  once  divided  Church.  gladly  and  eagerly  they  carried  the  bread  from 


The  disciples  did  not  act  thus  that  day ; 
gladly  and  eagerly  they  carried  the  bread  from 


certificate  to  be  given  to  the  scholars  who  Furthermore,  lest  the  inference  should  be  row  to  row,  till  all  were  fed.  But  in  the  spir- 
may  desire  the  same,  and  who  contribute  drawn  from  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  reported  Ian-  itual  counterpart  to  that  feeding,  do  the 
each  at  least  ten  cents  to  the  Fund.  guage,  that  Dr.  Lampe  was  chosen  by  the  Lord’s  disciples  never  merely  feed  themselves, 

6.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Young  People’s  Trustees  of  this  Seminary  because  he  was  an  taking  no  thought  for  the  hungry  ones  who 

Societies  have  already  contributed  to  the  advocate  of  “Assembly  control,”  it  is  proper  are  beyond  them?  They  eat  of  the  provisions 
Fand.  Every  such  society  within  the  Church  to  say  that  his  position  on  that  subject  exerted  that  ate  offered,  but  do  not  think  of  the  souls 
should  emphasize  its  l^jelief  in  missions  by  its  no  influence  whatever  on  his  election.  Our  outside  that  are  perishing  of  hunger.  It  is 
contribution.  Trustees  neither  knew  nor  cared  how  he  stood  easy  to  see  what  consequences  may  result 

7.  Presbyterial  Committees  have  been  ap-  on  that  question.  He  was  elected  because  from  this  nelgect  of  duty.  Souls  may  perish 

pointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  some  of  us  had  known  him  for  years  as  an  in  their  sins  because  we,  in  our  thoughtless- 
Fund.  Chairmen  of  Synodical  Committees  accomplished  scholar,  and  eminently  fitted  to  ness  or  in  our  spirit  of  self-indulgence,  will 
have  also  been  appointed.  All  have  been  fill  a  chair  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  not  do  our  part  by  simply  passing  to  them 
duly  notified.  Exegesis.  Dr.  Lampe  is  a  Western  man,  hav-  the  bread  of  life.  If  we  act  thus  we  cannot 

8.  The  receipts  to  the  Fund  up  to  September  ing  passed  his  early  life  in  Illinois,  and  having  say,  as  St.  Paul  said,  referring  to  the  lost, 
10th  were  about  $65,000.  The  Committee  have  graduated  from  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  and  “I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.” 
information  showing  about  $100,000  in  addi-  for  years  before  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  posi-  It  should  always  be  a  question  with  us  when 
tion  subscribed.  Of  the  7,600  churches  on  the  tion  in  this  Seminary,  it  was  in  the  mind  of  we  are  interceding  for  others,  asking  help  or 
roll  of  the  Assembly,  6,500  are  yet  to  be  heard  some  of  us  to  name  him  as  a  suitable  person  blessing  of  any  kind  for  them,  whether  it  may 


Fund.  Chairmen  of  Syno( 
have  also  been  appointed, 
duly  notified. 


from.  Only  two  churches  in  the  larger  cities  for  one  of  our  professorships. 


not  be  our  duty  to  take  to  them  what  we  ask 


have  as  yet  sent  in  contributions. 


As  to  Dr.  Lampe’s  being  “a  leader  in  the  God  to  give  them.  A  city  missionary  on  his 


Sixty  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  re- 1  agitation  for  the  direct  control  of  Theological  I  rounds  was  passing  a  miserable  hovel  and 


ceived  have  been  already  paid  to  the  Treas 
urers  of  the  Boards. 


Seminaries  by  the  General  Assembly”  Dr.  van  heard  cries  as  of  children  from  within.  He 
Dyke’s  reported  statement  is  the  first  that  we  knocked  but  received  no  answer,  the  cries  still 


10.  Among  many  notable  collections,  one  |  have  heard  of  it.  When  Dr.  Lampe  was  chosen  I  continuing  and  indicating  sore  distress.  He 
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opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and  the  apeota- 
ole  which  met  his  eyes  was  one  to  soften  to 
tenderness  the  hardest  heart.  On  a  little 
heap  of  straw  in  one  comer  of  the  miserable 
apartment  lay  a  woman,  dead,  and  to  her  life¬ 
less  body  two  little  children  were  clinging, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  calling  to  her.  There 
was  no  fire,  and  the  room  was  cold.  The 
missionary  was  deeply  touched  by  the  pitiful 
sight,  and  his  sympathy  went  out  toward  the 
orphaned  children.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
do  for  them,  and  therefore  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  prayed  to  God.  He  prayed  rashly,  for  he 
said;  “Oh,  God,  my  faith  this  instant  dies 
unless  thine  open  skies  send  help  to  these.” 
But  scarcely  were  the  words  escaped  from  his 
lips  when  there  came  rebuke  and  answer  to 
bis  awful  thought.  He  seemed  to  hear,  as  if 
from  the  skies,  “Thou  art  My  messenger;  do 
not  thou  dare  to  leave  My  little  ones.  Lo,  to 
thy  care  this  night  I  give  them  !”  So  he  arose 
and  answered  his  own  prayer.  Giving  a  hand 
to  each  child  he  led  them  away  to  shelter  and 
care.  So,  many  times,  the  only  answer  to  our 
cries  to  God  for  souls  is,  “Go  thou,  and  tell 
*  them  of  salvation.  ”  • 

Yet  there  are  some  things  to  notice  about 
the  work  of  the  messenger.  Not  every  one  is 
ready  for  the  work  of  bringing  the  lost  to  the 
Saviour.  We  must  be  vessels  meet  for  the 
Master’s  use,  or  he  will  not  use  us  in  this 
most  sacred  work. 

For  one  thing,  we  must  make  lost  sinners 
know  that  God  loves  them.  This  really  is  the 
heart  of  the  Gospel  message.  It  was  to  reveal 
this  fact  to  men  in  their  sins  that  the  Son  of 
God  came  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  This 
was  the  Gospel  that  shone  out  in  His  incarnate 
life  as  He  moved  about,  “God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  I”  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  cross— it 
declared  to  the  world  that  God  loved  sinners 
so  infinitely  as  to  give  His  life  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  great  burden  of  the  message 
of  the  Church  to  men ;  it  says  to  every  sinner, 
“God  loves  you.”  The  man  who  really  learns 
this  one  truth,  whoso  heart  learns  it,  and  who 
can  say,  “God  loves  me,”  is  saved.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  in  those  who  go  out  to  seek 
the  lost  and  to  try  to  save  them,  is  to  make 
it  plain  and  clear  that  God  loves  them. 

For  another  thing,  there  must  be  in  our 
hearts  a  love  for  souls,  a  true  compassion  for 
the  unsaved.  Some  measure  of  the  love  that 
brought  Christ  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  led 
Him  to  His  wonderful  condescension  and  sac¬ 
rifice,  we  must  have  if  we  would  be  His  mes 
sengers  in  bringing  the  lost  to  Him.  “God 
loves  you  and  I  love  you,”  was  the  message  of 
Mr.  McAll  to  the  masses  in  Paris  when  he 
first  went  among  them.  There  is  little  use  in 
telling  people  the  first  part  of  this  message  if 
we  cannot  tell  them  also  the  second  part  of  it. 
The  love  of  God  must  throb  in  our  hearts  and 
shine  in  our  faces  and  melt  in  our  eyes  and 
offer  itself  again  on  the  cross  in  our  lives  if  we 
would  win  souls  for  heaven. 

There  is  a  practical  suggestion  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  word:  “He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.” 
Souls  cannot  be  driven  to  Christ ;  they  cannot 
be  coerced  into  discipleship ;  they  must  be 
won.  When  we  study  the  manner  of  Christ 
among  men,  we  readily  see  how  He  sought  to 
save  the  lost.  He  loved  people  into  His  king¬ 
dom.  He  proved  Himself  the  Friend  of  sin¬ 
ners.  He  sought  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.  He  lived  to  do  good  to  oth¬ 
ers,  to  help  them,  to  comfort  them.  Grace 
shone  in  His  face,  in  His  whole  life.  If  we 
would  bring  souls  to  Christ,  we  must  win 
them.  The  minister  who  is  cold  in  his  man¬ 
ner  may  preach  eloquently  and  evangelically, 
but  he  will  not  gather  many  lost  ones  for  his 
Master.  It  is  the  pastor  who  has  a  warm 
heart,  and  whose  heart  melts  into  his  life, 
that  will  be  most  greatly  blessed  in  his  work. 
We  can  win  others  for  Christ  and  save  them 
only  by  love.  Every  follower  of  Jesus  ought 
to  be  found  helping  to  do  that  which  his  Mas¬ 
ter  came  into  this  world  to  do.  > 


“CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  DEEPENlNfi  OF 
SPIRITUAL  LIFE.” 

Reference  to  the  meetings  held  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  made  before  in  The  Evange¬ 
list.  Christ  said,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.  ” 
Mr.  Murray*  believes  that,  and  through  the 
extremely  warm  weather  of  last  week,  there 
was  a  strong  manifestation  of  God’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  honor  those  who  believe  and  trust  in 
His  Word. 

Two  services  each  day  were  thronged  with 
earnest  and  devout  listeners,  those  who  had 
come  for  a  blessing,  and  beyond  doubt,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  carried  it  away  with 
them.  Some  say  the  Gospel  is  a  good  thing 
for  women  and  little  children ;  how  would 
such  have  accounted  for  the  large  attendance 
of  strong,  vigorous  men,  and  these  mainly 
young  men  in  the  prime  of  life?  Day  after 
day  the  same  faces  could  be  seen  in  the  same 
seats,  drinking  in  words  of  life  from  the  lips 
of  a  messenger  who  gives  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  youngest  child  could  understand. 
Surely  it  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  when 
hundreds  are  willing  to  turn  aside  from  the 
bustling  activities  and  distra'ctions  of  our 
great  and  godless  city,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
one  who  tries  to  make  “the  way”  a  little 
plainer.  We  shall  long  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  visit  of  Mr.  Murray  (known  to  thou¬ 
sands  through  his  many  devotional  books), 
but  the  most  prominent  thought  will  ever  be 
his  own  humility  and  the  persistent,  steady 
uplifting  of  the  Master. 

It  seems  impossiple  to  give  a  correct  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  addresses,  which  are  so  truly  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  came 
away  from  the  meetings  with  the  words  of 
that  sweet  and  helpful  hymn  ringing  in  their 
ears : 

“  Moment  by  moment  I’m  kept  in  His  love ; 

Moment  by  moment  I’ve  life  from  above ; 

IjiiokiDK  to  Jesns  till  elory  doth  shine ; 

Moment  hy  moment  O  Lord  I  am  thine,” 

must  have  realized  that  all  too  much  they 
have  been  resting  on  broken  reeds  to  get  the 
needed  help.  We  have  no  power  in  ourselves ; 
all  is  of  God,  and  not  until  we  learn  to  view 
ourselves  as  weak  vessels,  and  are  entirely 
emptied  of  self,  can  we  be  filled  for  service. 

The  thought  of  the  opening  meeting,  “I  am 
come  that  they  plight  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,”  proved 
that  God  does  not  will  us  to  remain  puny, 
weak  Christians,  but  to  abound  in  a  fullness 
of  joyous  and  healthy  spiritual  vigor. 

From  that  time  on  until  the  closing  of  the 
meetings,  when  in  Acts  xiii.  the  two  Apos 
ties,  Barnabas  and  Saul,  were  “set  apart”  for 
special  service,  the  central  teaching  binged 
upon  the  need  of  waiting  on  God  to  know 
His  will,  being  willing  to  be  led,  though  the 
way  may  not  be  made  plain  now. 

Mr.  Murray  spoke  on  the  work  to  be  done 
in  and  for  New  York  this  winter;  may  it  not 
be  that  as  the  Lord  sifted  out  Gideon’s  army 
by  the  river’s  brink,  before  their  conflict  with 
their  Midianitish  enemies,  so  He  has  providen¬ 
tially  called  upon  some  of  His  children  to  en¬ 
ter  the  ranks  in  a  closer  contest  with  the 
forces  of  evil  which  are  pressing  us  hard. 
The  battle  is  not  to  be  waged  single-handed 
by  such  faithful  men  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Every  one  naming  the  name 
of  Christ  must  come  to  the  rescue.  There  is 
coldness  and  indifference  all  about  us ;  many 
of  our  churches,  too.  are  spiritually  dead,  and 
the  blame  does  not  rest  wholly  with  the  min¬ 
isters.  Let  us  bestir  ourselves  for  a  new  and 
consecrated  service,  through  love  to  Him  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  a  joyful  sacrifice 
that  we  might  live.  God  grant  that  each  of 
us  may  say  indeed : 

”  Jesus,  I  am  Testing,  resting. 

In  the  joy  of  wb«t  Thou  art ; 

I  am  flnUiog  nut  the  sreatni-ss 
Of  Thy  loving  heart.”  , 

Nrw  Yoek,  Sept.  18, 1895. 


A  MOUNTAIN  HOMILT. 

By  J.  H.  Xdwarda,  D.D. 

Text :  Matthew  v.  1.  It  ia  well  to  go  up 
“into”  the  mountains  once  a  year  and  listen  tO’ 
their  teaching.  They  have  a  voice  of  their 
own,  and  if  we  follow  the  Master  thither 
we  may  hear  His  voice  in  theirs.  He  that 
lifted  them  up  till  their  summits  touch  the 
sky,  can  He  not  speak  through  them  to  the 
bearing  soul?  Among  the  things  the  moun¬ 
tains  clearly  teach  are  these : 

The  greatness  of  Ood.  As  certain  as  that 
the  heavens  are  telling  of  His  glory,  the 
mighty  mountains  declare  His  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  Greatness,  indeed,  is  relative. 
Compared  with  even  the  magnitudes  known 
in  the  solar  system,  the  highest  mountains  on 
this  planet  are  but  slight  wrinkles  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  yet  compared  with  man  and  his  works, 
their  heights  and  bulks  teach  most  im¬ 
pressively  his  littleness  and  the  greatness  of 
their  Maker.  If  the  power  which  thrust  up 
these  immense  masses  of  rock  and  earth  to  an 
altitude  of  miles  above  the  common  level,  be 
so  far  beyond  that  of  all  human  beings  com¬ 
bined,  what  must  that  power  be  which  could 
form  plantes  hundreds  of  times  larger  than 
our  world,  and  suns  thousands  of  times  big¬ 
ger,  setting  them  in  systems  of  incalculable 
extent?  The  mountains  of  earth  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  taught  the  lesson  of  divine  omnipo¬ 
tence  and  majesty,  especially  in  times  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  universe  were  utterly 
unknown.  At  a  lookout  point  in  Switzerland 
in  face  of  a  scene  of  special  beauty,  was  found 
written,  among  the  names  of  scribbling  tour¬ 
ists,  this  sentence,  Comme  Dieu  est  grand! 
The  grandeur  of  the  mountains  is  a  symbol  of 
the  greatness  of  their  Maker.  It  is  not  strange 
that  in  pre-scientifle  days  men  should  enthrone 
their  deities  on  the  highest  peaks  known  to 
them.  The  mountain  gods  were  a  nobler  sort 
than  the  gods  of  plain  and  city.  Olympus, 
Sinai,  Tabor— what  a  commanding  part  the 
mountains  have  played  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  race  1  Their  overpowering  might  and 
seeming  everlastingness  bespeak  a  Creator 
mightier  and  older  than  they.  “Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Thou  art  God.  ” 

The  greatness  of  man.  His  twenty-storied 
buildings  and  loftiest  steeples  and  monu¬ 
ments  are  trifles  set  beneath  Mount  Blanc  or 
Mt.  Everest.  But  the  thought  and  will  which 
lifted  them  high  above  the  common  level  in 
solid  strength  and  airy  beauty  are  no  less  than 
creative.  It  is  a  triumph  of  intellect  over 
matter  and  cosmic  force  to  carry  tons  of  living 
and  lifeless  freight  up  a  steep  mountain  rail¬ 
way  to  the  summit  above  the  clouds.  It  is  an 
achievement  worthy  a  demiurge  to  send  a 
double  shaft  through  the  heart  of  an  Alp  and 
set  the  locomotive  shuttles  playing  through 
it.  Of  higher  moment  still  are  the  social, 
commercial,  national,  and  international  ends 
aimed  at  and  attained  by  such  a  work  of 
human  science.  Yet  far  above  all  these 
mechanical  and  political  achievements  we 
place  the  fact  that  the  mountains  speak  to  the 
soul  of  man  in  a  still,  small  voice  which  is 
none  else  than  the  voice  of  God.  Grandeur  is 
not  in  upheaved  masses  of  rock  and  earth.  It 
is,  to  use  the  latest  terms  of  German  philoso¬ 
phy,  an  estimate,  or  tone,  in  the  mind  itself, 
a  sense  of  majesty  awakened  by  the  relative 
bulk  of  the  inorganic  mountain  giants,  but 
which  is  a  state  of  soul  and  not  an  accident 
of  matter.  So  beauty  is  a  conception  within 
the  mind,  suggested  by  certain  arrangements 
of  the  particles  of  matter.  Grandeur  and 
beauty  are  qualities  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
reflex  of  attributes  of  the  creative  Spirit.  The 
most  “intelligent”  dog  may  stand  beside  his 
master  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  but 
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there  is  for  the  animal  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty  in  the  scene,  while  the  man  is  upborig 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  view  into  the  very 
presence  of  Him  who  formed  the  mountains 
and  set  the  stars  in  their  infinite  distances 
above  them.  The  everlasting  hills  may  crum¬ 
ble  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  but  the  soul  that 
knows  their  Maker  and  is  at  one  with  Him, 
shares  His  indestructibility.  Physical  force 
cannot  annihilate  thought  or  love. 

Ihe  reign  of  law.  The  poise  of  every  needle¬ 
like  peak,  the  resting  place  of  every  sand 
grain  on  the  foreordained  gradient  of  the 
lower  slopes,  the  trend  of  the  mountain  chain 
and  the  site  of  each  rugged  link  in  it,  are 
governed  by  a  few  simple  laws.  They  an¬ 
nounce  a  God  whose  will  is  the  law-force  of 
the  universe.  No  one  can  with  impunity  trifie 
with  the  mountains.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
moral  law  should  be  proclaimed  from  Sinai 
amid  lightnings  and  earthquake.  Sheer  law 
is  ruthless,  irresistible. 

Grace.  But  the  mountains  are  also  object, 
lessons  of  purest  altruism.  The  plains  would 
perish  without  them,  burnt,  starved,  or 
drotvned.  The  mountains  are  forever  giving 
of  their  very  subtance  to  enrich  the  lower 
lands.  Some  of  them  have  thus  lost  a  mile  in 
vertical  thickness  of  the  strata  which  once 
carried  their  summits  so  much  nearer  the 
sky.  Buskin  estimates  that  a  single  Alpine 
rivulet  carries  down  scores  of  tons  yearly  of 
solid  matter  stolen  from  the  rooks  above.  This 
inc.essant  self-giving  of  the  mountains  without 
regard  to  the  deserts  of  the  dwellers  below, 
is  so  far  forth  a  symbol  of  divine  grace.  But 
as  those  who  inhabit  the  valley  and  plain  must 
make  due  and  diligent  use  of  the  gift  from 
above,  so  must  free  grace  not  be  received  “in 
vaiu,”  that  is,  to  no  practical  purpose. 

Liberty.  Mountain  fastnesses  have  always 
been  strongholds  of  freedom.  The  rugged 
heights  of  Calvinism  have  fostered  a  stubborn 
love  of  liberty  in  State  and  Church.  But  has 
orthodox  liberalism  here  any  analogue?  It 
has,  verily.  The  mountain  masses  represent 
the  bulk  of  theologic  truth  which  must  be 
conserved,  in  the  main,  for  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
ing  generations.  Radicalism  would  use  dy¬ 
namite  and  sweep  away  the  grand  sky  line  of 
truths  which  have  borne  the  storms  of  ages, 
so  to  bring  all  beliefs  down  to  a  common  level 
of  negation.  Bigoted  conservatism  would 
maintain  only  bold,  rugged  forms  of  sternest 
doctrine,  without  grace  or  comeliness,  Sinai- 
like  in  their  forbidding  aspect.  Liberalism  is 
the  happy  medium,  the  resultant  of  the  more 
fluent  forces  at  work  upon  the  granite  and 
porphyry  of  the  creeds  of  old.  As  the  mould¬ 
ing  hand  of  nature  has  smoothed  off  the  roughs 
nesses  of  the  mountains,  given  their  craggy 
sides  accessible  slopes  of  gentle  beauty,  and 
carried  down  to  valley  and  plain  the  rocky 
substance  of  the  mountain  itself  to  make  the 
wealth  of  the  lower  lands,  such  has  been  the 
beneficent  work  of  true  liberalism.  It  con¬ 
serves  the  essential  substance  of  historic  or¬ 
thodoxy,  but,  like  the  Creator’s  band  upon 
the  mountains,  gives  it  more  inviting  lines  #1^ 
>MMAghand  brings  it  to  the  people  in  a  form 
which  can  be  assimilated  and  utilized  by  all 
in  every-day  life.  The  strength  of  the  hills 
and  the  wealth  of  the  valleys  are  the  double 
guerdon  of  Christian  liberalism. 

Cooperate  union.  Many  mountains  of  high 
and  low  degree  in  a  group  or  chain ;  parallel 
or  continuous  chains  in  one  grand  system ; 
the  continent  enclosed  and  enriched  by  differ¬ 
ent  systems  on  opposite  coasts.  So  may  it  one 
day  be  with  our  parallel  and  allied  church  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  may  never  form  one  un¬ 
broken,  integral  unity,  but  in  the  places  and 
relations  occupied  in  the  confederate  church 
system  of  the  world,  they  may  yet  bind  and 


bless  all  mankind  in  an  ecumenical  unity,  the 
work  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  joiner-woik. 

Aspiration.  “Come  up  hither  1"  is  the 
Apocalyptic  call  fif  the  mountains.  “Excel¬ 
sior!**  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  Vie 
must  climb  if  we  would  have  the  Pisgab 
vision.  Said  a  sceptical  Englisfi  artist,  after 
the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  “There 
are  three  thiims  I  Ui^>  the  sea — from  the 
shore ;  the  frmn*  its  foot ;  and  a 

church— from  the  outside.  ”  Poor  man  I  If 
the  human  race  bad  stayed  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  at  the  mountain’s  foot,  and  outside 
the  temple,  where  would  have  been  its 
progress  and  civilization?  Upward!  For¬ 
ward  !  The  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  who 
surmounts  them.  Beulah,  and  thence  the 
New  Jerusalem ! 

Sugar  Hiia.,  N.  H. 


SORROW  ON  THE  SEA. 

A  disappointment  so  keen  as  that  of  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week,  to  thirty  thousand  specta¬ 
tors,  enthusiastic  participants  in  the  most  no¬ 
ble  of  manly  contests,  fell  like  an  untimely 
frost  and  shed  a  gloom  over  the  most  brilliant 
of  scenes.  The  resulting  “  walk”  over  the  course 
by  the  peerless  Defender,  in  solitary  splendor, 
was  both  a  surprise  and  a  sorrow  of  national 
dimension,  and  basset  the  press  of  two  nations 
to  the  unwelcome  task  of  explaining  excusing, 
or  reprobating  the  fiasco.  All  the  eloquence 
of  experts  fails  to  satisfy  the  generous  spirit 
of  both  England  and  America  for  the  spoiling 
of  international  rivalry  by  personal  differences 
which  sent  everybody  from  the  playground 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  rueful  countenance. 
The  recent  football  squabbles  between  college 
men  have  been  repeated  on  a  field  which  in¬ 
volves  a  vastly  larger  audience  and  imperils 
a  much  greater  trial  of  skill,  a  grander  and 
worthier  game,  with  the  inevitable  and  regret 
table  tendency  to  cast  discredit  on  a  contest 
which  was  bringing  out  some  of  the  finest 
qualities  in  the  two  kindred  peoples  who  had 
so  largely  identified  themselves  with  the  con¬ 
testants.  For  such  a  contest  to  fail  through 
any  personal  misconduct  or  misunderstanding, 
is  to  adjudge  the  parties  concerned  disquali¬ 
fied  for  the  post  of  representative  men.  After 
building  and  bringing  together  two  of  the 
finest  and  fastest  yachts  ever  launched  or 
sailed,  each  the  champion  of  a  nation  proud 
of  each  other  and  rivals  only  for  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  supremacy,  to  allow  the  personal  pride 
or  pique  of  the  generous  builders  to  thwart  a 
grateful  and  appreciative  public  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  is  to  crown  a  magnanimous  pur¬ 
pose  by  a  very  ungracious  and  ungenerous  act. 
For  when  a  man  offers  himself  for  the  service 
of  his  nation,  and  is  popularly  accepted  and 
adopted,  he  is  in  all  honesty  and  honor  bound 
to  serve  the  public  as  becomes  the  accepted 
place  and  prerogative  of  its  representative, 
and  he  cannot  in  such  a  position  consult  bis 
private  feelings  or  stand  on  a  punctillio  of 
mere  personal  concern,  without  abrogating  his 
office  and  deeply  defrauding  those  whom  he 
invited  to  confide  in  him.  This  principle  is  of 
such  gravity  as  to  merit  a  serious  thought, 
and  by  it  we  are  able  to  estimate  at  its  true 
worth  and  consequence  the  widespread,  the 
almost  universal  sorrow  that  fell  so  suddenly 
over  our  beautiful  city  on  the  sea. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  playground  that 
passion  works  disaster ;  it  w  recks  judicatories 
and  spoils  things  sacred  as  swiftly  and  surely 
as  it  degrades  and  ruins  sport.  We  learned 
very  early  in  life  to  distrust  and  to  deprecate  the 
presence  among  us  of  the  unhappy  spirit  that 
had  to  be  humored  in  order  to  keep  the  peace 


on  the  playground.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to 
patience,  and  forbearance  sometimes  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue  when  the  offender  was  sum¬ 
marily  cast  out  of  the  lists.  Later  in  life  we 
have  found  the  fellow  who  would  not  play  if 
he  had  to  pay  his  forfeits,  to  be  so  diffused 
through  society,  as  to  turn  up  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  unfortunately  in  affairs  both  of 
church  and  State.  It  has  come  to  be  a  daily 
experience  of  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
things  to  find  men  who  treat  great  and  vested 
interest  as  if  they  were  personal  possessions, 
who  change  a  public  policy  for  purely  per¬ 
sonal  and  selfish  reasons,  who  handle  the 
politics  of  a  State  or  the  government  of  a 
city  as  if  each  owed  supreme  allegiance  to 
these  leaders,  as  if  the  gain  or  standing  of 
some  one  man  meant  more  than  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth  or  the  honor  of  a  munici¬ 
pality.  When  representatives  of  the  people  act 
like  greedy  boys  in  a  game,  the  old  loathing 
is  revived,  and  we  vote  for  their  expulsion. 

Going  up  higher  we  find  in  the  Church  of 
our  choice  and  love  a  counterpart  of  our  sor¬ 
row  on  the  sea.  Passion,  pride,  and  petulance 
get  into  play  together  when  men  of  very  lim¬ 
ited  self-command  undertake  to  manage  great 
matters  as  the  selfish  boy  plays  his  game  with 
his  fellows.  Suppose  for  one  blissful  in¬ 
stant  all  petty,  personal  feeling,  all  merely 
selfish  desire  to  make  one  side  win,  all  profane 
ambition  to  be  a  victorious  champion  of  a 
party,  all  secret  desires  to  profit  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  man  or  an  institution  could  be  sud¬ 
denly  eliminated  from  the  contest  that  has 
worried  and  wasted  our  Church  life,  and 
think  of  the  difference ;  show  the  part  these 
bad  passions  have  played,  and  few  of  us  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  them.  Because  of 
these  personal  factors  in  the  case,  thousands 
who  love  truth  and  are  loyal  to  the  core  have 
resented  and  repudiated  the  whole  business. 
He  who  gets  so  much  in  love  with  himself  as 
to  interject  personalities  before  the  graver 
issues,  is  neither  a  good  counsellor  nor  a  safe 
companion.  Keep  the  playground  free  from 
passion  or  spoil  the  sport !  Cut  loose  from  the 
passionate  partizans  in  Church  and  State  or 
you  will  share  the  sorrow  of  their  shame. 

And  all  generous,  right-minded  men  will  so 
do.  Personal  differences  are  not  going  to 
break  up  great  unities.  These  ripples  of  disa¬ 
greement  between  yachtsmen  are  not  roaring 
waves  of  national  resentment.  They  shall  not 
drag  their  great  constituencies  into  distrust 
because  personal  dispute  has  separated  fellow- 
sportsmen  for  a  season.  International  comity 
is  not  to  pay  the  penalty  of  an  interrupted  in¬ 
ternational  game.  If  the  lesson  is  heeded, 
such  occurrences  will  soon  cease  to  be  possi¬ 
ble.  If  all  who  mingled  the  delight  of  sport 
and  the  depression  of  sorrow  on  the  sea  the 
other  day  will  exorcise  the  devil  of  selfishness 
and  renounce  his  deeds,  we  shall  not  have 
suffered  in  vain.  R.  A.  S. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  in  the 
world  is  now  to  be  seen  in  New  York  Bay: 
the  White  Squadron  is  here.  If  the  art  of 
man  has  ever  succeeded  in  making  anything 
more  inspiring  and  more  thrilling  in  its  beauty 
than  a  ship  of  war,  we  have  not  seen  it ;  and 
when  the  five  ships  of  our  White  Fleet  are  an¬ 
chored  in  such  a  harbor  as  that  which  lies 
before  our  city, the  sight  is  something  glorious. 
There  they  lie,  the  New  York,  the  Minneapolis, 
the  Columbia,  the  Raleigh,  and  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  ;  as  they  ride  upon  the  water  they  look  as 
airy  as  clouds,  and  yet  as  firm  as  if  they  were 
carved  out  of  marble.  By  the  time  this  is  in 
the  bands  of  our  readers,  they  will  be  joined 
by  the  Texas  and  the  Maine,  and  a  sight  of 
them  will  be  well  worth  a  trip  down  the  Bay. 
They  will  remain  here  only  about  a  week. 


September  19,  1895. 


THE  EVANGEOST. 


THE  PASTOKAl  SEASON. 

Back  from  the  mountains,  the  meadows,  or 
the  sea,  the  ministers  are  hurrying  home  to 
meet  their  returning  flocks.  Naturally  the 
pastor’s  vacation  synchronizes  with  that  of 
his  people.  Almost  everybody  takes  a  holi¬ 
day  and  is  the  better  for  it.  The  question  is 
not  now  as  to  having  a  vacation,  but  as  to 
the  best  way  to  use  and  to  utilize  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  period  of  rest.  Most  men  know  what 
they  want,  and  so  many  ways  of  flnding  that 
are  offered  as  frequently  to  confuse,  and  even 
mislead.  We  believe  that  as  a  class,  minis¬ 
ters  generally  succeed  in  their  choice  of  a  re¬ 
treat  from  work  and  worry.  Very  few  come 
hack  dissatisfled  with  the  plans  they  formed 
and  followed  out  more  or  less  fully  during 
their  absence.  The  ministerial  report  of  vaca¬ 
tion  experiences  is  usually  a  succession  of  tri¬ 
umphs  rivalling  each  other,  rather  like  the 
hunter’s  tale  or  the  flsherman’s  story.  Some 
have  sailed  the  sea  to  foreign  shores,  some 
have  gone  to  the  assemblies  of  the  saints  pure 
and  simple  as  at  Northfleld,  some  to  the 
gatherings  of  the  saintly  studious  as  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  some  to  the  scholarly  retreats  of  the 
summer  schools  or  the  shaded  seats  of  ancient 
learning — all  these  methods  of  relaxation  and 
refreshment,  with  inflnite  variations,  have 
been  triad  with  fine  purpose  and  fair  success, 
and  now  the  results  are  to  be  gathered  in. 
The  pastoral  season  is  to  show  what  the  pastor 
has  done  with  his  vacation. 

It  is  doubtless  a  general  experience  that  it 
is  much  harder  to  utilize  than  to  enjoy  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest.  One  of  the  troubles  we  have  with 
ourselves  is  to  get  the  working  forces  in  order. 
The  balance  is  to  be  restored.  The  study  and 
the  parish  are  usually  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  when  the  pastor  comes  back  yearning  for 
his  study,  the  parish  is  on  hand  with  imperi¬ 
ous  claims.  This  is  often  felt  to  be  a  hard¬ 
ship,  and  yet  the  parish,  and  not  the  camp,  or 
the  school,  or  the  steamer,  must  be  supreme 
in  the  study.  The  sermon  themes  given  by 
vacation  events  or  exercises,  are  not  always, 
or  often,  the  best  for  the  pastoral  season.  The 
tremendous  hit  made  by  a  talk  in  the  woods, 
on  ship,  in  a  beach  praise  meeting  would  be  a 
miscarriage  in  the  pastor’s  pulpit.  Oh  don’t 
say  this  writer  does  not  know ;  for  he  does 
know.  He  hears  the  people  talk  when  the 
pastor  is  not  by;  and  he  knows  that  the 
immense  things  of  vacation  time  are  very  poor 
and  thin  as  the  parish  food.  Life  is  not  a  pic¬ 
nic,  and  the  diet  of  the  summer’s  day  palls 
beside  the  home  table  with  its  simpler,  but 
more  wholesome  supply.  Above  all,  the  pas¬ 
toral  season  is  intolerant  of  brag  over  vaca¬ 
tion  times.  The  sober  duties  of  life  are  the 
mentors  and  measures  of  our  diversions,  and 
the  wise  man  makes  such  a  deft  mosaic  of  his 
experiences,  that  none  can  tell  the  new  from 
the  old.  Besides,  very  much  of  the  vacation 
material  is  gathered  like  unripe  fruit ;  it  is 
good  only  as  it  mellows  with  age.  The  cruder 
things  of  life  are  sometimes  sold  at  high 
prices,  and  when  we  bring  in  our  purchases, 
their  cheapness  is  our  shame.  Vanity  fairs 
are  found  plentifully,  and  the  victims  are 
widely  diffused. 

Then  there  is  taking  up  the  old  work  in  the 
old  place.  The  bucket  goes  to  the  well  by 
the  old  handle.  You  cannot  change  the  water 
by  altering  the  apparatus.  Whatever  new 
methods  and  means  are  adopted  for  varying 
the  routine  and  refreshing  the  services,  the 
essentials  are  unvarying  and  without  change. 


The  cathedral  and  the  cathedral  mission  are 
much  alike ;  the  bishop  is  as  much  in  place 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  There  is  no  radical 
difference  between  a  church  on  Morningside 
Heights  and  the  one  that  holds  its  ground 
among  machine  shops  and  tenements;  and  if 
the  one  is  better  kept  than  the  other,  the  fault 
of  somebody  must  not  be  named  a  misfortune 
or  mourned  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  A 
well  kept  house  is  as  good  and  consistent  with 
high  culture  as  a  Newport  palace.  A  chapel 
with  nothing  slipshod,  extemporaneous,  or 
slatternly  about  it  or  its  service,  is  worthy  as 
the  stateliest  edifice.  And  as  the  pastoral  sea¬ 
son  opens,  the  best  preparation  for  the  annual 
rally  is  that  sort  of  thoroughness  which  leaves 
no  unswept  corners,  no  rubbish  pile,  no  care¬ 
less  habit,  no  complaining  or  repining  note  in 
the  symphony  of  work  and  worship.  A  vaca¬ 
tion  that  breaks  up  a  pastorate  for  the  sake 
of  change  is  a  pernicious  waste  of  time,  an 
utter  perversion  and  transposing  of  the  sea¬ 
sons. 

We  think,  as  we  write,  of  the  beloved  Good¬ 
rich  of  Cleveland,  who  said  he  “longed  for  the 
quiet  and  influential  months."  They  were  his 
last  on  earth,  but  the  old  First  Church  will 
never  forget  that  pastoral  season.  There  is 
no  gain  in  merely  expecting  death  ;  but  there 
is  value  and  force  in  the  conviction  that  the 
time  is  short.  Any  pastoral  season,  my 
brother,  may  be  our  last ;  but  every  one  is  the 
last  for  many  of  the  flock.  The  star  dials  are 
always  “hinting  of  morn.”  God’s  angels  are 
ever  on  the  wing  to  hurry  some  over.  Down 
there  where  the  poorest,  saddest  of  His  crea¬ 
tures  pine,  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  their 
glorious  wings,  fluttering  with  eager  mercy. 
Not  in  solitude  do  we  work  as  His  ministers ; 
for  on  every  hand  the  gates  open  outward  and 
upward  into  heaven. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  and  Prof.  Francis  Brown  embarked 
for  home  last  week,  and  their  steamer  is  now 
due  at  this  port.  Dr.  Parkhurst  spent  the 
first  part  of  his  vacation  in  traveling  and 
mountaineering,  and  later  gave  attention  to 
several  of  the  large  cities  as  to  their  methods  and 
success  in  dealing  with  the  great  obstacles  to 
good  municipal  government.  As  to  the  Union 
professors.  Dr  Brown  went  to  Oxford  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  close  of  his  Seminary  duties, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  there  on  the  great 
Hebrew  Lexicon  now  for  some  years  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Dr.  Briggs  went  later,  and  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  he  having  over  worked 
somewhat  in  the  preparation  of  his  recent  vol¬ 
umes,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  forward 
full  duties  at  the  Seminary.  He  has  the  nerve 
and  the  lightness  and  sureness  of  foot  which 
would  place  him  alongside  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
as  a  mountain  climber,  but  such  work  is  apt 
to  be  expensive  in  proportion  to  its  height 
and  difficulty,  and  hence  all  who  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it  do  not  enter  the  lists.  We  trust 
that  Dr.  Briggs  may  return  much  benefited 
by  his  outing,  and  which,  we  happen  to  know, 
was  taken  .at  the  urgency  of  a  friend  who  also 
made  due  provision  for  it. 


Just  before  sailing  Dr.  Parkhurst  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  people  of  New  York  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  commending  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Excise  law,  while  suggesting  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  modifying  the  existing  regula¬ 
tions.  “I  want,”  he  writes,  “to  see  the  new 
Legislature  enact  a  law  referring  the  matter 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  people  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  localities.  The  principle  of  Home  Rule, 
for  which  we  stand,  requires  that  New  York 
City  shall  decide  this  matter  in  all  details,  not 
simply  whether  we  shall  have  open  saloons  on 
Sunday,  but  the  question  generally  of  saloon 


administration.”  And  at  the  conaing  election, 
he  strongly  favors  a  union  ticket.  He  says : 
“The  fusion  policy  must  be  adopted  again  this 
autumn.  It  is  the  only  policy  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  us  the  whip-hand  over  Tam¬ 
many.  Any  man  who  opposes  it,  does  so  from 
political  motives  and  ambitions  and  from  a 
willingness  to  sell  New  York  for  partisan 
ends.” 


We  had  pleasant  calls  from  Pastors  Frederick 
Campbell  of  Chicago  and  T.  S.  Hamlin  of 
Washington,  D.  C. .  on  Tuesday  morning.  As 
will  be  seen,  Mr.  Campbell  writes  of  Boon- 
ville,  where  he  spent  early  and  happy  years  as 
pastor.  Dr.  Hamlin  has  been  to  Northfleld 
and  elsewhere.  He  greatly  laments  the  death 
of  the  late  Judge  Strong,  who  has  ever  been 
as  his  right  hand  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
When  here  early  in  May  last  to  speak  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craighead,  the  Cove¬ 
nant  pastor  had  but  recently  passed  a  surgical 
ordeal  of  great  severity,  and  was  yet  far  from 
strong.  It  was  a  very  special  and  tender  ser¬ 
vice  that  he  rendered  to  the  bereaved  family 
at  that  time,  and  one  greatly  appreciated  by 
them,  as  we  happen  to  be  aware,  cognizant  as 
they  were  of  all  its  circumstances.  Pastoral 
faithfulness  is  a  prime  virtue,  and  we  believe 
both  these  able  ministers  exemplify  it  in  a 
high  degree  in  their  large  flelds.  They  now 
turn  their  faces  homeward  in  excellent  health. 


The  American  Board  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  Brooklyn,  where  its  honored  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  has  so  long  minis¬ 
tered.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  old  South 
Church,  Boston,  is  expected  to  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon  usual  at  the  assembling.  It  is  announced 
that  entertainment  will  he  given  cordially  to 
the  following  classes  of  persons :  Missionaries 
and  assistant  missionaries  of  the  Board,  theo¬ 
logical  students,  officers  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Women’s  Boards,  and  corporate  members 
and  their  wives.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brown  is  the 
General  Committee’s  Chairman,  123  Remsen 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  sessions  will 
continue  from  October  15th  to  18th. 


The  Rev.  James  Stevenson  Riggs,  D.D.,  was 
on  last  evening,  September  18th,  inaugurated 
as  the  Taylor,  Seymour,  and  Ivison  Professor 
of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  The  charge  was  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Robinson  of  Scranton,  the  Inau¬ 
gural  Address  by  f*rofcssor  Riggs  following. 
The  sessions  of  the  Seminary  have  opened  very 
prosperously.  The  number  of  students  bids 
fair  to  be  much  larger  than  at  the  opening  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Seminary. 


The  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  of  Hope  Chapel, 
the  founder  and  President  of  the  East  Side 
Federation  of  Workers,  with  Mrs.  Devins, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  81st  of  last  month, 
proposing  to  visit  Paris,  and  to  make  a  rapid 
tour  through  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  The  object 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devins  in  making  this  trip  is 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  minister  for  the  Hun¬ 
garians  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  the  city. 
In  this  quest  all  who  know  the  needs  of  that 
part  of  the  city  will  earnestly  wish  them  God 
speed.  And  those  who  know  how  vigorous  and 
useful  and  arduous  the  labors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Devins  have  been  in  that  densely  peopled  dis¬ 
trict  where  they  work,  and  how  valiant  have 
been  Mr.  Devins ’s  struggles  to  aid  in  civic  re¬ 
form  and  promote  good  citizenship,  will  wish 
them  much  pleasure  and  thorough  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment  in  this  journey  of  theirs. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAT  TO  THE  HERMAN 
YOTERSt 

It  is  DOW  evident  that  we  have  in  this 
State,  and  more  especially  in  this  city,  an 
arduous  struggle  immediately  before  us  for 
the  preservation  of  the  little  that  remains  of 
Sabbath  order,  not  to  speak  of  sanctity.  A 
supreme  effort  has  been  commenced  by  the 
mm  power,  backed  by  the  “anti  Puritanical,” 
and  other  elements  in  society  at  large  and 
most  of  the  daily  press,  to  throw  open  the 
thousands  of  drinking  shops  in  this  metro¬ 
politan  district  to  the  vast  mass  of  floating 
idleness  and  moral  weakness  and  frivolity, 
on  the  Sabbath  days. 

The  flrst  point  to  be  considered  in  view  of 
this  campaign,  as  of  any  other,  is  the  strong 
point  of  the  enemy,  and  how  to  assail  it.  We 
all  know  that  this  strong  point  is  the  honest 
conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  our  German 
fellow-citizens  that  the  Sunday  beer-drinking 
assemblies  of  their  Fatherland  are  altogether 
good  and  necessary,  there  and  here,  and  that 
the  license  of  the  same  is  a  matter  of  right 
belonging  to  the  essence  of  "personal  liberty.” 

If  this  element  of  the  public  opinion  that 
will  in  the  coming  election  shape  the  action  of 
a  new  legislature  were  eliminated,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  maintenance,  and  even  the 
strengthening  of  the  Sunday  laws,  would  be 
an  easy  task  The  claim  of  the  liquor  sellers 
for  a  peculiar  authority  to  do  business  on  Sun¬ 
day,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  sevenfold  advantage  on 
that  day  for  debauching  all  who  can  be  de¬ 
bauched  and  winning  their  earnings  from  their 
suffering  families,  while  piling  sevenfold  work 
upon  the  police  and  criminal  courts,  is  too 
monstrous  for  the  common  sense  of  the  most 
indifferent  citizen.  Great  and  violent  as  are 
the  demands,  and  desperate  as  are  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  lawless  interest,  it  is  really  weak, 
without  an  argument  to  stand  upon,  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  whole  community  and  of 
its  own  supporters.  We  never  met  a  liquor- 
seller  in  conversation  where  his  business  was 
involved,  that  he  did  not  show,  by  some  kind 
of  apologetic  or  evasive  phrase,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  it  and  knew  that  it  was  wrong. 
Everybody  knows  it. 

Not  so  with  the  German  Sunday  beer-garden 
business.  That  is  strong  in  the  'self-respect¬ 
ing  conviction  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  unquestioned  assurance  that 
it  is  a  good  and  fair  thing,  and  also  in  the 
respect,  however  mistaken,  of  multitudes  who 
can  see  no  harm  in  it.  The  only  point  at 
which  such  a  conviction  as  this  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  assailed  or  resisted,  is  the  point  of 
union  between  the  Sunday  beer-garden  and 
the  Sunday  rum  shop.  That  these  are  insep¬ 
arable  by  any  practicable  scheme  of  excise 
law  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  considers 
the  subject,  from  whatever  point  of  view, 
German  or  American,  Puritanical  or  other. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  for  sober, 
honest,  loyal,  and  considerate  German  citi¬ 
zens,  is  not  that  of  protection  to  the  kind  of 
Sunday  and  of  Sunday  entertainment  that  he 
cherishes,  but  is  that  of  universal  license  also 
of  the  saloons  that  he  well  knows  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  exist  only  to  Are  the  dangerous 
passions,  to  gather  together  at  leisure  the 
criminally  disposed  and  the  temptible,  to 
stimulate  every  possible  tendency  to  disorder, 
and  to  pervert  the  universal  weekly  holiday 
to  a  focus  of  the  week’s  possibilities  for  evil, 
for  vice,  for  crime,  for  drunkard-making,  for 
poverty  and  degradation  and  pauperism. 

This  then  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
immediate  of  questions :  Cannot  these  well-dis¬ 
posed  citizens  be  induced  by  friendly  reason¬ 
ing  to  see  the  nobler  part  for  them  in  yield¬ 
ing  their  custom  and  waiving  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  their  right  in  the  matter  of  Sun¬ 
day  license  t  The  statement  is  often  made. 


and  we  believe  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  voters  of  German  ante¬ 
cedents  are  not  the  friends,  actual  or  theo¬ 
retic,  of  that  peculiar  scourge  of  our  country, 
the  American  rum-shop.  This  is  doubtless 
so,  and  yet  they  are  just  now  in  danger  of 
becoming  its  advocates  and  friends,  by  making 
common  cause  with  the  saloons  against  the 
friends  of  law  and  of  Sunday  observance. 
We  beseech  our  intelligent  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Fatherland  to  consider  of  the  matter  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  not  so  much  from  the  view 
point  of 'their  individual  preferences  and  rights, 
as  of  public  duty  in  the  present  great  exigency. 


Dr.  Roberts  sets  forth  clearly  the  present 
condition  of  “  The  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund,  ” 
naming  September  29tb  inst. ,  as  tbe  set  time 
for  the  collection,  or  if  preferred  by  any  con¬ 
gregation,  tbe  Sunday  following,  October  6th. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  almost 
entirely  outside  our  larger  cities.  The  actual 
receipts  up  to  September  10th  were  about  $65,- 
000,  and  the  committee  have  information  of 
about  8100,000  more  subscribed.  This  is  very 
well  when  6,500  of  our  churches  remain  to  be 
heard  from,  and  only  two  churches  of  the 
larger  cities  have  sent  in  contributions.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars  of  tbe  sum  received  have 
been  paid  to  the  Boards,  and  thence  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  the  necessitous  missionaries  at  the 
front.  Now  let  it  be  illustrated  again,  as  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  walls  can  be 
built  in  troublous  times.  The  greatness  of 
the  work  demands  the  strenuous  help  of  every 
pastor  or  supply,  of  every  elder  and  church 
member,  and  of  all  who  are  touched  with 
compassion  for  those  who  grope  in  heathen 
darkness.  The  29th  is  “Rallying  Day”  for  the 
Sunday-schools  throughout  the  Church ;  let 
the  spirit  of  the  appointment  animate  pastors, 
parents,  and  youth  alike  in  making  this  great 
effort  for  our  missions. 


A  charming  booklet  is  Miss  Mary  Davies 
Steele’s  A  Happy  Life,  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  calm  and  Christian  cheer  in  all  its 
flnely  conceived  and  well  written  paragraphs. 
This  is  true  literature  and  of  a  high  order ; 
wholesome,  suggestive,  inspiring.  There  is 
breadth  of  view,  keen  observation,  true  in¬ 
sight  and  very  just  characterization,  together 
with  familiarity  with  good  literary  models ; 
and  choice  thoughts  from  many  a  worthy 
source  have  been  used  as  texts  for  pleasant 
homilies  that  are  sharp  but  never  cynical, 
always  kindly  gentle  and  helpful.  The  pre¬ 
cious  life-blood  of  a  beautiful  spirit  is  in  this 
essay,  and  by  Milton’s  definition  it  is  some¬ 
thing  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  life  beyond. 
The  cover  design,  by  Mary  Forrer  Peirce,  is 
exceedingly  good  and  appropriate,  really  tell¬ 
ing  the  whole  story  of  the  book.  It  suggests 
a  corner  of  the  library  of  our  cultured  Robert 
W.  Steele,  to  whose  memory  his  daughter  de¬ 
votes  her  book  with  delicacy  and  affection. 
Next  to  our  Father’s  house  on  high,  such  a 
home  as  was  his  is  tbe  dearest  refuge  of  our  life. 

We  call  attention  to  the  explanations  of  Dr. 
Harsha  touching  Omaha  Seminary  and  the 
call  of  Dr.  Lampe.  He  refuses  to  acknowl 
edge,  as  will  be  seen,  any  peculiar  connection 
of  that  institution  with  tbe  special  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  on  Seminaries.  While  the 
“truth  of  history”  is  brought  out  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  there  also  appears  the  waning  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  special  inquisition  against  several 
of  our  seminaries. 

A  revival  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  Presbyterial  visitation  has  been  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery 
of  Turriff,  A  series  of  meetings  have  been 
held  at  Turriff,  and  various  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Church  have  been  discussed. 


ARTHUR  D£  R0U6EM0NT. 

The  McAll  Mission  and  the  cause  of  French 
evangelization  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  M.  Arthur  de  Rougemont,  who 
passed  away  on  the  8th  of  last  month,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two.  Of  a  noble  Swiss  fam¬ 
ily,  M.  de  Rougemont  began  to  serve  bis  fel¬ 
low-men  when,  in  1871,  being  then  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
of  Neufchatel,  his  native  canton.  The  com¬ 
rade  and  friend  who  shared  his  work  died  of 
contagious  disease ;  de  Rougemont  lived,  but 
with  greatly  enfeebled  health,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  to  France,  and  shortly  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  McAll  Mission  work  in 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Nice,  and  even  in  Algiers. 
It  was  to  his  sympathy  with  soldiers  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  great  spiritual  needs  that  was 
due  tbe  opening  of  the  soldiers’  reading-rooms, 
always  his  own  peculiar  charge,  which  have 
proved  to  be  so  widely  blessed.  M,  de  Rouge¬ 
mont  was  a  captivating  speaker,  and  he  freely 
gave  his  services,  and  not  only  to  the  McAll 
Mission,  but  to  the  evangelizing  efforts  car¬ 
ried  on  by  French  societies.  As  years  went  on 
and  tbe  subject  of  the  immoral  press  became 
a  burning  one  in  Paris,  M.  de  Rougmont  threw 
himself  into  this  cause  with  all  tbe  Christian 
ardor  that  so  distinguished  him.  When, a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  Signal,  from  being  a  re¬ 
ligious  weekly,  became  a  daily  newspaper 
conducted  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it 
was  he  who  supported  M.  Reveillaud,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  weeklj*,  not  only 
with  his  influence  and  bis  pen  but  with  his 
purse.  A  large  portion  of  his  patrimony  was 
devoted  to  this  cause,  and  he  wrote  for  it  con¬ 
stantly,  even  to  the  last,  when  an  agonizing 
disease,  that  from  which  our  own  General 
Grant  suffered,  was  eating  away  his  life.  He 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  tbe  success  of  this 
highly  perilous  enterprise  practically  assured, 
but  no  one,  hardly  even  his  colleague,  will 
ever  know  what  that  success  cost  him,  the 
pain  and  weariness  of  the  incessant  joumey- 
ings,  pleading,  planning,  and  writing  which 
he  carried  on  in  the  cause,  writing  long  after 
his  malady  had  rendered  him  speechless. 

In  the  Signal  of  August  9th,  tbe  day  after 
bis  death,  M.  Reveillaud  wrote : 

“Death  found  him  ready,  took  him  in  the 
midst  of  activity,  but  in  a  perfect  and  serene 
peace.  A  week  ago  he  said  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  ‘I  have  all  the  faith  which  I  could 
ask  of  God,  and  if  I  desire  to  live  longer,  it 
is  that  I  may  grow  in  love  by  hope.  ’  The  very 
morning  of  his  death  he  wrote  on  his  writing 
pad,  ‘Spirit,  Peace.’  A  few  moments  before 
his  end,  his  brother  having  prayed  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  he  made  a  sign  of  thanks,  and  the  next 
moment  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
fell  asleep  without  a  struggle.  ” 


From  the  Springfield  Republican  we  cut  the 
following : 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  world  wide  traveller 
and  the  delightful  writer,  was  a  visitor  in 
West  Springfield  yesterday,  and  called  on  his 
old  parishioners,  some  of  whom  he  married. 
The  old  white  church  on  Mount  Orthodox, 
over  which  he  so  graciously  presided  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  on 
Elm  Street,  were  visited.  Dr.  Field  was  a 
bachelor  when  he  first  went  to  West  Spring- 
field  from  a  St.  Louis  pulpit,  and  it  was  a  stip¬ 
ulation  of  the  First  parish  that  in  case  he 
married,  his  salary  should  be  increased  8100 
annually.  The  records  show  that  he  speedily 
availed  himself  of  the  annuity.  Dr.  Field  re¬ 
tains  much  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  his 
writings  are  more  popular  in  the  town  library 
than  those  of  any  other  traveller.  Dr  Field, 
in  company  with  his  brother.  Judge  Field,  will 
soon  undertake  the  biography  of  their  late 
brother,  Dudley,  the  eminent  statesman  and 
jurist. 


September  19,  1895. 
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Thb  Messiah  of  the  apostles.  By  Charles 
^I^Augustus  Btiggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblioal  Theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $3. 

This  third  volume  in  the  series  of  Dr 
Briggs’s  Messianic  studies  has  an  interest  all 
its  own.  For  that  matter,  each  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  has  that,  and  if  to  his  works  on  Messi¬ 
anic  Prophecy  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospels, 
Dr.  Briggs  is  able  to  add  besides  the  present 
volume  two  others  on  The  Messiah  of  the 
Church  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Theologians, 
as  he  now  proposes  to  do,  we  shall  have  a 
series  which,  without  being  controversial,  will 
have  a  weighty  influence  in  rectifying  the 
thought  of  Christendom  on  such  subjects  as 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  Christ  and  of 
His  earthly  mission.  The  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  thought  on  any  important  subject 
is  a  most  fruitful  and  valuable  study — never 
more  so  than  when  the  subject  is  such  as 
this.  Dr.  Briggs  has  shown,  with  a  lucidity 
which  is  never  blurred,  but  only  warmed,  by 
the  intensity  of  his  sympathy,  how  the  Messi¬ 
anic  idea  grew  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  ages  before  the  coming  of 
our  Lord ;  he  has  shown  with  a  clearness  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  how 
the  life  and  work  and  teachings  of  Jesur  ful 
fliled,  while  carrying  out  on  larger  lines,  the 
hopes  of  the  ancient  people  and  the  prophecies 
of  their  Scriptures.  In  the  volume  before  us 
he  shows  how  the  Apostles  had  apprehended 
the  Messianic  idea  as  their  Master  lived  it 
out  before  them,  and  what  was  the  working 
out  of  this  idea  in  their  teaching. 

The  candid  student  must  And  himself  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  work  by  the  opening  words  of 
Dr.  Briggs’s  Preface,  even  if  he  has  never 
known  the  volumes  which  precede  it,  and 
been  warmed  by  the  ardent  love  for  Christ, 
as  well  as  illuminated  by  the  clear  scholarship, 
which  distinguish  them.  This  volume.  Dr. 
Briggs  tells  us,  though  substantially  ready 
for  publication  several  years  ago,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  rewritten  during  the  past  year,  because, 
he  says,  “so  much  more  has  been  learned 
about  the  Christ  of  the  Apostles  during  these 
months  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  knew  very 
little  before.”  This  is  the  character  of  great 
scholarship  like  that  of  Dr.  Briggs  when 
joined  with  Christian  love  so  profound  as  his. 
It  is  always  going  on  to  new  acquisitions,  to 
which  the  experiences  of  life  contribute  quite 
as  much  as  the  researches  of  the  student.  It  is 
very  certain  that  this  book  would  not  mani¬ 
fest  the  profound  insight  into  the  minds  and 
teachings  of  the  Apostles  that  it  does  mani¬ 
fest,  but  for  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
“troublous  times”  during  which,  the  author 
says,  “  the  study  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Apos 
ties  has  been  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  ” 

It  is  not  every  scholarly  mind,  it  is  only 
those  minds  which  have  undergone  and  been 
capable  of  enduring  the  strictest  discipline, 
which  can  so  divest  themselves  of  the  accre¬ 
tions  of  other  studies  as  to  see  what,  precisely, 
the  Bible  says;  it  is  only  such  a  mind  which 
is  capable  of  discerning,  or  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  say,  of  inquiring,  what,  precisely,  its 
sayings  mean.  Dr.  Briggs’s  is  a  mind  capable 
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of  these  things.  Like  the  athlete,  “trained 
down”  for  the  race,  every  superfluous  ounce 
of  flesh  got  rid  of,  every  thew  and  sinew  at 
their  highest  tension  of  vigor  and  elasticity,  so 
he  has  been  able  to  strip  his  mind  of  the 
Messianic  notions  “of  the  theologian  and  of 
the  creeds  of  the  Church,  and  to  see  the  Mes¬ 
siah  as  He  is  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles.”  Of  course,  then,  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  “harmonize”  the  diffeient  writers, 
to  make  James  correspond  with  Paul,  and 
Peter  tally  with  John.  The  question  of  this 
book  is  not.  What  is  a  consistent,  all-around, 
practical,  working  doctrine  of  the  Christ?  but 
What  were  the  teachings  about  Him  of  Paul 
and  Peter  and  James  and  the  others?  There 
are  those,  of  course,  who  will  not  think  that 
Dr.  Briggs  has  found  the  correct  answer  of 
this  question ;  but  there  will  be  few.  who  are 
not  rendered  incompetent  by  prejudice  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  his  work,  who  will  not 
see  that  he  has  honestly  tried  to  And  it ;  and 
candid  minds  studying,  not  superficially 
skimming  over,  this  book  are  likely  more  and 
more  to  be  impressed  by  the  truth  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  apprehension  of  the  facts. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  to  enquire,  first, 
what  was  the  Messianic  idea  already  in  the 
minds  of  men  like  Paul  and  John  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  our  Lord.  The 
answer  involves  a  study,  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  of  the  extra-Biblical  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  subject  which  was  current  at 
that  period— works  like  the  Sibylline  Leaves, 
the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Baruch, 
and  others— and  the  first  chapter  shows  and 
summarizes  the  Messianic  ideas  in  them  set 
forth.  Then  comes  a  study  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  as  shown  in  the  Acts 
(especially  in  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  James, 
the  prayer  of  the  assembled  elders,  etc.),  and 
in  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  with 
their  application  of  Old  Testament  writings  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Messianic  ideas  of 
Stephen  and  Philip  belong  not  to  this  class  of 
ideas,  but  are  an  introduction  to  Paulinism, 
and  with  Paul  we  come  to  a  study  of  bis 
epistles  in  chronological  order,  the  Messianic 
passages  being  appropriately  summarized  after 
Dr.  Briggs’s  usual  method.  The  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  preeminently  a  Messianic  epistle, 
receives  extended  study,  though  not  occupy¬ 
ing  so  much  space  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  which  follows  it  and  occupies  nearly 
a  fifth  of  the  volume.  The  epistles  of  John 
and  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  John  are 
then  studied,  and  a  final  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  summing  up  of  the  full  results,  not  in  the 
order  in  which  the  topics  were  presented  in 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  Apostles,  but 
in  the  order  of  the  life  of  Christ,  grouping 
their  utterances  under  such  beads  as  “com¬ 
prehend  His  pre-existence  and  His  post-exist¬ 
ence  as  well  as  His  existence  in  this  world.  ” 

Dr.  Briggs  finds  no  reason  to  doubt  “that 
the  Christology  of  the  Apostles  in  all  of  its 
types  unfolds  from  the  Christophanies  of  the 
risen  and  enthroned  Messiah  granted  to  the 
chief  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  and  John.” 
These  Christophanies,  he  acutely  points  ont, 
“guided  Peter  to  interpret  the  early  life  of 
Jesus,  enabled  Paul  to  understand  the  media¬ 
torial  reign,  led  John  to  know  the  pre-existent 
life,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  re¬ 
demptive  and  judicial  significance  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Advent.”  The  study  of  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  differs,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  work 
which  preceded  it  in  that,  under  the  Gospels 
“the  whole  Messianic  idea  was  shaped  by  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,”  whereas,  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  it  was  “transformed  by  the  heavenly 
reign  of  Jesus.” 

This  broad  general  view  of  Dr.  Briggs’s 
standpoint  and  method  renders  it  almost  un¬ 


necessary  in  a  review  limited  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  religious  newspaper,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  bis  results.  Very  briefly,  however, 
a  few  of  them  may  be  indicated.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Ifessiab,  for 
example,  is  confined  to  the  Pauline  and  Johan - 
nine  types  of  New  Testament  theology,  being 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Book  of  Acts  and 
the  epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude.  But 
in  both  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine  teach¬ 
ings  this  doctrine  becomes  increasingly  prom¬ 
inent,  passing  through  clearly  defined,  pro¬ 
gressive  phases.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  the  stages  through 
which  it  passes  being  very  clearly  marked  by 
Dr.  Briggs’s  method  of  grouping.  In  none  of 
them,  however,  does  he  find  “a  word  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  virgin  birth.”  “It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in 
the  theology  of  the  Apostles  was  constructed 
without  any  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
the  virgin  birth.”  The  conclusion  appears  to 
be  indisputable  that  a  belief  in  the  virgin 
birth  cannot  be  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  “That  cannot  be  an  essential 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  which  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Apostles,  and  which 
finds  no  expression  in  the  theology  of  Peter, 
James,  Paul,  and  John.” 

Passing  over  the  summing  up  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  teachings  dbout  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  which  are  astonishingly  few,  we  find 
an  important  section  which  considers  the 
Apostolic  view  of  the  significance  of  His 
death.  It  appears  that  it  is  viewed  in  several 
different  ways ;  the  earliest  and  most  persist¬ 
ent  is  that  of  interposition,  that  He  died  as  a 
Martyr-prophet.  The  second,  based  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  is  that  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
not  a  sin-offering,  however,  but  a  peace-offer¬ 
ing.  But  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Ephesians,  and  in  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  idea  of  propitiation  comes  out :  in  the  first 
He  appears  to  be  the  sin-offering;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  the  whole  burnt-offering ;  in  the  last.  He 
is  the  anti- type  of  the  entire  sacrificial  system 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Both  Paul  and  John 
teach  “the  universal  redemptive  value  of  the 
death  of  the  Messiah.”  It  is  “a  death  for  the 
race.  ” 

Among  the  most  important  Apostolic  doc¬ 
trines  are  the  resurrection  and  enthronement 
of  Christ  and  His  mediatorial  work,  which  is 
“the  source  of  purification,  sanctification,  and 
transformation.”  The  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  “  a  conception  of  Paul,  ”  and  almost  peculiar 
to  Him,  as  that  of  the  Great  High  Priest  is  to 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Dr.  Briggs’s  views  of  the  character  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  are  especially  important 
because  they  have  been  changed  in  the  course 
of  his  study  for  this  work.  Rejecting  hitherto 
the  documentary  theory  of  the  apocalypse,  be- 
because  of  the  unity  which  be  has  always  found 
in  it,  be  has  been  led  to  accept  the  former  with¬ 
out  giving  up  the  latter.  The  unity  he  now  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  due  to  the  final  editor,  whose 
work  reminds  him  of  that  of  the  great 
prophet  of  the  exile,  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  who, 
according  to  a  theory  proposed  in  the  volume 
on  Messianic  Prophecy,  “made  a  prophecy 
of  remarkable  symmetry  on  the  numerical 
scheme  of  division  of  three  times  three  parts, 
with  refrains,  out  of  three  different  groups  of 
material,  two  of  which  bad  symmetry  and 
refrains  of  their  own.”  That  such  a  scheme 
of  the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah  is  by  no  means  a 
forced  and  mechanical  one,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  literary 
methods  of  the  Hebrews,  is  manifest  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  volume  on  Biblical  Study, 
or  Dr.  Forbes  on  the  Symmetrical  Structure  of 
Hebrew  Poetry.  The  mind  that  wrote  or  com¬ 
piled  the  Apocalypse  was  manifestly  a  Hebrew 
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mind,  thinking  in  Hebrew  methods,  and  it  is 
therefore,  on  the  face  of  it,  by  no  means  un¬ 
tenable  that,  as  Dr.  Briggs  holds,  "the  final 
editor  of  the  Apocalypse  uses  a  number  of 
apocalypses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  each  having 
its  own  original  literary  organism,  and  com¬ 
bines  them  in  a  series  of  seven  Visions,  with 
seven  scenes  in  each  Vision,  the  whole  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  prologue  and  concluded  by  an  epi¬ 
logue.  ”  Not  being  untenable,  the  exposition 
of  this  theory  which  Dr.  Briggs  here  makes 
is  exceedingly  illuminating  to  the  student  of 
this  perplexing  book. 

As  to  the  style  of  this  truly  monumental 
work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  years  have  rubbed  off  some  of  the 
bloom  of  that  poetic  fervor  which  made  the 
first  volume  of  this  series  so  fascinating  and 
inspiring  a  study.  The  style  has  become 
harder  and  dryer ;  not  less  clear  but  perhaps 
more  so,  but  less  persuasive.  Doubtless  it  is 
better  so.  It  is  not  the  writer’s  wish  to  throw 
a  veil  of  glamour  'over  his  teachings,  and  so 
entrap  the  assent  of  his  readers;  he  would 
rather  convince  them  by  the  simple  cogency 
of  his  views.  Here  and  there,  however,  as  if 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  ardor  of  happier  days 
breaks  forth,  and  our  hearts  beat  quicker  in 
response  to  the  appeal,  not  of  the  eminent 
scholar,  but  of  the  ardent  lover  of  the  Christ. 

Zeinab,  the  Panjabi  A  Story  Founded  on 
Facts.  By  the  Rev,  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  I). 
Illustrated.  New  York ;  American  Tract 
Society.  75  cents. 

An  Indian  Moslem  family  loses  its  head  and 
bread-winner,  a  hard-working  scribe.  The 
mother  and  two  children  are  left  with  nothing 
but  their  home.  Zeinab,  the  widow,  finds  her 
lot  a  hard  one  until  a  Christian  physician  of 
her  own  race  takes  pity  on  her  and  finds  her 
work  in  taking  care  of  the  mission  halls.  Her 
daughter  goes  to  the  mission  school  and  learns 
of  Jesus,  and  through  her  the  brother  and 
Zeinab  herself.  The  trials  and  persecution 
which  they  suffer  from  their  neighbors  and 
former  friends,  who  leave  them  alone  in  their 
need,  but  who  feared  tbe  effect  of  their  public 
confession  of  Christ,  and  the  subsequent  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  poor  Christians,  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  story. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  series  of  stiff  paper  bound  novels 
which  the  Macmillans  call  Tbe  Novelist’s 
Library,  appears  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless’s 
story,  (Crania.  It  is  a  very  strongly  told  tale 
of  the  Isles  of  Arran  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Tbe  isolation  of  tbe  life,  the  strongly 
marked  characteristics  of  the  people,  shrewd, 
superstitious,  humorous,  natively  refined,  in 
the  utter  poverty  which  really  is  not  such  be¬ 
cause  all  are  very  nearly  on  a  par— all  this  is 
well  brought  out.  The  two  girl  figures, 
Honor,  the  saint,  and  Crania,  the  brave,  im¬ 
petuous,  noble-hearted  child  of  tbe  world, 
stand  out  in  high  relief,  with  such  foils  as 
Murdoch,  the  (comparatively)  well  bom  and 
idle,  Sban  Daly,  tbe  ne’er-do-we’el,  and  vari¬ 
ous  gossips,  male  and  female.  Miss  Lawless 
wrote  with  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Irish  character,  its  artless  virtues  and  generous 
vices.  Of  necessity  the  story  is  a  tragedy ; 
how  should  it  not  be  when  a  girl  like  Crania 
O’Malley  loves  a  man  like  Murdoch  Blake,  on 
a  lonely,  far  away  island  like  Inishmaan.  The 
story  is,  however,  by  no  means  erotic.  That 
would  be  impossible  where  the  author  was 
Miss  Lawless,  who  knew  how  to  do  justice  to 
the  attitude  of  high  reserve  which  is  de  rigeur 
between  Irish  lovers,  especially  on  Inishmaan. 
(50  cents. ) 

A  volume  containing  a  number  of  papers  by 
competent  writers  on  State  Education  for  the 
People  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  papers  on  the  education  of  women. 


technical  instmction,  aqd  payment  by  results, 
contains  much  that  is  extremely  valuable,  es¬ 
pecially  as  giving  data  for  a  comparison  of  the 
educational  systems  of  many  countries.  The 
weak  point  of  this  work  is  that  not  all  of  tbe 
articles  are  signed,  and  none  are  dated, 
though  there  is  internal  evidence  that  they 
were  written  at  different  periods.  (Bardeen, 
Syracuse.  $1. 25. ) 

The  paper-covered  edition  of  the  Miniature 
Series  of  books  issued  by  the  Macmillans 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  new  num¬ 
bers,  A  7  rip  to  England,  by  Professor 
Coldwin  Smith,  and  The  Pleasures  of  Life,  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  Of  the  former  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  no  better  vade  mecum  for  an 
English  journey,  long  or  short,  could  possibly 
be  found.  Though  it  gives  no  details  of  hotels 
and  railways,  it  gives,  incidentally,  the  best  of 
itineraries,  and  clusters  about  each  place — 
town,  cathedral,  mountain  top — all  the  facts  of 
historic  and  literary  and  artistic  interest 
which  naturally  belong  to  them.  Of  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  book  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
It  has  passed  through  many  editions,  has  been 
read  by  thousands  who  usually  read  nothing 
but  novels,  and  in  this  charming  and  handy 
form  will  be  read  by  thousands  more.  In 
these  days  when  nearly  all  business  men  and 
women  spend  a  couple  of  hours  daily  in 
travelling  to  and  fro,  it  is  very  particularly  a 
good  thing  that  books  of  this  class  should  be 
issued,  as  these  are,  in  pocket  size.  (25  cents 
each. ) 

The  Questions  and  Answers  in  American  His¬ 
tory,  Civil  Government,  and  School  Law,  given 
at  tbe  Uniform  Examinations  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  June,  1892,  will  prove  useful 
to  those  who  have  similar  examinations  to 
pass,  as  showing  what  is  deemed  fundamental 
in  the  study  of  these  subjects.  (Bardeen, 

Syracuse.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Among  graphic  methods  of  illustrating  the 
Sunday  school  lesson,  the  sand-map  is  now 
used  in  many  progressive  schools.  Miss  Juliet 
E.  Dimock,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
this  form  of  lesson  illustration,  has  written  an 
article  soon  to  appear  in  The  Sunday  school 
Times,  in  which  she  describes  the  making  of 
a  sand-map  and  its  varied  uses,  telling  bow 
other  teachers  may  prepare  and  use  these 
"lesson  helps.” 

The  special  feature  of  the  Author’s  Journal 
for  September  is  a  series  of  “Editorial  Talks 
with  writers  by  the  editors  of  some  of  the 
leading  magazines,  including  R.  W.  Gilder, 
H.  M.  Alden,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  F.  M.  Bird, 
and  B.  Arkell. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  the 
following :  Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of 
the  Swedish  Empire,  1682  1719,  by  R.  Nesbit 
Bain,  Vol.  XV.  in  the  “Heroes  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”;  a  History  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Willaim  H.  Powell,  U.  S.  A.,  with 
portraits  of  the  Corps  commanders,  and  some 
thirty-eight  maps  and  battle  plans  drawn  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  work  ;  the  fourth  volume  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill’s  History  of  Social  Life  in 
England,  carrying  on  the  work  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Anne;  A 
Metrical  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  contained  in  a  collection 
of  songs  and  poems,  compiled  by  William  J. 
Hillis.aud  containing  twenty-five  photogravure 
illustrations,  based  on  rare  contemporary 
prints,  engravings,  and  mezzotints  from  the 
large  private  collection  of  the  editor;  a  one- 
volume  edition  of  American  War  Ballads,  com¬ 
piled  by  George  Cary  Eggleston  ;  a  series  of 
famous  books,  offered  as  specimens  of  the 
best  literature  and  of  artistic  typography  and 
book-making,'  under  the  title,  Tbe  Elia  Series ; 
a  volume  of  Lectures  on  Appendicitis,  by 
Robert'  T.  Morris,  M.D.  ;  a  number  of  works 
of  fiction  and  poetry,  and  several  on  art  and 
finance. 

Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney,  the  librarian  of 
Newberry  iibrary,  Chicago,  has  written  a 
dramatic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Helen  of 
Troy,  in  which  he  advances  a  novel  excuse  for 
the  departure  of  Helen  from  the  palace  of 
I  Menelaus.  To  this  dramatic  poem  Mr.  Cheney 


has  added  a  number  of.  Homeric  Experiments, 
as  be  calls  them,  and  has  named  the  collection 
Queen  Helen  and  Other  Poems.  The  book 
will  be  one  of  the  first  publications  of  Messrs. 
Way  and  Williams,  a  new  publishing  firm  of 
Chicago.  The  same  firm  announce  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  volume  of' Russian  Fairy  Tales, 
translated  byR.,^Niabit  Bain,  with  illustrations 
by  C.  M.  Gene.  ' 

Macmillan  an) .  Company  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  publication  this  fall  an  important  his¬ 
torical  work  relating  to  the  Colony  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  entitled.  The  Economic  History  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  tbe  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Bruce.  The  author  is  a  well  known 
Virginian,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Hon.  James 
A.  Sedden  and  brother-in-law  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page;  he  is  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  author 
of  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,  a  work 
included  in  the  “Model  Library”  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  next  volume  to  appear  in  Macmillan 
and  Company’s  series  of  Economic  Classics 
will  be  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Professor  Scbmoller’s  brilliant  essay  on  The- 
Mercantile  Sy  tern.  It  is  the  most  complete 
survey  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  economic 
institutions  and  policy  of  the  chief  European 
countries  in  the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to- 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  an  im¬ 
portant  text  book  entitled  Chemical  Experi 
ments.  General  and  Analytical,  by  R.  P. 
Williams,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  the 
English  High ’School,  Boston.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  more  than  100  sets  of  illustrative  experi¬ 
ments,  about  half  of  which  belong  to  general 
chemistry,  tbe  rest  to  metal  and  acid  analysis. 

Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  has  just  completed  her  editorial  work  on 
Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  for 
Tbe  Students’  Series  of  English  Classics,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Leach,  Sbewell,  and  Sanborn. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I).  C.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Stark-Munro 
Letters;  A.  Conan  Doyle. - The  Mottoes  and  Com¬ 

mentaries  of  Friedrich  Froeoel’s  Mother  Play- 
Translated  by  Henrietta  R.  Eliot  and  Susan  K. 
Blow. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great:  Charles  Dickens; 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Great  Expectations. 

and  Hard  Times;  Charles  Dickens. - Nelson;  .Tohn 

Knox  Laughton. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Revolution  of  1848;. 
Imbert  de  Saint  Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth 

Gilbert.  Martin. - English  I.a.nds,  Ijetters,  and 

Kings;  Donald  G.  Mitchell. - Side  Talks  with 

Girls;  Ruth  Ashmore. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Book  of  .Jere¬ 
miah;  "W.  H.  Bennett. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company :  Our  Lonl's 
Teaching;  .lames  Robertson. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Tbe  Missionary 

Pastor;  .James  Edward  Adams. - The  Historical 

Deluge;  ,1.  William  Dawson. - Questions  of  .Mod¬ 

ern  Inquiry;  Henry  A.  Stimson. 

American  Tract  Society:  A  New  Samaritan;  .Ju¬ 
lia  McNair  Wright. - He  Maketh  Me  to  Lie  Down; 

By  a  Shut-in. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia: 
Those  Midsummer  Fairies;  Theoilora  C.  Elmslie. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company :  Studies  in  Theolog¬ 
ical  Definition. 

Fretlerick  A.  Stokes  Company;  Zoraida;  William 
I.«  Queux. - A  Bubble;  L.  B.  W’alford. - A  Cen¬ 

tury  of  German  Lyrics;  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker. 

- Princes  and  Princesses  Paper  Dolls;  Elizalieth 

S.  Tucker. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  The  Journal  of 
tbe  Plague;  Daniel  Defoe. 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia:  Under  the  Re<l 
Flag;  Edward  King. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company:  The  Hand  of  Fate; 
Kate  Lilly  Blue. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Selected  Lives  from  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos;  Arthur  'W.  Roberts. 

American  Book  Company:  Niagara  Falls  and' 
their  History;  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

International  News  Company:  The  Gray  Wolfs 
Daughter;  Gertrude  Warden. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Arena:  Education;  Littell; 
Thinker;  ^hool  Review;  Biblical 'W’orld;  Author’s 
Journal;  Pansy;  Writer;  Kindergarten  News; 
Truth;  Missionary  Record;  Chinese  Recorder;  Fort 
nightly. 
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THE  LATTER  DAYS  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
PINERIES. 

That  which  inevitably  happens  to  any  region 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  petroleum,  or  other 
natural  product  valuable  in  commerce,  hap¬ 
pens  at  last  to  a  region  stocked  with  any  of 
the  best  varieties  of  timber.  It  passes  through 
the  period  in  which  the  product  is  plentiful, 
and  is  busily  wrought  and  transported,  into 
the  days  of  its  decline,  scarcity,  and  disap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  this  transition  involves  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  place— 
its  buildings  and  roads  and  sounds  and  odors, 
and  especially  the  character  of  its  population. 

Look  at  a  mining  region  from  which  all 
“pay  dirt"  has  been  extracted,  or  an  oil  re¬ 
gion  in  which  there  are  no  more  “gushers,” 
and  the  remaining  wells  do  not  pay  for  pump¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  places,  from  being  hives 
of  industry,  teeming  with  an  enterprising, 
money-spending  population,  which  ran  up 
hotels  and  business  houses  as  if  by  magic, 
have  become  the  very  abodes  of  desolation. 

Desolation,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
invariable  successor  of  the  flush  times  of  any 
particular  industry.  The  instance  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  presents  us  with  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  of  one  set  of  conditions  which 
might  have  been  thought  to  constitute  the 
glorious  high-water  prosperity  of  the  place, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  set  of  conditions 
more  delightful  to  contemplate  than  the  first. 

We  speak  of  a  region  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegany — the  region  all  around  Olean 
and  Portvile.  It  was  within  our  memory  one 
vast  and  far-reaching  natural  plantation  of 
the  noble  white  pine,  immensely  valuable  for 
that  precious  timber  called  for  in  building  all 
over  the  continent.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  it.  Into  this  region  came  enterprising 
men  from  the  East,  purchased  the  lauds, 
erected  their  primitive  saw  mills  on  all  the 
affluents  of  the  river,  and  began  felling  the 
noble  trees  and  working  them  into  lumber, 
which  was  sent  down  the  Allegany  and  the 
Ohio  to  the  southern  markets.  For  this 
work  a  peculiar  population  was  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  a  few  men  with  money  to  invest, 
more  with  brains,  and  more  still  who  were 
simply  men  of  iron  physical  constitutions,  who 
were  ready  to  be  employed  by  the  other 
classes  named,  and  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard¬ 
ship,  and  face  all  kinds  of  peril.  Axemen, 
teamsters,  millwrights,  sawyers,  raftsmen, 
river  pilots,  common  laborers,  converged  upon 
every  mill  site  and  river  port.  The  whole  re 
gion  became  fragrant  with  the  delicious  odor 
of  newly  cut  pine  boards.  Little  stores  were 
opened  for  the  supply  of  the  men  and  their 
families.  All  through  the  days  and  nights  of 
the  winter  season  might  be  heard  the  incessant 
play  of  the  old  fashioned  saw-gate  tearing 
through  the  mighty  logs.  And  when  the  raft 
ing  season  opened  is  the  spring,  with  great 
piles  of  boards  at  every  principal  eddy,  there 
was  presented  a  most  animating  scene  of  stal¬ 
wart  men  laying  the  “platforms"  and  shipping 
the  oars  and  putting  on  board  the  provisions 
of  the  great  lumber  fleets  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  pilots,  would  soon  be 
sweeping  away  on  the  first  freshet  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Those,  in  one  way,  were  glorious  times. 
The  commerce  was  gainful.  There  grew  up  a 
set  of  lumber  kings,  men  who  more  and  more 
monopolized  the  business,  and  became  very 
rich. 

After  a  time  the  pine  became  scarce,  and 
finally  gave  out  altogether.  Many  of  the  men 
who  had  become  wealthy,  chose  to  remain  on 
the  spot  where  their  fortunes  had  been  made. 
They  still  had  their  extensive  lands,  denuded, 
indeed,  of  pine,  but  excellent  as  a  general 
thing  for  farming  purposes.  By  a  stroke  of 


happy  discovery,  some  of  these  exhausted 
pineries,  proved  to  be  oil  ferritory,  and  then 
came  another  tide  of  success,  resulting  in  still 
greater  fortunes.  Some  of  the  oil  still  re¬ 
mains.  But  in  places  where  there  is  no  longer 
pine  nor  oil,  may  be  seen  beautiful  farms, 
with  handsome  dwellings.  Here  and  there  a 
pretty  village,  like  Portville,  where  once  there 
was  nothing  but  lumbering,  has  grown  up, 
with  its  church  and  school  and  shops  and 
shaded  streets,  and  where  a  visitor  finds  all 
the  improvements  of  refined  and  educated 
people. 

A  recent  visit  to  this  last  named  place, 
where  we  have  a  church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke,  brought  to 
the  writer’s  attention  some  things  that  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  things  of  the  old  order. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  mill  which  runs  day 
and  night,  employed  in  the  old  work  of  saw¬ 
ing  lumber,  but  not,  not  the  noble  pine — all 
that  is  gone.  There  is  still,  however,  to  be 
found  a  great  quantity  of  that  coarser  wood, 
the  hemlock.  This  is  first  stripped  of  its 
valuable  bark,  which  goes  to  the  great  tan¬ 
neries  in  the  region,  then  cut  into  logs  and 
floated  to  a  mill  like  that  of  the  Mersereaus 
above  mentioned,  and  there  cut  into  boards, 
plank,  scantling,  joists,  lath,  and  the  like. 
But  the  contrast  with  old  time  ways  is  seen 
in  the  improved  machinery.  This  is  most 
curious.  Water  power  is  used  when  there  ig 
water,  and  when  that  is  low,  steam  is  em¬ 
ployed,  employed  all  the  time,  in  fact.  And 
the  work  goes  on  with  a  rush  and  roar  that 
are  astounding.  Up  come  three  or  four  logs 
at  a  time,  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  by  an 
endless  chain,  armed  with  hooks.  Left  on  a 
platform,  they  do  not  have  to  be  rolled  as  for¬ 
merly  with  a  “cant  hook”  by  man  power. 
Vertical  beams,  with  spurs,  are  thrust  up 
from  below,  rolling  a  log  onto  the  “carriage,” 
which  is  instantly  propelled  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  saw  by  a  steam  piston. 
And  then  the  saw  is  no  leisurely  reciprocating 
machine,  jigging  up  and  down  as  of  old,  but 
an  immense  hand  saw  which  tears  its  wav 
through  the  timber  with  a  continuous  cut  and 
scream.  Man  power  is  saved  at  every  turn. 
Edging,  planing,  cutting  into  convenient 
lengths,  carrying  out  of  the  mill,  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  system  of  levers  and  rollers  that 
make  ancient  lumbering  operations  like  child’s 
play. 

One  who  walks  about  the  pretty  village  of 
Portville  in  these  days  of  later  summer,  and 
contemplates  the  gentle  waters  of  the  Oswayo, 
and  the  Allegany,  silently  creeping  along  in 
their  low  channels,  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
the  overwhelming  fury  with  which  they  have 
swept  over  the  place  in  the  time  of  two  or  three 
recent  spring  floods.  All  along  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  which  runs  upon  the  river 
bank,  now  high  above  the  water,  may  be  seen 
strong  wire  loops,  laying  bold  of  the  rails  at 
each  end,  and  made  fast  to  deeply  driven 
stakes.  These  are  the  anchors  to  bold  the 
track  in  place  when,  as  often  happens,  a 
raging  flood,  six  feet  over  the  embankment  is 
lifting  up  the  whole  track,  ties,  irons,  and  all. 
and  threatening  to  take  it  bodily  down  the 
valley. 

Asking  a  lad  something  about  a  little  steam 
launch  which  is  kept  near  the  Mersereau  mill, 
I  was  told  that  one  purpose  of  it  was  to’take 
people  from  their  homes  when  they  were  caught 
by  the  spring  floods. 

As  announced  at  the  time  in  this  paper,  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Portville  was  struck  by 
lightning  some  months  ago  and  totally  con¬ 
sumed.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  peo 
pie  are  vigorously  pushing  the  work  of 
building  a  new  and  beautiful  church.  Mean¬ 
time  all  the  services  are  conducted  with  spirit 
and  hopefulness  in  a  good  hall ;  the  people  are 
in  no  wise  cast  down,  and  “the pleasure  of  the 
Lord  prospers  in  their  hands.  ”  Clebicus. 


THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  ADIRONDA€KS. 

Years  ago  our  beloved  Dr.  Cuyler  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  old  world, 'and  bis  letters 
upon  what  he  saw  and  heard  abroad  were 
bewitchingly  entertaining,  and  the  vehicles 
of  much  valuable  information.  But  our 
own  grand  country  was  suffered  to  remain 
unheralded  in  the  columns  of  the  secular  and 
religious  press,  and  the  world  at  large  knew 
but  little  of  Mohonk  and  the  great  West. 
There  were  few,  if  any,  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  our  own 
country  and  use  their  pens  in  delineating  the 
many  beautiful  and  wonderfully  interesting 
places  found  on  our  own  mountains,  lakes,  and 
seashores.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
writer  met  Dr.  Cuyler  somewhere  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroad,  and  asked  him  to  extend 
his  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  use  his 
pen  in  behalf  of  the  great  West,  as  he  had 
so  successfully  done  for  the  lands  beyond  th 
sea.  For  lack  of  time,  the  good  Doctor  wished 
to  be  excused.  Time  to  visit  the  old  world, 
but  not  the  new  ! 

It  was  only  a  few  years  afterward,  however,  . 
that  letters  from  the  Pacific  coast  began 
to  appear  in  The  Evangelist.  People  opened 
their  eyes.  They  began  to  say  that  we 
had  something  there,  as  well  worth  seeing 
as  anything  abroad.  The  good  Doctor  evi¬ 
dently  was  there.  Now  if  he  will  forsake 
beautiful  Mohonk  and  the  Catskills,  and 
extend  his  journeying  into  the  Adirondacks, 
be  will  see  a  countiy  three  times  larger  than 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  eighteen 
hundred  lakes,  from  two  to  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  in  some  of  which  bottom  has,  as  yet, 
never  been  found,  and  all  well  stocked  with 
fish.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  artificial  lakes  in 
the  Adirondacks,  such  as  may  be  found  in  parts 
of  the  Catskills,  for  lack  of  something  better. 
He  will  also  see  five  hundred  mountain  peaks, 
ranges  extending  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  covered  with  majestic  forests,  and  having 
plenty  of  deer.  The  Doctor  does  not  tell  us 
whether  there  are  deer  to  be  found  in  the 
Catskills. 

He  will  find  a  climate  so  uniform  and  in¬ 
vigorating,  the  air  so  dry,  that  thirty  per 
cent,  of  all  pulmonary  troubles  are  cured.  So. 
on  behalf  of  friends,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of 
the  Adirondacks,  we  bid  the  Catalpa  brother 
to  come  this  way  next  season. 

But  when  beginning  this  letter,  I  had  no 
intention  of  digressing.  This  season  in  the 
Adirondacks  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  great  crowds.  Hundreds  of  peolpe  have 
been  turned  away  from  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  for  lack  of  accommodations.  Never 
before  were  so  many  people  in  the  Adirondacks 
as  during  the  past  season.  Great  trains  of 
cars,  in  two,  and  often  in  three  sections,  have 
come  and  gone  with  their  loads  of  human 
freight.  Many  people  eminent  in  the  various 
professions  and  walks  of  life  have  been  here. 
Senators,  legislators,  judges,  physicians,  cler¬ 
gymen  and  laymen  have  enjoyed  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  and  sailed  on  the  placid  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes. 

Among  our  own  ministers  who  have  been  here 
are  Rev.  John  Reid,  D.  D.,  and  family,  Yonk¬ 
ers.  They  have  a  pleasant  cottage  overlooking 
Mirror  and  Placid  Lakes  at  the  foot  of  old 
White  Face ;  the  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell  of 
Phillips  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  N. 
Y.  ;  be  has  been  occupying  a  cottage  on  Mir¬ 
ror  Lake;  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ; 
the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.  D.,  both  at 
the  Grand  View,  Lake  Placid  ;  the  Rev.  John 
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R.  Davis,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Fourth-avenue 
Church,  N.  Y.  ;  he  and  his  family  stopped  at 
Grand  View,  Lake  Placid ;  the  Rev.  George 
L.  Spining  D.D.,  South  Orange,  with  family, 
summered  at  Rustic  Lodge,  on  the  Upper  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake:  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.D., 
of  Rochester,  tarried  a  while  at  Grand  View, 
Lake  Placid;  the  Rev.  Charles  Chapin,  and 
family.  New  York,  at  Rustic  Lodge,  Upper 
Saranac  Lake ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  of  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J..  at  Grand  View,  Lake  Placid; 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Roberts.  D.D. ,  LL.D. ,  with 
family,  at  Amperrand,  Lower  Saranac  Lake; 
the  Rev.  J.  Clement  French,  D.D.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  at  Hollywood  Camp,  St.  Lawrence 
County ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Alexander  of  Terre  Haute, 
at  Lamb’s  Cottage,  Lake  Placid,  while  many 
others  whose  faces  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see, 
were  here.  Many,  if  not  all  these  brethren, 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  missionaries 
by  advice  and  preaching.  < 

Dr.  Spining,  among  other  services,  addressed  j 
a  large  congregation  at  Lake  Placid  in  behalf  j 
of  Home  Missions.  A  goodly  sum  was  the  re-  i 
suit  for  the  Board.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  | 
with  great  power  and  eloquence  to  a  large  | 
gathering  on  the  Indian  question. 

“John  Brown’s  body  lies  mouldering  in  the 
grave"  about  three  miles  from  Lake  Placid. 
Two  of  the  eminent  clergymen  whose  names 
are  given  above,  made  a  walking  pilgrimage 
to  the  humble  spot  one  beautiful  summer  af¬ 
ternoon,  covering  in  all  six  miles  Thousands 
visit  the  grave  annually.  A  great  boulder 
rises  at  the  head  of  the  mound,  upon  which 
is  inscribed  the  simple  name.  "John  Brown.” 
Mountain  peaks  rise  about  it  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  No  marble  shaft  is  needed  to  mark 
the  old  hero’s  resting  place,  and  one  would  be 
singularly  out  of  order.  The  recent  effort  to 
create  a  fund  for  such  a  monument  is  out  of 
taste,  and  the  money  contributed  worse  than 
thrown  away. 

Among  the  laymen  spending  the  summer 
here  might  be  mentioned  the  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Inslee  of  Central  Church,  New  York,  Dr. 
Smith,  pastor.  He  and  his  family  have 
for  years  put  up  at  Paul  Smith’s.  Mr.  T. 
G.  Sellew  of  the  Phillpis  Memorial  Church, 
and  Mr.  Winters  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  tarried  at 
Lake  Placid.  The  above,  with  others,  will 
long  live  in  the  annals  of  Christian  kindness 
in  this  new  part  of  our  State.  One  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Grand  View  at  Lake  Placid, 
is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  is  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  Christian  character. 

The  new  church  edifice  at  Lake  Clear  Junc¬ 
tion  is  occupied  every  Sabbath,  but  not  com¬ 
pleted.  This  new  structure  is  valued  at  about 
$2,000,  and  faces  the  beautiful  lake,  with  tall 
and  neat  spire  pointing  heavenward.  It  is  the 
only  church  edifice  for  miles  about,  and  the 
congregation  has  been  ministered  to  very  ac- 
oeptably  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Branford, 
a  theological  student.  This  is  the  sixth 
church  edifice  built  in  the  Adirondacks  during 
the  last  five  years.  Five  more  are  needed  in 
like  destitute  places  in  these  mountains  at 
once.  This  new  church  is  far  from  being 
paid  for.  They  are  greatly  in  need  of  ^00  to 
meet  financial  obligations.  Who  will  help? 
Any  sums  may  be  sent  to  the  missionary.  Rev. 
R.  G.  McCarthy,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ,  or  to  O. 
D.  Eaton.  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Board,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Three  young  men  of  good  common  school 
education,  consecrated,  and  able  to  conduct 
meetings,  are  wanted  for  evangelistic  work 
at  once.  Pastors  knowing  of  such  men  will 
confer  a  great  favor  by  bringing  the  matter  to 
their  attention.  “Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces.”  Abous. 

Sarahac  liAxa,  N.  T.,  Sept.  10, 18B6. 


SEPTEMBER. 

By  AuRusta  Moore. 

Hark  !  'tie  September  calUog ! 

River  and  monotain.  hear. 

Garden  and  field  ard  vinejard 
The  sonnde  of  her  uoming  cheer. 

Winds  in  her  'wingB  she  is  brlngintt. 

Fanning  the  heats  away; 

Dews  to  her  toties  are  clinging. 

For  the  fiowers  at  close  of  day. 

All  that  has  life  rejoices. 

Tet  throbbing  beneath  it  all 
Are  pulses  of  tender  sadness 
For  leaves  that  so  soon  must  fall; 

And  weirdly  do  sylvan  voices. 

At  the  solemn  close  of  day. 

Complain  to  the  stars  above  them 
How  beautiful  things  decay. 

Red  Robin  is  sottly  saying. 

To  his  ronnd-eye<).  gentle  mate: 

My  dear,  it  is  pleasant  staying. 

Rut  the  season  is  growing  late. 

The  bluebird  and  Robert  of  Lincoln 
Are  safe  in  tbeir  Southern  home. 

And  our  neft  in  the  sweet  magnolia 
Is  waiting  for  us  to  come." 

O  let  us  roam.  Beloved, 

Over  the  hills  while  «  e  may; 

September  will  flit  line  its  shadows. 

And  Wintei  is  on  bis  way. 

Summer,  with  hot  band  wilted, 

Stifled  with  (loisooed  brestb. 

Till  Nature  berself  seemed  fainting 
And  sinking  away  to  death. 

But  now  is  the  West  Wind  blowing. 

Balmy  and  cool  and  sweet; 

Fair  are  the  skies  above  us. 

And  the  paths  beneath  our  feet. 

Up  to  the  golden  mountain, 

■  Up  to  the  emerald  wood; 

Drink  from  the  crystal  fountain  • 

Wine  that  renews  the  blood. 

Between  the  beats  and  the  snow  banks. 

While  asters  and  poppies  stay, 

■While  trees  are  as  green  as  summer. 

Away  to  the  hills!  away ! 

OUR  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Facts  For  the  Consideration  of  Oar  Ministers,  Ses¬ 
sions  and  Presbyterian  Friends  Generally  at  I  he 
North". 

Bv  President  D.  J.  Sanders,  D.D. 

I  have  no  apology  for  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  since  I  am  writing  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  to  Presbyterians  touching  a  practical 
question  of  church  extension  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  the  South,  respecting  which  we 
are  all  deeply  interested.  There  are  two 
aspects  of  it  which  demand  discussion  at  this 
time.  The  first  is  the  somewhat  widespread 
and  often  expressed  historical  error  to  the 
effect  that  the  number  of  colored  Presby-  ! 
terians  now  in  fellowship  with  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  only  exceed  by  two  or 
three  thousands  the  number  annexed  to  the 
Southern  Church  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the  colored 
work  in  the  Southern  Church,  quoting  in  part 
from  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  says:  “In  IS-IS  there 
were  some  12,000  Presbyterian  church  mem¬ 
bers  among  the  slaves.  With  a  million  or 
more  of  money,  and  abundant  laborers  in  the 
Lord,  our  Northern  Presbyterian  brethren 
have  been  able  in  twenty  seven  years  to  in¬ 
crease  this  number  to  only  17,000,  working 
chiefiy  where  Presbyterians  have  always  been 
numerous  and  infiuential.  ” 

As  a  general  statement,  this  is  true,  but 
when  properly  analyzed,  it  appears  that  an 
erroneous  and  injurious  impression  is  made, 
not  designedly,  we  may  grant,  even  upon  the 
minds  of  our  friends,  to  the  effect  that  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  effort  to 
make  Presbyterians  of  negroes  is  rather  fruit¬ 
less  and  disheartening.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  conditions  and  relations  upon  which 
this  comparison  is  based  are  utterly  unlike 
and  do  not  furnish  a  parallelism,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  figures  are  misleading.  The  colored 
!  people  “annexed”  to  Southern  white  congre¬ 
gations  under  the  old  system  formed  no  part 


of  church  life,  especially  in  its  ecclesiastical 
aspects,  except  it  might  have  been  to  swell 
numbers.  In  their  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
pent-up  privileges,  their  Presbyterianism  was 
of  the  meagre  sort  which  requires  microscopi¬ 
cal  inspection  to  find  and  estimate'  it.  There 
was  no  colored  ministry,  nor  eldership,  nor 
congregation,  except  three  or  four  of  the  last 
named,  imperfect  and  defective.  Whereas  the 
colored  people  now  in  “fellowship”  with  the 
Northern  Church,  starting  twenty-seven  years 
ago  with  small  nuclei,  a  few  here  and  there, 
neglected  remnants  of  the  “annexed,”  in  some 
cases  after  the  masses  had  been  swept  into 
other  denominations  under  colored  leaders 
(the  better  educated  of  these  from  the  North, 
who,  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
times,  combined  political  and  religious  leader¬ 
ship  with  that  wonderful  power  of  slavish  con¬ 
trol  known  only  to  Southern  residents  of  the 
period),  have  developed  into  a  respectable  body 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  This  17,000  colored  Presbyterians  in 
the  Northern  Church  implies  more  than  back 
seats  in  the  house  of  worship  or  a  place  in  the 
gallery  and  a  quiet  reception  of  the  Word  from 
the  pulpit.  These  figures  imply  230  educated 
ministers,  1,020  elders,  650  deacons,  806 
churches,  17,581  communicants,  and  18,280 
Sabbath -school  scholars.  They  imply  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  and 
Christian  education  among  themselves,  to  the 
amount  of  $75,000,  and  in  addition  to  numer¬ 
ous  parochial  schools,  thirteen  high  schools 
and  academies,  Scotia  and  other  female  sem¬ 
inaries,  and  a  well  known  university  (Biddle), 
manned  efficiently  by  approved  colored  pro¬ 
fessors,  with  one  exception,  raised  up  within 
the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  $500,000  that  have  been  put 
in  real  estate  for  these  schools  and  churches, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  somewhat  more  to 
show  for  the  “million  or  more  of  money  and 
abundant  laborers”  than  some  would  care  to 
admit.  I  feel  confident  that  our  refiecting 
friends  in  the  Church  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  inapposite  comparison  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  Let  the  work  be  pushed 
vigorously  along  the  lines  hitherto  so  greatly 
blest  of  God. 

The  second  aspect  is  the  groundless  view 
still  prevalent  among  many  to  the  effect  that 
colored  people  cannot  become  Presbyterians, 
that  they  are  “nathral-bnrn  Methodists  and 
Baptists”  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  means  to  try  to  make  Presbyterians 
of  them.  This  heresy  is  well  answered  by  the 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  Church  among 
them  just  given.  And  yet  it  is  known  that 
outsiders  with  axes  to  grind,  indirectly  em¬ 
ploy  this  heresy  to  divert  gifts  from  Presby¬ 
terians  in  tbeir  direction.  For  instance,  here 
is  an  individual  who  claims  to  represent 
some  institution  which  stands  for  scores  of 
thousands  of  colored  people ;  he  comes  to  min¬ 
isters  and  Sessions  who  desire  to  do  good  for 
the  largest  possible  number  of  colored  people ; 
with  brass  in  bis  cheek  and  oil  on  his  tongue, 
he  declares  himself  and  bis  enterprise  to  be 
more  dependent  upon  “our  white  Presbyterian 
friends  here  at  the  North  than  any  one  else.  ” 
“But  for  our  Presbyterians  our  college  would 
have  gone  down  long  ago.”  “Our  Church, 
which  numbers  its  hundred  thousands  would 
become  paralyzed  but  for  your  sympathy  and 
help.”  These  and  similar  appeals  to  minds 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
\  Presbyterianism  to  the  colored  people  have  the 
desired  effect.  The  money  is  obtained.  Were 
this  all,  the  case  would  not  be  at  its  worst. 
But  this  very  individual,  or  bis  set  whom  he 
represents,  appears  here  in  the  South  and  em¬ 
ploys  the  weapon  thus  placed  in  their  bands 
by  our  Presbyterian  friends  North  in  open 
warfare  upon  colored  Presbyterians  and  their 


institutions  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people  against  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  its  work  among  them. 
The  sweet  melodies  in  praise  of  Presbyterians 
sung  into  Northern  Presbyterians  ears  when 
money  is  being  solicited,  is  changed  to  harsh 
notes  of  criticism  and  the  apparent  unfortu¬ 
nate  indifference  of  Southern  Presbyterians  is 
employed  to  illustrate  the  points  of  such  criti¬ 
cism.  Race  prejudice  is  appealed  to  in  every 
way  that  may  injure  the  Presbyterian  cause. 
White  ministers  and  teachers  connected  with 
our  schools,  churches,  and  Prisbyteries,  though 
here  in  the  name  of  the  Master  and  on  terms 
of  ecclesiastical  parity,  are  dubbed  as  “white 
bosses  of  these  negro  Presbyterians.”  Thus 
by  concealing  their  largest  sources  of  supply, 
and  appealing  to  prejudices,  an  aggressive 
warfare  is  carried  on  against  colored  Presby¬ 
terians  in  the  South  by  a  set  of  people  who  get 
their  most  effective  weapons  of  defence  at  the 
hands  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  people 
North.  After  long  years  of  experience  ani 
observation  here  at  the  front,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  it  is  my  deliberate  conclusion 
that  no  one  thing  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
extension  of  our  work  among  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  than  this  one  mistake  of  our  friends. 
When  a  Presbyterian  gives  one  dollar  to  aid 
the  work  of  his  own  church,  and  five  dollars 
to  aid  the  work  of  somebody  else’s,  he  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  should  there  be  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  latter’s  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  Northern  Pres¬ 
byterians  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  mis¬ 
lead  by  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
has  not  been  substantial  Presbyterian  growth 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  since 
the  work  was  begun,  nor  to  put  a  club  into 
the  hands  of  outsiders  to  use  to  beat  down 
Presbyterians  by  appealing  to  prejudices.  For 
Presbyterians  to  do  the  greatest  real  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  our  i)eople,  it  is  better 
in  every  way  to  give  increased  support  to  Pres 
byerian  agencies  among  us.  These  can  be 
reached  either  through  the  Board  of  Missions, 
or  by  sending  to  the  object  direct  as  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  have  set  down  naught  in  malice.  I  desire 
the  prosperity  of  all  schemes  that  have  for 
their  object  the  uplifting  of  the  people,  but  the 
cause  of  Christ  as  represented  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  with  her  enterprise,  holds  the 
first  place.  I  trust  that  our  Presbyterian 
people,  who  are  pledged  to  the  cause,  will  en¬ 
large  their  expressions  of  practical  sympathy 
and  aid  in  pushing  the  work  that  our  Church 
may  yet  become  even  more  effective  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  her  operations  in  the  South. 

Biddlb  rNiVBRsmr,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

-  PUNCTUALITY. 

The  punctuality  which  reigned  over  the 
domestic  regulations  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
sometimes  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  his 
guests.  His  aunt,  while  living  in  the  house, 
appeared  one  morning  too  late  for  breakfast, 
and  well  knowing  what  awaited  her  if  she 
did  not  “take  the  first  word  o’  fly  tin’,”  thus 
diverted  the  expected  storm*  “Oh  Dr.  Chal- 
mes !”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room. 
“I  had  such  a  dream  last  night— I  dreamt  you 
were  dead.”  Indeed,  aunt,”  said  the  doctor, 
quite  arrested  by  an  announcement  which  bore 
so  directly  upon  his  own  future  history.  “And 
I  dreamt,”  she  continued,  “that  the  funeral 
day  was  named,  and  the  funeral  hour  was 
fixed,  and  the  funeral  cards  were  written ; 
and  that  the  day  came  and  the  folks  came 
and  the  hour  came ;  but  what  do  you  think 
happened?  Why  the  clock  had  scarce  done 
chapping  twelve,  which  was  the  hour  named 
in  the  cards,  when  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  within  the  coffin,  and  a  voice  gey,  per¬ 
emptory,  and  ill -pleased  like  came  out  of  it, 
saying,  'Twelve  chappit,  and  ye’re  no  liftin'?” 
The  Doctor  was  too  fond  of  a  joke  not  to  en¬ 
joy  this  one,  and  in  the  hearty  laugh  which 
followed,  the  ingenious  culprit  escaped. 


BEAl'TIFCL  BOONTILLE. 

To  return  and  visit  a  former  parish  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  delights  of  ministerial  vacations, 
but  this  delight  is  greatly  enhanced  when  the 
place  itself  is  full  of  attractions,  apart  from 
its  memories  and  associations  Precious  in¬ 
deed  are  the  recollections  of  more  than  three 
years  spent  here  among  a  loving  and  loyal 
people,  and  of  the  repeated  outpourings  of 
God’s  Spirit  which  were  enjoyed  during  that 
time ;  truly  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is 
holy  ground.  And  our  spiritual  pulse  is 
quickened,  too,  by  the  reflection  that  this  is 
the  region  of  country  where  the  great  evan-, 
gelist,  Finney,  found  his  hope  in  Christ  and 
began  those  marvellous  ministrations  which 
were  used  by  divine  power  to  regenerate 
whole  communities.  And  it  is  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
place  so  strongly  attached  to  their  faithful 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Jessup,  a  man 
of  beautiful  spirit,  whose  ministry  is  attended 
with  many  encouraging  manifestations. 

But  Boonville  itself  ought  to  be  better 
known  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  no  out  of- 
the-way  place,  but  a  beautiful  village  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  on  the  line  of  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Raiload,  the  old  Utica  and 
Black  River  Road,  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Utica.  The  elevation  of  Utica  above  the  level 
of  the- sea  is  only  about  400  feet ;  Boonville,  so 
little  removed,  is  700  feet  higher;  the  summit 
level  of  the  Black  River  Canal  is  at  Boonville, 
the  canal  being  here  fed  from  Forestport,  and 
dividing,  part  of  its  amber  waters  tunning 
into  the  Hudson  River  and  through  New  York 
Bay  into  the  sea,  and  part  of  them  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Black  River  to  the  north, 
whence  they  flow  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  so  into  the  same  sea  at  a 
very  different  point.  This  summit  level  is 
1,110  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  as  the 
village  rises  considerably  from  this  point,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  lifts  its  inhabitants  into  a  wondrously 
pure  atmosphere,  which  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  inhale  night  and  day.  Moreover,  Boonville 
is  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  Adirondack 
Wilderness,  and  its  atmosphere  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  that  great  health-giving  region,  so 
that  if  one  can  endure  the  hard  winters,  or 
can  arrange  simply  to  spend  his  summers  here, 
he  will  have  promise  of  great  benefit 

The  whole  region  around  about  this  place  is 
thrilling  with  interest;  history  plays  no  im¬ 
portant  part,  but  he  who  loves  nature  will 
find  a  never  ceasing  fund  of  enjoyment.  Be¬ 
ing  so  near  the  wilderness,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  quick  and  easy  entrance  into  the  great 
park.  But  at  Boonville  itself  you  are  breath¬ 
ing  Adirondack  air  and  not  suffering  Adiron¬ 
dack  confinement.  Many  natures  recoil  from 
the  enforced  quiet  of  the  wilderness ;  on  the 
Fulton  Chain,  for  instance,  there  are  no  roads, 
hardly  even  a  foot-path,  except  from  camp  to 
camp,  travel  must  a  ways  be  by  boat,  and 
through  the  woods  a  guide  is  a  necessity  on 
account  of  the  peril  of  becoming  lost.  But 
not  so  at  Boonville.  where  a  dozen  beautiful 
roads  lead  out,  either  down  into  the  Black 
River  Valley,  or  up  over  superb  hills,  from 
whose  summits  may  bo  enjoyed  magnificent 
views  of  the  entire  surrounding  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  a  vast  stretch  of  the  wilderness  itself. 
Along  the  tops  of  these  hills  one  may  drive 
hie  steeed  or  bicyle  for  many  miles,  and  be 
constantly  regaled  by  splendid  views  which 
will  give  his  mind  an  inspiration  worth  coming 
many  miles  to  receive.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  nooks  and  corners  to  be  found  out, 
where  nature  has  lavished  her  beauties,  and 
where  pleasant  repose  may  be  had  on  any  of 
the  many  beautiful  days. 

But  one  does  not  need  to  go  out  from  the  I 


village  in  order  to  be  entertained.  Its  streets 
are  well  kept,  and  there  are  many  lovely 
homes,  whose  exterior  and  interior  are  both 
suggestive  of  the  quiet  comfort  in  which  these 
good  people  live  and  enjoy  living,  and  from 
certain  spots  in  the  village  extensive  views 
may  be  had  similar  to  those  described  above 
as  being  obtained  in  the  country.  And  as  for 
the  society  here,  a  former  pastor  might  be 
accused  of  extravagance,  if  he  should  allow 
himself  to  speak  as  he  feels,  but  it  may  cet- 
tainly  be  said  that  Boonville  is  blessed  with* 
many  choice  people  who  are  worth  more  to  it 
than  all  its  pure  air  and  superb  scenery. 

The  wonder  is  that  in  these  days  of  summer 
outings  Boonville  has  not  become  more  of  a 
resort.  I  find  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  to  come  to.  I  have  this  day  come  back 
to  Boonville  from  the  wilderness,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  week,  and  find  it  to  such  a  nature 
as  mine  far  more  satisfying.  Health  and 
strength  and  tone  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
ought  to  be  found  here  by  any  one  who  is 
jaded.  It  may  be  on  account  of  its  elevation 
that  Boonville  ought  to  tempt  hay  fever 
sufferers  to  its  bosom  ;  that  malady  is  hardly 
known  here.  A  few  hay  fever  sufferers  have 
been  here  this  season,  and  have  enjoyed  great 
relief,  if  not  entire  immunity.  There  is  very 
little  rag  weed  growing  about  the  place, 
almost  none  at  all  in  the  village  proper.  If 
the  Board  of  Health  will  exterminate  what 
there  is,  Boonville  ought  at  once  to  be  over¬ 
run  with  hay  fever  sufferers.  The  great  lack 
is  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  summer 
visitor.  Some  one  with  energy  and  business 
capacity  and  a  limited  amount  of  capital, 
would  put  before  himself  fine  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  if  he  would  select  one  of  the  most  sightly 
locations  in  town,  erect  a  modern  summer 
hotel,  with  a  capacity  for  75  or  100  guests, 
and  make  it  known  that  to  the  summer  visi¬ 
tor  Boonville  is  at  last  open.  The  business 
men  of  the  village  would  cooperate  in  such  a 
plan  by  taking  stock.  In  my  opinion  immedi¬ 
ate  success  would  follow,  and  a  great  boon 
would  be  conferred  upon  tired  and  worn 
humanity.  Property  here  sells  at  ridiculously 
low  figures,  and  the  cost  of  help  and  provisions 
is  low.  I  am  persuaded  that  here  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  some  one. 

Frederick  Campbeli,. 

Boonville,  N.  Y.,  September  ID.  1805. 

A  SEEKER  AFTER  GOD. 

Mr.  MacGowan  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Mission  at 
Amoy,  gives  an  interesting  narrative  (in  the 
Bible  Society  Reporter)  of  the  conversion  of  a 
devout  Chinaman  who  became  a  colporteur, 
did  splendid  service  in  that  capacity,  and  has 
just  died.  He  was  an  earnest  worshipper  of 
the  idols,  and  had  some  perception  besides  of 
a  great  power  in  heaven,  to  whom  a  man 
ought  to  pray.  One  morning  he  was  standing 
before  hie  open  door,  as  his  daily  custom  was, 
with  burning  incense  stick  in  his  hand,  send¬ 
ing  up  prayers  for  help  to  heaven.  A  stranger, 
a  Chinaman,  passing  through  the  village, 
stopped  and  said  to  him :  “To  stand  there  and 
talk  to  the  sun  will  do  you  no  good.”  “What 
do  you  mean?”  “Why,”  the  man  said,  “I 
have  been  in  a  preaching  hall  in  Amoy,  and 
they  told  me  there  that  a  man  to  obtain  sal¬ 
vation  must  worship  God.”  The  stranger 
passed  on,  but  bis  words  remained.  “Mr. 
Gun”  had  known  before  of  a  Christian  church 
in  a  village  some  miles  away,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  western  religion  could 
have  an;  message  for  a  good  Chinaman.  But 
now  he  would  go  and  see.  Next  morning  he 
found  his  way  to  the  church.  It  happened  to 
be  a  Sunday.  The  pastor  talked  to  him,  and 
was  delighted  with  bis  earnest  wish  to  know 
the  truth.  The  Christian  people  began  to 
gather  for  the  morning  service,  and  each 
group,  as  they  came  up,  had  a  kindly  greet¬ 
ing  for  the  stranger.  At  the  hour  of  worship 
all  talk  was  hushed,  and  Mr.  Gun  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  solemnity,  and  yet  glad¬ 
ness.  of  the  service:  singing,  prayers,  sermon, 
each  with  comfort  for  a  restless  soul,  such  as 
he  had  never  heard  of  before.  “He  attended 
the  services  for  several  weeks.  He  watched 
the  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  flanlly  he 
declared  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  his  faith 
never  wavered.  God  was  more  real  to  him 
than  anything  else  in  all  the  world,  and  the  one 
supreme  object  of  his  life  was  to  induce  nieo 
to  worship  Him.  There  are  at  least  four 
churches  that  exist  to-day  as  memorials  of  his 
zeal  and  faithfulness  as  a  Christian.  ” 
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DANISH  NIGHT-WATCHMAN’S  SONG. 
[Still  happily  in  use  in  some  6ut-of-the-way  parts 
of  this  little  kingdom.  I  regret  being  unable  to 
furnish  tne  name  of  translator,  but  am  assured 
that  it  is  well  rendered.— T.  BowiCK,  Copenhagen, 
u“u8t  14th.] 

“ONK  O'CIiOCK.” 

Ho,  watchman,  bo  I 
Help  ue.  O  Jean  dear. 

In  patience  here  below 
Our  cross  a1  way  to  bear— 

No  other  help  we  know. 

Oor  cluck  hts  Jnst  stmck  one; 

Thine  aid  accord. 

We  look,  O  Lord, 

For  aid  to  Thee  alone. 

“two  O’CIiOCK.’’ 

Ho,  watchman,  bo  I 
Ttaon.  Jesu,  Kood  and  kind,  *  ' 

Who  to  our  succor  came 
When  we  were  lost  and  blind. 

We  bless  'Thy  holy  name. 

O  Holy  Ghost  oivine. 

May  Thy  bright  beants. 

Thy  heavenly  gleams. 

On  us  forever  shine. 

“THRM  O’CIiOCK.” 

Ho,  watchman,  ho ! 

The  night  is  now  far  spent. 

And  near  to  band  the  day. 

O  liord,  all  harm  prevent 
That  might  Thy  fold  dismay. 

Our  clock  has  just  struck  three— 

Father,  we  pray. 

Help  us  a  way. 

And  let  us  Thy  face  see. 

“FOUR  O’CIiOCK.” 

Ho,  watchman,  bo ! 

To  Tnee.  O  mighty  Lord. 

-Be  praise  in  iieaven  al»ove 
For  that  Thou  dost  afford 
Us  help  and  ceaseless  love. 

Now  towards  the  matin  chime. 

For  quiet  rest 
The  Lord  be  blest: 

Think  on  the  passing  time. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  RECORDS.  —  ENHLISH 
PRESBYTERIANS  IN  HOLLAND. 

A  highly  interesting  pamphlet  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  M.  G.  Wildeman,  at  the  Hague,  one  of 
the  well  known  genealogists  of  that  country, 
giving  a  history  of  the  former  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  Hague.  This  English  church 
was  finally  dissolved  in  lb22,  by  royal  reso¬ 
lution,  and  the  Bibles,  hymn-books,  the  silver 
chalice  used  at  the  communion  table,  and  a 
part  of  the  records  were  transferred  to  the 
Consistory  of  the  Netherland  Reformed  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  same  city.  Among  the  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  of  that  Presbyterian  church, 
is  one  containing  a  register  of  the  church  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  subjects  of  “Ye  King  of  Great 
Brittaine,  resident  in  the  Hague. — Begun  in 
the  yeare  1627.”  This  first  volume  is  mostly 
filled  with  entries  of  marriages,  christenings, 
and  elections  of  office-bearers,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  three  volumes  are  fuller  on  sessional 
business,  and  quite  complete.  Among  the 
baptisms  are  two  members  of  royal  houses 
who  were  sponsors,  viz:  leSS,  January  20. 
Frederick,  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Coningbame. 
Witnesses:  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Prince 
Elector  Palatine.  1641,  March  17,  Frederick, 
son  of  Col.  Cochran.  Witnesses:  the  Queen 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange.  The  regis¬ 
ter  now  preserved  contains  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  and  the  list  of  baptisms 
and  marriages  from  the  year  1677  until  1825. 
The  title  of  the  register  is :  “The  acts  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Consistory,  beginning  with  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Philip  Macdonald  de  Bowie, 
who  was  inducted  and  confirmed  unto  his 
ministry,  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  1676  " 

Although  in  a  volume  published  at  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Holland,  in  1833,  and  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  that  city, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  William  Steven,  M. 
A.,  a  few  pages  give  a  very  short  history  of 
the  other  English  churches  in  Holland,  hardly 
anything  of  great  importance  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  church  at  the  Hague,  and  this 
induced  me  to  present  to  your  readers  some 
extracts  of  Mr.  Wildeman’s  pamphlet,  which 
will  give  them  a  proper  idea  of  the  Presby- 
erian  Church  in  Holland  in  former  days.  I 


follow  the  exact  wording  and  spelling  used  in 
preparing  the  official  registeis  of  the  church. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1677.  An¬ 
thony  Baddimer  was  installed  as  Reader,  and 
the  following  agreement  was  signed  by  him : 

I,  underwritten,  doe  accept  of  the  Reader’s 
place  at  the  salary  or  wages  of  seventy  gilders 
a  year  (the  new  year’s  gift  being  included). 

I  doe  likewise  promise  to  discharge  all  the 
parts  of  my  function  faithfully,  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Minister  and  Consistory,  and  in 
caaeof  misdemeanor  and  ill  behaviour,  to  sub¬ 
mitt  myself  to  the  discipline  and  censure  of 
the  Consistory.  I  doe  further  promise,  that 
in  case  I  might  goe  to  live  in  some  other  town 
or  for  any  other  reason  desire  my  dismission, 
to  continue  reading  and  to  performe  all  the 
other  parts  and  duties  of  my  place  till  such 
time  as  the  Consistory  shall  be  provided  of 
another  Reader.  At  the  Hague  on  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1677. 

In  the  session  held  January  1,  1678,  the 
salary  of  the  Reader  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  gilders,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Whereas  Anthony  Baddimer  was  made 
Reader  in  the  month  of  November  last  past 
onely  upon  a  salary  or  pay  of  seventy  gilders 
a  year,  whether  they  ought  not  make  some 
addition  thereunto,  and  the  rather  since  they 
were  now  in  a  condition  by  reason  of  Her 
Highnesses  present.  The  which  being  con 
sidered  and  voted  about,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  allow  Anthony  Baddimer  one  hun¬ 
dred  eilders  a  year,  five  and  twenty  gilders 
every  quarter,  and  that  he  should  have  it  pro¬ 
portionable  from  the  very  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  requested,  in  1680, 
to  be  allowed,  in  case  she  intended  to  visit  the 
church,  to  occupy  separate  seats  for  herself 
and  her  suite.  In  the  minute  book  of  the 
church  mention  thereof  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

In  the  year  1680,  about  the  above  mentioned 
time.  Her  Highnesse,  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
ordered  Mr.  Philip  Macdonald  de  Bowie  to  goe 
to  the  Burgemaisters  of  the  Hague,  and  in 
Her  name  to  desire  them  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  cause  make  some  convenient  seats 
for  Her  Self  and  these  of  her  family,  that 
whensoever  She  came  to  serve  Almighty  God 
at  this,  our  Church,  She  might  not  give  any 
the  least  disturbance  to  others,  or  have  them 
turned  out  of  their  seats,  the  which  commis¬ 
sion  he  withall  due  respect  undertook. 

Accordingly  he  went  to  wait  upon  the 
Burgemaisters  mett  together  at  the  stad 
house,  and  delivred  the  particulars  of  his 
commission  from  Her  Highnesse  of  their 
readinesse  to  serve  Her  not  onely  in  this  but 
on  all  other  occasions. 

The  which  he  promised  to  doe. 

Accordingly  the  very  day  after,  he  ac¬ 
quainted  Her  Highnesse  with  it. 

Mr.  Philip  Macdonald  de  Bowie  was  likewise 
desired  by  the  Burgemaisters  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  informe  their  architect,  Mr. 
van  Swieten.  what  and  how  many  seats  ought 
to  he  made  for  Her  Highnesses  use,  and  these 
of  Her  family,  and  to  give  his  assistance  from 
time  to  time.  The  which  he  undertook  to  doe. 

After  this  the  Burgemaisters  sent  for  their 
architect,  Mr.  van  Swieten,  and  commanded 
him  to  draw  a  model  or  make  a  draught  of 
four  seats,  the  uppermost  of  them  covered 
overhead,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Philip 
Macdonald  de  Bowie,  Minister  of  this  English 
Congregation. 

When  the  model  was  made  and  drawn  Mr. 
van  Swieten  offered  it  to  the  Burgemaisters, 
when  they  had  perused  it,  approved  of  it,  and 
withall  found  that  the  uppermost  seat  for  the 
use  of  both  their  Highnesses  was  much  raised 
(as  it  ought  to  be),  and  that  the  pulpit  was 
old,  too  narrow,  and  too  low.  they  then  gave 
orders  to  Mr.  van  Swieten  that  a  new  pulpit 
should  be  made. 

Here  its  to  be  observed,  that  when  Mr. 
John  Price  first  entered  upon  his  Ministry,  all 
the  seats,  forms,  and  galleries  did  belong  to 
this  English  Consistory. 

On  the  16th  day  of  September,  1696,  the  Rev. 
Macdonald  de  Bowie  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Consistory  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
members  then  present  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  day  a  century  was  past  since  the  English 
Church  was  established  at  the  Hague.  It  was 
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then  resolved  that  a  memorial  service  should 
be  held  on  September.  19th,  to  commemorate 
this  jubilee,  and  that  also  the  former  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  congregation  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  celebration.  The  assemblage 
came  on  the  stated  day  together  in  the  Golden 
Lion,  “at  the  signe  of  the  golden  lion,  in  the 
street  called  het  Hofstraetie.  A  dinner  was 
also  given  at  the  occasion,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  repast  grace  was  said  by 
the  Rev,  de  Bowie,  of  which  the  registers  of 
the  church  state  a«  follows : 

The  Minister  began  with  a  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  unto  Almighty  God  (the  Original 
and  Fountain  of  all  blessings),  proper  for  the 
subject  matter  of  the  day ;  he  likewise  de¬ 
clared  what  gratitude  the  Consistory  and  the 
whole  English  Congregation  owed  and  were 
bound  to  pay  unto  the  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Vriesland,  their  Patrons  and  Benefac¬ 
tors,  especially  for  their  bounty  and  favour, 
not  only  in  erecting,  but  in  protecting  this 
English  Congregation  hiherto,  the  Minister 
concluding  also  with  an  earnest  prayer  unto 
the  great  God  for  the  safety  and  preservation, 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Government  and 
State  of  God’s  Church  in  generall,  the 
Churches  of  this  United  Provinces  and  our 
English  Congregation  also  in  particular.  The 
which  prayers  and  thanksgivings  being  ended, 
the  whole  Company  returned  the  Minister 
their  hearty  thanks. 

Late  at  the  evening  the  invited  guests  en¬ 
joyed  a  supper,  and  the  Jubilee  was  concluded 
the  next  day  by  a  fish  dinner.  At  which  time 
everyone  paid  his  quota  or  proportion  of  what 
was  spent  and  wherewitch  ended  the  Jubilee 
in  brotherly  love,  quiet,  and  peace. 

The  Rev.  Macdonald  de  Bowie,  who  until 
September  of  the  year  1715  had  so  eminently 
officiated  as  a  pastor  of  the  church,  died  on 
the  17th  day  of  that  month,  the  same  year. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Milling  was  soon  appointed 
to  replace  him,  but  was  not  installed  before 
May  3,  1716.  The  original  papers,  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Consistory,  contain  the  following 
remarks  concerning  the  call  of  Mr.  Milling : 

Now  the  reason  why  Mr.  Miling  was  not  in¬ 
vested  sooner,  tho  he  was  called  and  accepted 
the  unanimous  call  of  the  Consistory,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1715,  was  a  dispute  that  happened  be¬ 
twixt  ye  deputies  of  the  Dutch  Classis  of  the 
Hague  and  the  English  Consistory,  which  oc¬ 
casion’d  a  tedious  law  suit,  wherein  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Consistory  got  the  better,  the  particulars 
of  which  process  may  be  seen  in  the  original 
papers,  that  are  in  the  custody  of  this  Con¬ 
sistory." 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1745,  Mr.  William 
Y’^oung  was  appointed  as  Reader,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  June  18,  1747,  the  Rev.  Milling 
spoke  very  favorably  of  the  Rev.  Maclaine, 
who,  upon  request  of  the  Consistory,  came  the 
previous  year  from  Ireland  to  the  Hague,  un¬ 
der  promise  that  the  Consistory  would  pay  all 
his  expenses  during  his  sojourn  in  Holland. 
The  Rev.  Milling  then  proposed  to  appoint 
Mr.  Maclaine  as  second  minister  of  the  church, 
his  sermons  having  given  more  than  ordinary 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  motion  was  favorably  received,  and 
the  registers  of  the  church  mention  his  invest¬ 
ment  as  co-pastor  in  the  following  words: 

Aug  27,  1747.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Maclaine 
being  for  the  third  time  proclaimed,  was  in¬ 
vested  by  me,  as  co  pastor  of  this  Congrega¬ 
tion,  after  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dutch  form  by  me,  Robert  Milling. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Milling,  whose  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  the  Hague,  made  him  dear  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  denomination,  as  well  in  Holland 
as  in  England,  died,  August  14,  1747,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  This  death  is  the  last 
entry  in  the  registers  of  the  church.  These 
registers  then  were  closed,  and  the  last  few 
words  written  therein  were : 

The  subsequent  Resolutions  of  the  English 
Consistory  are  registered  in  a  Book  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  which  is  kept  in  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Chamber.  Morris  Coster. 

New  YORK,  August  29, 1895. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Canada  Presbyterian  writes  of  the  late 
Convention  in  Toronto,  from  participation  in 
which  the  Rev.  .Andrew  Murray  came  directly 
to  New  York.  Our  contemporary  only  touches 
upon  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  an  occa¬ 
sion  quite  out  of  the  common  path  of  popular 
gatherings,  it  having  been  announced  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  those  who  might  assemble: 

The  object  of  it,  the  deepening  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life,  was  somewhat  uncommon,  out  of 
the  usual  course  of  large  public  conventions  as 
hitherto  held  in  this  city.  It  was  not  evan¬ 
gelistic  in  the  sense  that  its  object  was  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  ignorant  of 
or  indifferent  to  it.  It  was  for  Christian  peo- 

file  and  the  deepening  of  their  spiritual  life, 
t  extended  over  three  days,  from  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  inclusive.  After  a  very  pleasant 
gathering  of  friends  and  sympathizers  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  a  be¬ 
coming  reception,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson  not 
having  yet  arrived,  the  meetings  began  prop¬ 
erly  with  one  for  prayer  on  Tuesday  morning 
in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  Association 
Hall.  “Let  the  friends  sit  well  forward;  in 
battle  the  brave  soldiers  press  up  to  the  front,” 
were  the  words  spoken  in  new  and  rather  un¬ 
musical  tones  which  first  greeted  our  ears. 
They  were  spoken  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mur¬ 
ray,  who,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room  en¬ 
tered  also  upon  the  work  he  had  come  for. 
The  room  was  small  and  far  from  full.  The 
second  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  in  the 
afternoon  and  was  large  for  a  first  meeting 
and  for  the  time  of  day,  and  each  succeeding 
one  on  to  the  end  was  larger  than  the  one  be¬ 
fore.  They  were  striking  meetings.  The  glad 
and  happy,  or  placid  and  earnest,  devout  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  faces  that  one  saw  all  around 
was  very  noticeable.  While  all  ages  were 
there,  yet  the  number  of  aged  people,  quiet¬ 
looking,  thoughtful,  serene  and  grave,  ap¬ 
peared  large,  but  larger  were  those  in  young 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  a  good  repre 
sentation  of  all  between  filling  up,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  the, whole  space  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  between  two"  and  three  thousand.  It 
was  interesting,  and  indicative  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  meetings,  to  overhear  the  religious 
conversation  that  went  on  before  they  began 
between  people  who  evidently  were  unknown 
to  each  other.  There  pervaded  the  meetings 
from  first  to  last  a  most  asocial  feeling,  and  as 
often  the  same  people  met  in  the  same  part  of 
the  hall,  before  the  close  they  felt  like  friends 
of  one  another. 

The  simplicity  of  the  management  and  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  large  and  thronging  numbers 
was  a  most  helpful  and  agreeable  feature  of 
those  meetings.  There  was  no  fussy,  self-im¬ 
portant  manager-in  chief  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  hailing  now  this  one  and  now  that, 
distracting,  vexing,  and  worrying  the  minds 
of  quiet  people.  Everything  went  on  with  a 
smoothness  as  if  somehow  the  convention  ran 
of  itself  with  the  quietness  of  a  well-oiled 
machine.  When  the  audience  had  assembled 
and  before  the  formal  opening,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
who  led  the  singing  in  admirable  style  and 
spirit,  appeared  on  the  platform  and  gave 
out  distinctly,  quietly,  as  if  it  were  really  the 
worship  of  God  which  was' to  be  engaged  in, 
a  suitable  hymn,  and  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  a  lady,  or  on  the  organ  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  demeanor  was  serious  and  becom¬ 
ing,  the  praise  was  conducted  in  a  way  that 
was  simply  delightful.  There  was  none  of  the 
distraction  of  a  large  choir,  not  half  of  whom 
perhaps  had  any  real  heart  interest  in  the 
worship.  And  such  singing,  so  led,  such  a 
swelling  volume  and  tide  of  praise,  it  was 
gladdening,  uplifting,  enlarging  to  the  heart, 
and  making  it  receptive.  It  was  to  our  mind 
a  model  praise  service,  and  happy  would  the 
churches  be  that  could  or  would  just  copy  it. 

The  speakers  and  soul  of  the  convention  on 
the  human  side  were  only  two,  and  they  were 
enough ;  men  different,  but  both  of  them  men 
of  great  power.  There  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pier¬ 
son,  a  man  of  high  intellectuality,  ratiooina- 
tive,  whose  heart  truth  must  reach  and  im¬ 
press  through  the  reason  and  understanding, 
and  who  instinctively  seeks  to  reach  others  in 
that  way ;  a  full  man,  with  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  and 
original,  and  of  secular  science,  which,  with 
great  facility,  he  draws  upon  and  uses  for 
illustration,  who  has  reached  his  present  spir¬ 
itual  standing  only  after  some  very  humbling 
experiences,  and  who  has  still,  we  should  say, 


no  small  struggle  to  keep  up  against  the  flesh 
not  yet  thoroughly  subdued,  making  freely 
freqent  personal  references,  and  of  a  fiery 
energy ;  he  was  the  Paul  of  the  occasion.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray  was  more  of  the  emotional, 
meditative,  the  purely  spiritual,  mystical,  we 
might  call  it  in  the  theological  sense,  domi¬ 
nating  him,  dwelling  in  more  ethereal,  purer, 
spiritual  atmosphere  than  the  other,  more 
wrapped  up  and  completely  absorbed  with  the 
presence  of  the  divine  ^ing,  with  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  clearer  spiritual  vision  of  divine 
things,  as  if  they  were  the  very  element  in 
which  he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being;  he 
was  the  Apostle  John  of  the  two,  the  man  who 
sat  closest  to  his  Master  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  His  breast.  His  prayers,  his  appeals, 
his  wonderful  insight  into,  his  knowledge  and 
laying  bare  before  people  the  working  of  their 
own  hearts,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  many 
who  heard  him  and  came  under  his  magnetic 
spiritual  power. 


The  Examiner  gives  these  public  school  com¬ 
parisons  : 

New  Yorkers  have  always  shown  themselves 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  their  public  school 
system,  and  with  ^ood  reason,  as  we  are 
again  strikingly  reminded  by  certain  statistics 
submitted  at  the  recent  conference  of  Good 
Government  Clubs  held  in  this  metropolis.  It 
appears  that  the  average  salary  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  is  only  $677,  as  against  $762  in  Brooklyn, 
$780  in  Chicago,  $808  in  Cincinnati,  $888  in 
San  Francisco,  and  $1,000  in  Boston.  The  ex¬ 
pense  per  head  of  the  school  population,  from 
five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  in  the 
metropolis  only  $6  8,  as  against  ^.74  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  $7  in  Chicago,  $7.07  in  Cincinnati,  $8  81 
in  San  Francisco,  and  $11.70  in  Boston.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  per  head  of  school 
population,  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  is  in  New  York  only  $42  60,  as  against 
$54  80  in  San  Francisco,  and  $81.18  in  Boston. 
In  New  York  City  the  number  of  children  not 
in  any  school  amounts  to  thirty- eight  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population,  as  against 
thirty  per  cent,  in  ^ston.  In  New  York 
there  are  ten  “truant  officers”;  Boston,  with 
only  one  quarter  of  New  York’s  population, 
has  twenty.  The  comparison  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  the  disadvantage  of  New  York  at 
every  essential  point.  The  disgrace  should  be 
promptly  remedied  by  the  proper  authorities. 


The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  improve¬ 
ments  which  concern  great  commercial,  and 
even  national  interests: 

Next  November  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  vote  u^n  the  proposition  to 
issue  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  employed  in 
improving  the  Erie,  the  Champlain,  and  the 
Oswego  Canals.  It  is  intended  to  deepen  the 
Erie  Canal  to  nine  feet,  and  the  Champlain 
Canal  to  the  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  commercial  needs  of  qur 
time  demand  more  than  such  feeble  improve¬ 
ments  as  these  would  be.  These  needs  require 
the  replacing  of  the  present  Erie  Canal  by  a 
ship  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Should  this  gigantic  project  material¬ 
ize,  steamers  might  leave  Duluth  and  proceed 
with  their  cargoes  of  wheat  directly  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  justice,  that 
the  building  of  this  ship  canal  is  a  national 
rather  than  a  State  project,  but  it  should  be 
a  State  project  so  far  as  its  idea  may  serve  to 
prevent  the  people  of  this  State  from  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  trivial  improvements.  Another 
proposition  is  to  build  a  ship  canal  around 
Niagara  Falls  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  one  from 
Oswego  to  Utica,  thence  using  the  Mohawk 
to  Troy,  and  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
Hudson  southward  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  canal  boat¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  profitable.  The  old-fashioned, 
slow- moving  canal  barges  are  no  longer  able 
to  compete  with  the  railways,  but  a  ship 
canal,  in  connection  with  the  lakes,  would  be 
able.  It  would  diminish  the  present  rate  per 
bushel  for  transporting  wheat,  thus  propor¬ 
tionately  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  Europe  there  would  be  something  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  military  value  of  a  ship 
canal.  In  this  country  there  is.  of  course, 
not  so  much  to  be  said  in  that  respect,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  lost  sight,  of,  for  in 
the  event  of  such  a  canal  being  built  across 
New  York  State,  it  would  be  possible,  with 
the  new  Chicago  canal,  for  light-draught  gun¬ 
boats  to  proceed  from  New  York  by  interior 
waterways  to  New  Orleans.  Unfortunately  for 


the  financial  return,  the  New  York  State 
Canal,  like  the  new  Kaiser  Wilb^sn  Canal, 
but  unlike  the  Suez  Canal,  would  be  frozen 
half  the  year. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  having  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  “Free  Pews,"  thui 
presents  the  case  as  between  the  free  choroli 
system  and  rented  sittings : 

Because  here  and  there  he  who  pays  pew. 
rent  acts  in  anything  but  a  Christian  manner 
to  those  he  may  find  in  the  seat  he  expected 
to  occupy,  even  sometimes  behaving  like  a 
hog,  there- is  a  good  deal  of  unwise  talk  about 
the  evils  of  the  pew  system.  " 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  seats  should  be 
free  for  the  occupation  of  strangers,  but  we 
see  little  difference  in  principle,  whether  a 
church  member  pays  a  specified  amount 
which  entitles  him  to  a  seat  for  a  spe6ified 
time,  and  pew  rent  in  this  country  is  nothing 
more,  or  whether  he  puts  the  same  sum,  or 
more,  statedly,  in  the  envelope  distributed  to 
him  yearly  by  the  treasurer.  In  either  case 
he  agrees  to  contribute  statedly  to  the  support 
of  the  church  he  attends,  as  is  his  bounden 
duty,  only  in  one  he  obtains  certain  advan¬ 
tages,  in  the  other  none.  But  we  fail  to  see 
that  the  Gospel  is  any  more  free  in  one  case 
than  the  other. 

Yet  it  is  very  common  of  late  years  to  hear 
this  plea  put  forth,  though  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  both  methods  has  taught  us  that 
the  so-called  “free  church”  system  costs  the 
individual  members  of  the  church  more  than 
under  the  pew  rent  plan. 

In  every  church  the  burden  of  its  support 
and  of  its  benevolent  enterprises,  is  borne  by 
a  comparatively  small  number,  and  the  method 
adopted  does  not  seem  to  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  respect,  but  to  the  free  church 
there  attaches  the  solitary  advanta^  that 
strangers  feel  encouraged  to  enter.  Though 
it  would  seem  that  an  invitation  welcoming 
such  ought  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

In  the  free-pew  plan,  where  each  contributM 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  right,  there  is 
apt  to  grow  op  a  feeling  that  anything  given 
to  the  church  is  a  benevolence,  which  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  feel  that  he  is  giving  to  the  I^rd  when 
he  pays  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
Christian  should  be  supplied  with  a  comforta¬ 
ble  place  on  Sunday  any  more  than  on  week 
days,  and  the  rent  of  his  pew,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  should  be  paid  by  him  just  as  much 
from  a  sense  of  duty  as  is  his  house  rent. 

What  he  contributes  to  benevolent  and  re¬ 
ligious  objects  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane. 
Here  he  gives  a  free-will  offering  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  Him,  and  Him  alone,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  amount  of  his  contributions. 

The  free  church  system  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  generally  separating  families  more 
than  when  the  older  method  prevailed,  and 
where  it  does  not  do  so,  and  a  family  habitu¬ 
ally  occupies  one  place,  it  would  seem  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  very  preemption  evils  urged  against 
pew  rents. 

Our  observation  leads  us  to  think,  also, 
that  the  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  so 
many  to  sit  as  close  to  the  door  and  as  far 
away  from  the  minister  as  possible,  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  specified 
seat  to  which  the  worshipper  is  attached, 
under  the  free  church  system,  while  some¬ 
times,  as  we  have  said,  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  a 
whole  family  seated  together,  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  under  the  old  method  of  pew 
renting.  _ _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  quotes  and  com¬ 
ments  : 

Prof.  Caird,  writing  on  Evolution,  says: 
“The  identity  of  a  being  that  lives  and  devel- 
opes  is  shown  above  all  in  the  fact  that  though 
it  is  continually  changing  its  whole  nature, 
yet  nothing  absolutely  new  is  ever  introduced 
into  it.”  But  we  ask,  if  a  being’s  whole  na¬ 
ture  is  changed,  what  becomes  of  its  identity? 
Again,  how  can  a  whole  nature  be  changed 
without  the  introduction  of  something  abso¬ 
lutely  new?  The  difference  among  beings  is 
a  difference  in  quality,  and  how  can  evolution 
account  for  this?  It  can  account  for  a  quan¬ 
titative  variation,  but  a  difference  in  quality 
cannot  be  explained  without  the  intervention 
of  something  which  diverted  the  straight  line 
of  development  and  made  it  not  simply  more, 
but  also  other  than  it  was.  The  confounding 
of  a  quantitative  change  with  a  qualitative  is 
the  vice  which  inheres  in  all  theories  of  evo¬ 
lution.  • 
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[There  being  no  Sunday-school  Leeson  for 
Rallying  Day — which  this  year  falls  upon  Sep¬ 
tember  29th— we  are  glad  to  present  in  this 
place  some  very  pertinent  thoughts  and 
suggestions  by  Drs.  Worden  and  Brom  field 
kindly  prepared  at  our  special  desire.  Some 
of  their  points,  if  not  quite  new.  yet  strike  us 
as  of  the  first  importance.  The  constituting 
of  the  church  school,  with  pastor  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  as  a  centre  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  pushing  of  the  work  into  homes 
and  neighborhoods  round  about,  is  a  method 
of  churcb  extension  and  infiuence  quite  legiti¬ 
mate  and  practicable,  provided  only  there  are 
wise  and  well  instructed  men  and  women  to 
lead  in  the  endeavor.] 


THE  CALL  TO  RALLY. 

Bt  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

All  this  September  day  there  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  me,  just  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
Europe,  a  call  that  thrills  my  soul.  As  I  hear 
it,  I  repeat  it  to  my  fellow  ministers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  teachers :  The  hour  of  quiet  has 
been  given  and  enjoyed ;  now  is  the  hour  for 
toil.  You  have  been  resting  simply  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  this  hour.  Towards  it  you  have  been 
looking  and  longing,  now  perform  tbe  task  for 
which  you  have  been  preparing.  Has  your 
vacation  made  you  more  eager  for  your  work, 
more  bumble  in  patient  submission  to  Christ’s 
Word  and  will,  to  deny  yourself  and  follow 
Him  in  caring  for  His  own  sheep  and  lambs? 
Has  your  experience  of  the  goodness  of  God 
tended  to  make  you  practically  more  conse¬ 
crated  ?  Are  you  now  ready  to  fulfill  the  vows 
which  you  made  that  henceforth  you  would  be 
more  unreservedly  Christ’s? 

For  this  earnest  devotion,  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity —Rallying  Day,  September  29th. 

THERE  18  THE  8ABBATH.8CHOOL. 
to  be  recruited,  reopened,  and  rehabilitated. 
There  are  scholars  to  be  sought  and  brought. 
There  are  hymns  to  be  siing.  Neglected  youtb 
to  be  reached  and  compelled  to  come  to  the 
school.  “These  you  have  with  you  always.” 
There  are  careworn  teachers  whom  you  should 
encourage  and  strengthen. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  you  can 
better  your  school,  and  no  way  is  better  than 
that  of  deepening  your  own  oonsecration  and 
spirituality.  You  need  more  time  for  this,  for 
secret  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Word,  and 
your  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re¬ 
ward  you  openly.  You  can  manifest  more 
genuine  sympathy  with  your  pastor,  your 
superintendent,  your  fellow-teachers,  and  all 
the  scholars.  You  can  put  on  your  things 
and  go  out  and  hunt  up  those  absent  members 
of  our  class.  If  you  cannot  find  them  in 


their  homes,  you  may  find  them  on  the  street, 
returning  from  school.  You  can  visit  them  in 
the  stores,  or  chop,  or  playground,  or  you  can 
write  them  each  a  friendly  note.  Where  is 
that  class-book  of  yours  with  its  list  of  the 
names  and  addiesses  of  your  scholars?  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  invite  them  to  a  little  confer¬ 
ence  concerning  the  autumn  work,  which  con¬ 
ference  might  be  held  at  your  house.  You 
can,  not  once,  but  always,  carry  those  schol¬ 
ars  on  your  heart’s  love  and  prayer  to  God. 
In  a  word,  you  can  begin  to  be  a  better 
teacher  and  a  better  shepherd  of  your  schol¬ 
ars.  You  can  study  the  lesson  mote  faith¬ 
fully,  you  can  teach  it  more  powerfully ;  you 
can  begin  anew  to  live,  to  labor,  to  pray,  to 
plan,  and  to  persevere  for  your  class. 

THEBE  18  THE  CHVBCH  8ERVICE. 

We  need  to  broaden  out  Rallying  Day.  It 
may  well  begin  in  the  Sabbath -school,  but  it 
should  extend  to  tbe  entire  Church  and  all  its 
work.  A  mighty  quickening  would  be  felt 
throughout  our  communion  if,  on  and  after 
September  29tb,  it  were  known  that  every 
member  of  tbe  church  could  be  relied  upon 
to  be  in  bis  or  her  pew  at  both  morning  and 
evening  service,  just  as  certainly  as  the  pas¬ 
tor  could  be  relied  upon  to  be  in  the  pulpit. 
“Are  there  not  some  who  would  be  providen¬ 
tially  detained?”  Yes,  but  let  us  not  thought¬ 
lessly  cast  on  God  the  blame  of  that  for  which 
our  indifference  and  carelessness  are  responsi¬ 
ble.  Are  there  not,  every  Lord’s  day,  tens  of 
thousands  of  professing  Christians  absent  from 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  who  are  “without 
excuse”?  Tbe  kind  of  revival  needed  just 
now,  is  a  revival  of  interest  in,  prayer  for,  at¬ 
tendance  upon,  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
church. 

THEBE  18  THE  PRATER  MEETING. 

I  think  I  know  some  prayer-meetings  which 
would  not  be  seriously  injured  by  quite  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  tbe  enthusiasm  of  Rallying  Day.  I 
think  I  know  why  many  church  members 
neglect  the  prayer- meeting.  It  is  easy  to 
frame  reasons  for  not  attending  tbe  week- 
night  service.  It  will  not  be  easy  either  to 
remember  or  repeat  those  reasons  “before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  ” 

There  are  desponding  pastors  and  drooping 
churches  which  would  be  surprised  and  lift 
up  tbeir  beads  if  only  church  members  who 
have  solemnly  vowed  before  God  angels,  and 
men  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  yet  who  now,  self-indul- 
gently  stay  at  home  Wednesday  evenings, 
would  simply  gather  with  God’s  saints  in  the 
meeting  for  prayer  and  praise.  Surely  re¬ 
ligion  has  but  a  slight  bold  on  that  man  or 
woman  whose  devotion  is  shown  only  on  the 
Sabbath.  Can  any  one  imagine  a  reason  for 
not  making  the  week  beginning  September 
29tb  a  time  for  a  general  rally  for  tbe  church 
prayer-m  eeting  ? 

OTHER  CHURCH  ACTIVITIES. 

There  are  many  faithful  ones  who  think 
that  our  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  could 
begin  tbeir  autumn  work  with  promptness  the 
first  week  in  October.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  blame  somewhere  for  tbe  precious 
time  lost  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  gather  the 
members  and  start  the  labors  every  autumn? 

I  know  that  there .  are  thousands  of  our  de¬ 
voted  pastors  and  people  whose  hearts  beat 
responsive  to  these  words  of  affectionate  sug¬ 
gestion,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Oh  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be 
poured  out  from  on  high  to  quicken,  elevate, 
refresh  our  beloved  Cburch  ! 


SALLYING  DAY  AND  THE  UNITED  HOYE- 
MENT. 

By  Edward  T.  Broxnfleld.  D.D. 

The  general  observance  of  Rallying  Day  and 
tbe  United  Movement  by  the  Sabbath  schools 
of  our  own  communion  and  of  some  other 
Churches,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Rallying  Day  is  the  popular  designation  now 
applied  to  a  .Sabbath  in  tbe  early  fall  marking 
the  close  of  the  summer  vacation  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  n  new  Sabbath  school  year.  The 
United  Movement  is  a  term  understood 
throughout  at  least  our  own  Church  as  de¬ 
scribing  the  general  canvass  for  new  scholars, 
which  in  thousands  of  schools  begins  imme¬ 
diately  after  Rallying  Day,  and  is  carried  on 
for  several  consecutive  weeks.  This  year 
Rallying  Day  will  fall  on  Sabbath,  September 
29th,  and  the  United  Movement  wiU  continue 
throughout  October. 

Who  started  this  usage  and  invented  these 
terms  it  is  hard  to  say.  For  several  years  the 
Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. ,  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  school  and  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Church,  in  his  correspondence 
with  schools,  has  adopted  these  expressions, 
but  I  doubt  if  even  he  could  tell  where  he 
found  them.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years 
they  have  been  officially  recognized  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab- 
batb  scbool  Work,  and  the  usage  itself  has 
been  formally  sanctioned  by  our  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  terms  are  so  appropriate,  and 
the  idea  suggested  is  so  excellent  and  alto¬ 
gether  unobjectionable,  that  our  brethren  of 
other  denominations  have*  freely  used  them, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  school 
cause.  All  the  better.  Dr.  Worden  is  far  too 
unselfisb  a  man  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anybody 
who  may  feel  entitled  to  credit  for  suggesting 
the  idea  or  starting  the  custom.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that  our  own  Church  has  taken  the  lead  in 
giving  to  the  latter  the  authority  and  force  of 
ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  Sabbath  school 
and  Missionary  Department  has,  for  tbe  past 
three  years,  at  any  rate,  seen  to  it  that  all 
the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  have  been  duly 
advised  of  tbe  approach  of  Rallying  Day  and 
of  tbe  season  for  the  United  Movement,  and 
with  a  unanimity  almost  absolute,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  contradiction  or  opposition, 
these  august  and  influential  bodies  have  given 
the  idea  the  benefit  of  their  earnest  approba¬ 
tion.  It  is  refreshing  in  these  times  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  intensity  of  earnestness  with  which 
brethren  of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  contro¬ 
verted  questions,  join  hands  and  hearts  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  Church.  The  invention 
or  discovery  of  any  watchword,  the  initiation 
of  any  practical  movement,  that  will  bring  all 
our  people  into  line  and  stir  up  holy  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  a  common  aim.  is  a  cause  for  gratitude. 

Tbe  idea  and  sentiment  qf  Rallying  Day  and 
the  United  Movement  are  good,  but  -  better 
than  this,  there  are  immense  latent  practica¬ 
bilities  and  possibilities  in  them  both.  I  join 
them  together  purposely.  The  Churcb  cannot 
ignore  the  call  for  consecration  and  service 
which  comes  in  this  way.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
conscience  within  the  Church  awakening  after 
a  season  of  quiet  and  rest,  perhaps  of  listless - 
ness  engendered  by  summer  heats  and  separa¬ 
tions. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  old  tools  and  methods.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  gives  our  American  nation  preemi¬ 
nence,  it  is  the  inventive  quickness  of  our 
people.  In  every  department  of  our  national 
life  we  are  alive  to  suggestions  of  practical 
utility.  Perhaps  we  err  a  little  on  this  side, 
and  might  listen  to  a  little  conservative  coun¬ 
sel  with  advantage,  but  let  us  never  hug  an 
ancient  custom  simply  because  it  is  ancient. 
Let  us  indeed  “prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  ”  But  this  cannot  be  done 
by  shutting  the  eyes  and  sitting  still. 

There  are  several  lines  of  work  which  the 
Sabbath  schcol  and  Missionary  Department 
earnestly  desire  to  have  fairly  tested  when¬ 
ever  possible,  and  which  may  be  made  sub¬ 
jects  of  conference  with  a  view  to  action  in 
any  and  every  Sabbath-school.  One  of  these 
is  home  class  work,  for  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible  at  home  by  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  Sabbath-school.  Through  this 
agency  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath -school 
and  of  the  Church  can  be  immensely  ex¬ 
tended.  It  will  help  the  social  work  of  the 
Church  greatly,  and  will  supply  a  delightful 
means  of  drawing  active  people  of  all  ages  into 
practical  Christian  work.  The  home  class 
work  should  be  set  on  foot  before  Rallying 
Day,  so  that  the  fact  may  then  be  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  not  well  to  wait  until  the 
plans  are  absolutely  perfect.  Get  a  leader  and 
two  or  three  visitors,  and  begin. 

The  object  of  Graded  Supplemental  Lessons 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  not 
so  much  as  it  deserves.  Some  people  think 
that  this  plan  will  revolutionize  Sabbath -school 
teaching.  No  such  thing.  But  even  that  idea 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  Our  young  people  require  practi¬ 
cal  teaching  in  the  facts  of  Bible  history  in 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  our  Church. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  is  a  question  that  needs 
looking  up.  Can  any  good  reason  be  given  by 
a  Presbyterian  for  neglecting  this  part  of  the 
education  of  his  children!  Can  a  Presbyterian 
Sabbath -school  lightly  pass  it  by  as  of  slight 
importance? 

Plans  should  be  matured,  “about  this  time,” 
as  the  almanacs  used  to  say,  for  the  holding 
of  normal  classes  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  training  of  Sabbath-school  teachers. 
The  needs  of  the  local  Sabbath -school  should 
be  first  considered  before  going  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  county  or  State  conventions.  If  I  were 
in  pastoral  work,  I  think  I  should  now,  more 
than  ever,  seek  to  surround  myself  with  an 
efficient  corps  of  Sabbath -school  teachers. 
And  in  connection  with  this,  I  would  name 
the  training  of  Bible  visitors,  or  readers,  per¬ 
sons  of  all  social  ranks,  who  want  to  know 
how  to  talk  Bible  so  as  to  get  listeners. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  great  cause  of 
Sabbath-school  missions  in  our  Church.  We 
all  know  that,  by  special  arrangement,  the 
Sabbath -schools  throughout  our  Church  will 
be  invited  to  give  a  Rallying  Day  collection 
towards  the  “Million  Dollar  Fund”  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Reunion  of  Old  and  New  Schools 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  the  liquidation, 
first  of  all,  of  the  debts  now  pressing  upon  our 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards.  Our  Church  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  this 
special  fond,  and  still  have  something  to  give 
to  Sabbath  school  missions. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  TO  HELP. 

The  signs  of  approaching  autumn  are  every¬ 
where  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  In  the 
streets,  alternating  with  the  pale  faces  we  saw 
all  summer,  are  others  so  brown  that  we  think 
at  once  of  the  seaside  or  mountains.  The 
streets  are  fuller  and  noisier,  there  is  an  air 
of  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  time  that  is 
soon  coming  when  “everyone”  will  be  in  town. 

At  the  Chapter  House,  too,  they  are  setting 
their  affairs  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  the  winter  work  when  it  comes.  They 
have  begun  with  the  library.  It  was  closed 
for  a  month,  and  during  that  time  one  of  our 
best  friends,  who  has  indeed  been  working  in 
the  library  all  summer,  has,  with  some  help, 
catalogued  and  re-covered  the  1,800  books.  A 
new  system  of  cards  has  also  been  arranged, 
and  when  the  catalogue  is  printed  and  each 
child  has  a  copy  to  consult,  it  is  thought  that 
the  work  of  giving  out  the  books  will  be 
greatly  facilitated.  The  plan  is  to  give  a  cata¬ 
logue  to  each  child  who  joins  the  library,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  it  is  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed  he  must  pay  a  cent  for  a  new  copy. 
A  cent  may  be  a  small  coin,  but  it  is  big 
enough  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  be  careful. 

We  shall,  of  course,  need  librarians,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  our  friends  who  helped  us 
last  winter  can  do  so  again,  and  that  others 
will  join  them.  It  takes  two  persons  to  man¬ 
age  the  library  each  afternoon  that  it  is  open, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
open  every  afternoon  if  we  only  have  enough 
volunteers  for  the  work.  As  we  have  often 
said,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ways 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  children.  Then 
do  not  forget,  while  making  your  plans  for 
the  wintei,  that  there  are  several  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  we  shall  be  glad  of  helpers. 
The  sewing- school,  for  instance,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clubs. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  city  circles  or 
people  living  in  the  city  could  help  us  and 
give  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  that  is,  by 
giving  entertainments  for  those  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  Chapter  House.  Our  rooms  are  very  well 
adapted  for  small  entertainments  of  music 
and  recitation,  and  our  supply  of  appreciative 
listeners  is  unlimited.  I  once  saw  a  picture 
of  two  men  with  musical  instruments  in  their 
hands  and  a  look  on  their  faces  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  just  finished  a  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance.  One  says  to  the  other : 
“Why,  we  might  give  concerts.”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plies  his  friend,  “but  who  would  take  them?” 
I  often  think  that  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of 
those  men,  or  others  like  them,  and  point  out 
that  although  for  one  half  the  world  good 
music  may  be  a  drug  in  the  market,  for  the 
other  half  there  is  never  enough.  The  moral 
I  is,  if  you  can  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  story,  come 
to  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  put  your 
talent  to  use.  One  reason  why  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  more  entertainments  given  in  our 
rooms,  is  that  we  like  to  ask  the  women  to 
bring  their  husbands.  They  are  still  rather 
shy  about  coming,  but  those  who  do  come, 
appear  to  enjoy  it.  _ 

We  have  been  asked  if  the  Chapter  would 
pay  the  freight  on  barrels  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  from  the  country.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  so,  as  the  cost  of  the  freight  is 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  our  work. 


eCbristian 

Bnbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Brett. 

ProcreM. 

Sept.  28.  From  emell  beKiDntT<g».  Mark  1 :  28-32. 

24.  By  rlahteooaneM.  Pselm  92 :  7-U. 

2S.  Before  the  Lord.  1  Semael  2 :  18-26. 

26.  In  knowledge  and  Jndinnent.  Philemon  1 :  1-11. 

27.  With  ontward  evidence.  Proverb#  4;  14-19. 

28.  In  favor  with  God  and  man.  Luke  2  :  46-68. 

29.  Topic  ProgreM  in  the  Christian  life.  2  Peter 
1;  1-11. 

Peter’s  heart  is  so  full  as  he  writes  his  second 
epistle,  that  his  words  seem  to  break  and 
burst  in  their  fullness  to  express  his  feelings 
towards  the  saints.  His  inscription  turns  into 
a  benediction,  and  that  into  an  exhortation. 
The  saints  he  describes  as  those  who  have 
obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  him  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  Grace  and  peace  he  would  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  them,  and  this  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Jesus,  our  Lord,  for  His  divine 
power  has  granted  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness  through  the  knowledge  of 
Him  that  called  us  by  His  own  glory  and 
virtue,  whereby  He  hath  granted  unto  us  His 
promises,  precious  and  exceeding  great,  that 
through  these  we  may  become  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.  Grace, 
life,  glory,  and  participation  in  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  are  from  without,  and  work  in  us  peace, 
godliness,  virtue,  and  escape  from  corruption 
through  lust.  And  these  are  through  faith  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
promises. 

The  faith  which  is  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  which  sees  His  glory  and  virtue  and 
believes  and  trusts  and  rests  in  Him,  which 
partakes  of  His  righteousness  and  salvation,  is 
indeed  a  precious  faith.  The  gifts  which  are 
bestowed  on  such  faith  through  the  divine 
power  and  love  are  most  precious,  and  the 
promises  are  also  precious  as  they  are  great. 
And  in  t^e  arithmetic  of  divine  grace  these 
are  multiplied  unto  us  according  to  our  faith. 
And  while  God  bestows  His  gifts  by  multipli¬ 
cation,  the  Apostle  exhorts  os  for  this  very 
cause  to  increase  our  graces  by  addition. 
There  must  be  increase  more  and  more,  both 
in  what  we  receive  from  God  and  what  we 
acquire  for  ourselves.  Growth  is  the  very 
condition  of  life.  Knowledge  is  to  increase 
daily,  and  the  promises  are  to  be  trusted  for 
development  and  deliverance.  And  this  addi¬ 
tion,  because  of  these  divine  gifts  and  prom¬ 
ises,  should  be  made  with  all  haste  and  with 
every  endeavor  on  our  part.  There  ai*^  no 
other  such  valuable  and  important  possessions 
as  life  and  godliness,  and  a  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature  and  escape  corruption,  adding 
to  them  the  graces  which  follow.  These, 
by  their  value,  make  faith  so  precious.  The 
Revision  brings  out  the  process  more  clearly. 
We  are  to  add  diligence  in  the  exercise  of 
faith.  “In  your  faith  supply  virtue.”  Faith 
is  a  permanent  factor.  It  is  the  channel 
through  which  we  obtain  all  that  Christ  is  to 
us  and  does  for  us.  It  apprehends,  believes 
in,  receives,  appropriates,  rests  upon,  and 
lives  by  Christ,  His  righteousnses  and  prom¬ 
ises.  Paul  said  he  lived  by  it.  So  did  all  the 
saints  of  old.  It  received  the  past,  used  the 
present,  and  realized  the  future  of  all  the 
grace  and  troth  of  redemption. 

Starting  with  faith,  we  are  to  support  and 
strengthen  it  by  whatever  will  add  to  its 
knowledge  and  strength  and  assurance.  First 
the  Apostle  exhorts  to  supply  virtue.  By  this 
is  meant  boldness,  vigor,  moral  courage.  It 
makes  faith  more  than  a  belief  and  a  recep 
tion.  It  renders  it  active,  working,  overcom-. 
ing.  It  speaks  and  goes  and  boasts  and  glories. 
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It  can  do  all  things  through  Christ.  It  lays 
siege  to  China  and  Africa.  Virtue  makes  faith 
aggressive  and  virtuous. 

But  to  boldness  and  courage  we  need  to  add 
knowledge.  Virtue  must  be  informed  and 
directed  and  become  practical  and  do  the 
things  that  are  expedient.  Faith  is  based  on 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  believes  on  reasona¬ 
ble  evidence.  A  trust  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  and  His  promises  is  a  trust  in  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  not 
credulity,  or  superstition,  or  fanaticism,  but 
the  very  opposite,  being  grounded  in  knowl- 
edge  of  God,  the  only  sure  base  of  action. 

In  this  knowledge  we  cannot  grow  too  much 
or  too  fast,  and  it  comes  from  a  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  prayer  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  experience.  It  lies  in 
our  power  to  add  this,  but  the  knowledge 
men  are  here  exhorted  to  add  is  rather  wis¬ 
dom,  the  right  use  of  knowledge,  or  modera¬ 
tion,  by  which  virtue  is  regulated.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  balance  wheel  to  activity  to  enable  it 
to  produce  its  best  results  and  at  all  times. 
Without  such  a  balance  wheel  the  force  of 
the  machinery,  however  great,  is  of  little 
tactical  value ;  with  it,  the  greater  the  power 
he  better  the  product. 

To  these  we  are  to  add  temperance.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  word  was  not  given  its 
proper  meaning  of  self  control,  which  is  larger 
and  broader  than  the  common  meaning  given 
of  temperance.  Many  who  are  total  abstainers 
in  respect  to  strong  drink,  have  little  control 
over  themselves  in  other  rspects.  One  of  the 
most  popular  temperance  orators  of  to  day  is 
violently  intemperate  in  speech.  One  may 
control  his  appetite,  but  not  his  temper.  Self- 
control  furnishes  one  for  action,  guides  cour¬ 
age  and  assures  wisdom.  It  masters  self, 
holds  one’s  faculties  and  powers  in  hand,  to 
restrain  or  use  as  the  need  may  be.  It  enables 
one  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  himself  in 
every  endeavor.  He  who  rules  his  own  spirit 
is  greater  than  be  who  taketb  a  city.  Self- 
kowledge  and  knowledge  of  God  will  keep 
faith  humble,  and  yet  strong. 

IPatience  is  another  valuable  addition  to 
faith.  It  preserves  self  control  under  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  never  loses  faith  even  when  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  long  for  the  promise.  It  en¬ 
dures  trial  and  waits  on  God.  It  submits  and 
obeys  and  even  rejoices  in  God.  Like  Moses, 
it  endures  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  It 
hopes  against  hope  and  keeps  up  courage,  and 
quietly  works  on.  Nothing  makes  faith 
more  conspicuous  than  patience.  Endurance 
and  continuance  bring  the  victory  at  last.  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  patient  and  wait  without 
murmuring  and  suffer  without  rebellion  ;  and 
this  does  not  make  such  a  show  as  boldness  in 
action,  yet  it  is  a  saintly  grace,  and  God  sees 
its  heroism.  Glory,  honor,  and  immortality 
are  its  fruits.  We  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not, 
even  though  we  wait  long  for  the  harvest. 
Faith  trusts  the  seed  into  God’s  care.  One 
must  have  patience  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  even  with  oneself. 

This  leads  to  godliness,  reverence  towards 
God,  piety.  Faith  becomes  tried  and  assured. 
It  trusts  God  wholly  and  always.  One  has,  as 
it  were,  become  so  well  acquainted  with  God 
by  bis  experience,  that  he  knows  Him. 

And  towards  the  saints  one  adds  brotherly 
kindness,  regarding  them  as  his  kindred.  He 
loves  to  serve  those  who  have  the  common 
love  of  Christ,  seeing  Him  in  them.  The 
Christian  tie  is  as  strong  as  that  of  blood, 
and  Christians  are  one  family.  And  this 
broadens  out  into  love  of  all.  Charity  should 
be  love  as  in  the  Revision.  A  young  man 
about  to  unite  with  the  church,  being  asked 
if  he  loved  Christians  as  he  did  not  before  his 
conversion,  replied  :  “I  love  everybody  better." 
He  has  love  of  delight  for  Christians,  and  love 
of  good  will  for  all  mankind  who  adds  this 
grace. 

We  begin  now  to  see  something  of  the 
preoiousness  of  faith.  Peter  was  speaking,  in 
his  old  age,  out  of  a  remarkable  experience, 
and  was  not  the  rash  Simon,  not  the  Peter 
who  denied  his  Lord,  but  the  rock  disciple. 

If  we  add  these  graces  and  abound  in 
them,  we  rball  not  be  idle  nor  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  who  lacks 
these,  closes  bis  eyes  to  what  Christ  has 
done  for  him  in  forgiving  his  sins.  If  one 
lacks  any  of  these,  be  should  give  the  more 


diligence  to  add  it  at  once,  that  he  may 
fulfill  that  to  which  he  was  called  and  chosen 
of  God.  And  adding  these  he  shall  not  stum 
ble,  but  be  richly  supplied  unto  the  entrance 
into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ*  Let  no  one  be  discour¬ 
aged,  however,  if  be  cannot  add  all  of  these 
at  once.  The  sum  will  not  be  completed  until 
life  is  ended,  yet  constant  additions  should  be 
made. 

WORK  BOOMS. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  face 
poor  women  during  the  summer  time  in  New 
York— women  who  are  either  responsible  for 
the  support  of  their  families  or  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  the  wages  of  the  principal 
bread-winner— is  that  of  finding  any  kind  of 
work  to  do.  This  hardship  is  caused  largely 
by  the  prolonged  absence  from  the  city  of  the 
families  who  have  the  most  work  to  give  to 
poor  women,  and  who  are  themselves  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seashore,  and  upon  whom 
many  of  the  needy  ones  depend  for  work. 
The  suffering  among  such  working  women 
and  their  children  is  consequently  often  very 
severe.  The  Work  Rooms  for  Unskilled 
Women  which  were  established  at  47  Pros¬ 
pect  Place  (between  First  and  Second  Avenues, 
from  East  Forty  second  to  East  Forty  third 
Streets),  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
a  few  years  since,  were  opened  for  the  double 
purpose  of  furnishing  work  to  such  dependent 
persons  all  the  year  round,  and  also  of  train¬ 
ing  women  in  sewing  and  other  branches  of 
domestic  work,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn 
better  wages  than  heretofore.  It  is  necessary 
that  these  work-rooms  should  be  in  a  measure 
self-supporting,  as  the  whole  maintenance  of 
them  is  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  Society.  The  method,  therefore,  has 
been  adopted  of  selling  tickets  at  fifty  cents 
each,  or  books  containing  twenty-six  tickets 
each  (giving  a  month’s  steady  work  for  one 
woman),  at  ten  dollars  each,  which  are  to  be 
given  to  applicants  for  relief  instead  of  money, 
thus  putting  them  in  the  way  of  earning  some 
slight  wages,  sufficient,  however,  to  give  them 
temporary  relief  rather  than  become  the  idle 
recipients  of  unearned  gifts.  These  tickets 
will  give  each  woman  a  day’s  work  and  a  hot 
meal,  and  she  will  receive  in  return  for  her 
labor  forty  cents  worth  of  food  or  clothing  in 
addition  to  the  meal  given  herself.  The  food 
thus  obtained  is  ample  to  care  for  a  family  of 
five  for  one  day.  These  tickets  are  used  by 
some  societies  and  churches,  but  many  of 
these  suspend  operations  in  the  summer,  thus 
further  reducing  the  resources  of  the  poor 
women.  The  work-rooms  have  a  capacity  for 
more  women,  and  there  aie  many  women  that 
need  its  advantages.  Tickets  can  be  discrimi¬ 
natingly  distributed  by  many  of  the  agencies 
of  the  city  that  are  open  all  summer,  and  it  is 
greatly  desired  that  means  should  be  sent  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  to  enable  it 
to  distribute  such  tickets  to  the  women  who 
need  the  work  and  the  relief,  either  through 
district  offices  of  the  society  or  through  the 
numerous  societies  that  co-operate  with  it. 
The  enterprise  has  been  an  entire  success  thus 
far  as  it  has  been  used,  the  weekly  attendance 
averaging  from  about  fifty  in  warm  weather 
to  180  to  140  in  the  winter,  but  its  benefits 
can  be  more  widely  extended  by  following  the 
suggestions  herein  made. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  appeal  to  make  to  the  friends 
of  the  poor,  while  they  are  in  their  country 
homes  and  resorts,  to  remember  the  working 
women  who  are  compelled  to  endure  the  heats 
of  the*  city,  and  to  supply  the  means  by  which 
their  condition  may  be  ameliorated  until  their 
work  returns  into  its  natural  channels?  They 
can  be  helped  most  wisely  and  effectually  by 
giving  them  work,  and  this  can  be  readily  done 
through  the  work-rooms. 

Every  District  Agent  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 


zation  Society  knows  of  women  to  whom  this 
work  would  be  a  great  boon.  Those  women 
in  whom  any  absent  persons  are  interested 
may  be  thus  helped  by  sending  their  names 
with  money  for  the  work  tickets  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Such  women  would  thus  not  only 
secure  the  work,  but  also  the  friendly  over¬ 
sight  and  interest  of  the  Society  in  their  wel 
fare.  These  work-rooms  are  specially  in¬ 
tended  to  help  women  living  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  city,  above  Twenty-third  Street,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  other  similar  rooms  will  ere  long 
be  opened  in  other  quarters  of  New  York. 


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  COOK. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  of  Boston,  now  on  a 
lecturing  tour  of  the  world,  has  a  letter  in 
The  Pacific,  written  at  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1896,  as  follows : 

After  thirteen  days  as  the  guest  of  His 
Honor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian  Re¬ 
public,  A.  F.  Judd,  and  much  conversation 
with  leading  officials  and  citizens,  I  am  ready 
to  say ; 

1.  Long  live  the  Republic. 

2.  Long  live  Christianity,  undefiled  and  pre¬ 
dominant  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 

3.  In  God’s  good  time  let  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands,  after  proving  their  capacity  for  peacea¬ 
ble  self-rule,  become  an  American  State. 

There  are  many  unsolved  problems  in 
Hawaii,  however.  They  arise  from  the  great 
diversity  of  races  and  their  political  inequal¬ 
ity.  I  am  thoroughly  confident  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  ruling  class  mean  well  by  the  people,  but 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  elected 
by  a  very  small  vote,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  represent  the  present  consent  of  a  majority 
of  those  whom  they  govern.  The  disturbed 
political  condition  of  the  Islands  accounts 
largely  for  the  small  registration  of  voters. 
Many  native  Hawaiians  cannot  take  the  oath 
yet  prescribed  for  voters  not  to  favor  a  res¬ 
toration  of  monarchy.  No  doubt  many  feared 
that  they  would  be  accused  of  crime  if  the 
ex  Queen  were  brought  back  to  power,  and  if 
she  found  that  they  had  voted  against  her 
claims.  These  conditions  are  passing  away. 
The  republic  will,  as  I  for  one  expect,  win 
confidence  by  its  good  deeds,  and  become  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

Native  Christian  churches  are  somewhat  de¬ 
moralized  at  present.  King  and  Queen  have 
had  such  corrupt  courts,  and  nominated  to 
positions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  so  many 
inferior,  and  sometimes  immoral  men.  that 
the  injury  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  has 
been  frightful.  And  now  some  of  the  native 
preachers  say  that  they  do  not  like  to  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  overturned  the  government  and 
taken  forcible  possession  of  the  islands. 

The  city  of  Honolulu,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  a  sub  tropical  paradise ;  but  there 
are  serpents  in  the  hedges.  The  leprosy  which 
is  segregated  at  Molokai  is  largely  the  result, 
as  I  am  told,  of  social  vice  in  the  seaports. 
The  infamous  side  of  the  towns  is  kept  well 
out  of  sight.  The  present  government  has 
power  to  make  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw 
and  to  root  out  the  worst  can<-er8  of  the  body 
social  and  politic  by  checking  their  growth. 
It  was  my  feeling  in  Honolulu,  as  well  as  in 
San  Francisco,  that  the  churches  and  the  sec¬ 
ular  government  are  too  much  “at  ease  in 
Zion”  in  presence  of  the  corruptions  of  Pacific 
seaports.  Some  of  the  best  people  on  earth 
live  in  these  towns.  A  city  that  confines  its 
ambition  to  keeping  vice  hidden  will  soon 
find  itself  bitten  disastrously  in  both  secret 
and  public  places  by  serpents  from  the  hedges. 

Hawaii  greatly  needs  an  ocean  cable  to  con¬ 
nect  her  with  both  America  and  Asia.  She  is 
sure  to  be  a  sugar  bowl  and  a  fortress  of  the 
Central  Pacific!,  as  well  as  its  chief  cross¬ 
roads.  Pearl  Harbor  is  a  noble  haven  for 
ships,  and  our  American  claims  to  it  ought  to 
be  resolutely  maintained  against  all  other 
powers.  No  harm  results  from  delay  of  an¬ 
nexation  for  the  Islands  are  ripening  in  self- 
rule,  and  we  do  not  want  them  until  they  can 
maintain  for  themselves  a  republican  form  of 
government  without  soldiers  in  the  streets. 

The  tour  thus  far  has  been  fortunate  in 
every  detail.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
New  Zealand  I  have  had  a  reception,  the  cor¬ 
diality  of  which  has  been  a  priceless  inspira- 
ton.  Having  given  ten  lectures  in  twelve 
days  in  New  Zealand,  I  am  to-day  sailiifg  for 
Australia,,  and  hope  to  reach  Japan  in  October. 
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I  KISS  HER  IN  MY  HEART. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

She  came  to  my  room  at  nischtfall— 

My  blue-eyed  lass  of  four. 

Her  wee  bare  feet  so  noiselessly 
Tip-toeing  ’cross  the  floor. 

“  There’s  no  one  now  but  you,  papa,” 

She  lisped,  ”  to  hear  my  prayer.” 

And  in  her  snow-white  gown  she  khelt 
Devoutly  by  my  chair. 

And  with  those  holy  words,  it  seemed 
Like  that  pure  “  Inner  place  ” 
tVhere  “  their  angels  ”  always  do  behold 
The  beauty  of  His  face. 

1  marvelled  much  that  ne’er  before 
I’d  turned  from  ”  fret  and  wear  ” 

Of  earthlv  strife,  when  nightfall  came. 

To  hear  my  baby’s  prayer. 

”  No  one  but  you,”  the  wee  lass  said. 
Climbing  up  on  my  knee, 

“  To  give,  now  dear  mamma’s  away, 

A  good-night  kiss  to  me. 

There  are  your  kisses— four,  live,  six  — 
Please  now  a  letter  write, 

And  tell  mamma  that  /  kiss  hfr 
Doten  in  my  heart  to-uiyht." 

1  carried  her  so  tenderly 
To  her  wee,  soft  white  bed. 

Ix)ved  ministries  the  mother  gave. 

I  tried  to  give  instead. 

And  as  the  little  lassie  slept, 

I  felt  that  hallowed  power 
Which  mothers  feel,  of  faith  and  love. 

At  children’s  bed-time  hour. 

I  thought  how  when  a  chIH  I  knelt— 
Bygones  many  a  year— 

Beside  my  mother’s  knee  without 
A  shadowed  doubt  or  fear. 

And  what  a  loss  I’d  sulTered  since 
I  mingled  in  the  strile 
For  sordid  gain— delusive  quest— 

With  which  the  world  Is  rife. 

O  for  a  bit  of  mothering  I 
To  kneel  with  her  once  more. 

And  pray  the  prayer  of  faith  and  love. 
Now  childhood’s  day  is  o’er. 

Dear  sainted  mother,  dost  thou  know 
In  heaven,  where  thou  art. 

Thy  child  to-night,  before  he  sleeps. 
Kisses  thee  in  his  heart  ? 


GERTIE’S  MOTTG. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Gertie  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ex 
plaining  the  meaning  of  her  silver  cross  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  on  the  following  Sunday 
she  took  her  little  Bible  and  a  lesson  leaf 
which  Grandma  Benton  had  sent  her,  out  on 
the  porch,  for  she  had  never  forgotten  to 
study  her  lesson,  even  though  there  was  no 
Sunday  school  to  go  to. 

As  she  sat  there  with  her  books  spread  out 
on  her  lap,  Mary  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  with  a  little  shovel  and  rake. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Gertie,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  her  lesson. 

“I’m  going  to  work  in  my  garden,"  replied 
Mary,  laying  down  her  shovel  on  the  end  of 
the  porch. 

“On  Sunday?”  asked  Gertie,  with  surprise. 

“Yes,  why  not?  I  always  do  what  I  want 
to  every  day,”  answered  Mary,  twisting  the 
end  of  her  apron  string. 

“But  it’s  dreadfully  wicked  to  work  on 
Sunday.  Why,  Grandma  Benton  wouldn’t 
even  let  me  play  with  my  dolls.  I  had  to  go 
to  church  and  Sunday-school  and  King’s 
Daughters,  and  then  Grandma  read  to  me 
such  beautiful  stories ;  but  I  always  liked 
Sunday,  because  Grandma  stayed  with  me  so 
much,  and  so  did  mamma,  before  she  died,” 
said  Gertie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  dear  mamma. 

“Ma  don’t  care  if  I  work  in  my  garden  on 
Sunday,”  remarked  Mary,  seating  herself  on 
the  step,  “but  she  don’t  read  me  stories, 
either.  What  book  is  that?”  she  asked,  point 
ing  to  the  Bible  on  Gertie’s  lap. 


“This?  Why,  this  is  my  Bible.  There  are 
beautiful  stories  in  here,”  and  she  patted  the 
covers  lovingly. 

“Read  me  one,”  said  Mary,  settling  herself 
down  and  taking  off  her  hat. 

Gertie  turned  to  the  story  of  Christ  receiving 
the  little  children  and  blessing  them,  and  she 
read  the  story  through. 

“That’s  a  nice  one,”  remarked  Mary,  when 
she  had  finished.  “Read  me  another.” 

So  Gertie  read  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the 
shepherd  going  out  to  find  it.  Mary  was  in¬ 
terested,  and  sat  very  quietly  till  Gertie  fin¬ 
ished  reading. 

“Who  was  the  Shepherd?”  she  asked,  at 
length. 

“That  is  Christ,”  explained  Gertie,  “and  all 
the  people  in  the  world  are  sheep,  and  when 
one  does  wrong  and  gets  lost  in  sin  the  Shep¬ 
herd  comes  and  finds  it  and  brings  it  back  to 
His  fold.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  He  can  look  after  so  many  ; 
it  takes  lots  of  men  to  watch  the  sheep  on 
this  ranch,”  observed  Mary. 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  Christ  knows  every  one 
of  us,  and  can  see  when  we  do  wrong,  and 
that  makes  Him  feel  sorry.” 

“Sure?’’  asked  Mary,  with  wondering  eyes. 

“Yes,  sure.  He  knows  every  time  we  do 
wrong,  and  when  we  do  something  good.  He 
is  very  glad.  ” 

“I  told  you  I  would  tell  you  about  this,” 
continued  Gertie,  pointing  to  her  cross. 
“There  are  lots  of  little  girls  at  home  that  be 
long  to  a  society  we  call  the  ‘King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters,  ’  and  we  call  them  that  because  Christ  is 
the  King,  and  we  try  to  be  His  children. 
So  we  wear  this  cross  to  remind  us  of  it,  for 
everything  we  do  we  do  in  His  name,  that  is, 
we  do  it  for  His  sake,  you  know.  So  when 
we  have  a  chance  to  help  some  one,  and  may 
be  we  don’t  feel  like  it,  we  just  think  that 
we  must  do  it  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  then  we 
forget  that  we  didn’t  want  to,  and  are  glad 
to  do  it.  ” 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  when 
Gertie  finished  speaking.  At  length  Mary 
remarked :  “I’d  like  to  be  one,  too,  and  wear 
a  cross.  Could  I?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  guess  so;  anyhow,  you  could 
try  and  do  everything  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

“I’d  like  to,  but  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  feel 
right.” 

“Feel  right,  how?”  asked  Gertie. 

“Why,  1  don’t  feel  right  inside.  I  guess 
I’m  awful  bad,  and  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  be 
good,”  answered  Mary  looking  very  serious. 

“You  can  ask  Jesus  to  take  away  your 
naughty  heart  and  give  you  a  good  one,  and 
then  you  can  try  real  hard  and  He  will  help 
you.” 

“Would  He  really,  do  you  think?” 

“Yes,  I  know  He  would,  for  He  promised  to 
in  the  Bible. 

“I  guess  I’ll  ask  Him  to,  then,”  observed 
Mary,  picking  up  a  leaf  and  tearing  it  in 
pieces. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  both  little  girls 
were  thinking.  “Mary,  couldn’t  we  have  a 
Sunday-school  here,  don’t  you  think  that 
would  be  nice?” 

“A  Sunday-school,”  replied  her  companion, 
“but  who  would  go  to  it?” 

“Why,  just  you  and  I  at  first,  and  may  be 
we  could  find  some  one  else  after  a  while.  I 
thought  may  be  Santiago  would  go,  too.  ” 

“We  could  ask  him,  couldn’t  we?  He  just 
lays  around  under  the  trees  on  Sunday,  and  I 
guess  he  would  like  some  place  to  go  to,”  said 
Mary. 

“Yes,  and  I  know  Grandma  would  send  us 
some  lovely  papers  to  read  from,  and  may  be 
she  would  send  a  Bible  for  you,  and  one  for 
Santiago,  if  you  haven’t  any.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  it,  a  Sunday-school,  I  mean. 


and  we  could  have  it  out -doors  most  all  the 
time,  only  when  we  have  a  sand  storm,  or  a 
cold  day  in  the  winter,  and  then  we  could  go  in 
the  house,”  said  Mary,  quite  excited  over  the 
new  plan. 

They  talked  about  the  matter  for  some 
time,  then  Mary  stood  up  and  reached  for 
her  shovel  and  rake. 

.  “I  guess  I  wont  work  in  the  garden  to-day,” 
she  said,  as  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
around  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

That  afternoon  Gertie  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Grandma  Benton,  describing  the  plan  for  a 
Sunday-school,  and  asking  for  some  papers 
and  books. 

“Mary  is  getting  to  be  lots  nicer,”  she 
wrote.  “She  doesn’t  do  such  naughty  things 
as  she  used  to,  and  I  like  her  ever  so  much 
better.  I  told  her  about  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters,  and  she  wanted  to  be  one  right  off,  but 
I  don’t  know  how  she  can,  because  there  isn’t 
any  society  here,  but  I  told  her  she  could  do 
everything  ‘In  His  Name,”  just  the  same  as 
if  she  belonged,  and  she  said  she  would  try.” 

And  so  the  first  little  seed  was  planted, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  a  Sunday-school 
on  the  ranch.  Bertha  A.  Macv. 

(To  be  Continved.) 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  AS  FINANCIERS. 

I  Young  people  who  have  had  everything  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  even  in  the  way  of  necessities, 
to  say  nothing  of  luxuries,  have  no  idea  of 
the  worth  of  money.  A  young  girl  who 
wished  for  a  certain  article  of  dress  which 
her  father  did  not  feel  that  he  could  consist¬ 
ently  buy  for  her,  thought  that  his  expenses 
for  her  had  been  very  small  during  the  year. 
When  the  father  showed  her  her  expense  ac¬ 
count.  she  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  large 
expenditure,  simply  for  needed  things.  When 
the  boy  and  girl  begin  to  earn  their  own 
money,  they  realize  what  it  costs  father  and 
mother  to  supply  them  with  their  wants. 

Often  children  think  that  they  do  not  have 
as  fine  clothes  and  as  many  as  some  of  their 
companions,  and  unjustly  feel  that  father  is 
“stingy,”  or  miserly,”  or  umindful  of  their 
wishes.  Many  a  father  has  been  harassed  and 
driven  into  a  comer  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tunate,  thoughtless  demands  of  his  children. 
And  many  a  mother  has  sacrificed  health  and 
strength,  and  her  urgent  needs,  to  have 
her  children  “keep  up  with  a  set”  whose 
bank  account  is  far  larger  than  hers.  There 
is  much  foolish  striving  after  “the  things  that 
perish  with  the  using,”  there  are  many  people 
living  beyond  their  means  to  keep  up  with  a 
social  position,  at  the  expense  of  honesty  and 
illprightness. 

There  was  a  father  who  wished  to  start  bis 
boy  off  in  life  with  a  fair  idea  of  what  money 
represents.  That  boy  was  encouraged,  not 
forced,  to  work.  When  he  worked,  he  was 
paid  for  it,  and  he  did  what  he  liked  with  his 
money.  One  day  the  boy  saw  a  certain  kind 
of  shirt  that  he  needed.  He  went  with  his 
mother  and  bought  it,  and  on  the  way  home 
he  began  to  figure.  Pretty  soon  be  said : 
“Mother,  I  know  just  how  many  steps  there 
are  in  thatshirt.”  “How  many  steps?”  “Yes; 
I  earned  that  money  cultivating  corn.  I  know 
how  many  steps  there  are  in  a  row,  how  many 
rows  I  covered  in  an  hour,  and  bow  many 
hours  it  took  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy 
the  shirt.”  Every  time  the  boy  wore  that 
shirt  he  remembered  how  many  steps  it  repre¬ 
sented.  He  was  proud  of  them,  and  that  idea 
taught  him  that  money  was  nothing  but  the 
representative  of  labor.  It  didn’t  take  him 
long  to  see  that  to  spend  money  foolishly 
would  be  just  as  unwise  as  to  work  and  get 
tired  over  some  useless,  ridiculous  labor 

It  is  a  grand  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to 
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learn  "the  steps”  it  takes  to  earn  an  honest 
living  and  to  put  a  true  valuation  on  the  worth 
of  hard-earned  money.  We  must  all  put  heart 
into  our  work  if  we  would  succeed  in  it ;  we 
must  make  a  thorough  job  of  what  we  under¬ 
take  in  these  days  of  competitive  labor.  The 
clerk  who  often  is  seen  turning  his  eye  toward 
the  clock,  hoping  it  is  nearly  time  for  business 
hours  to  be  over,  will  not  be  a  valuable  la¬ 
borer  in  the  interests  of  his  employer  or  a 
credit  to  himself. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  boy  who  went  into  a 
store  to  work.  After  he  had  been  there  three 
months  his  employer  asked  him  what  part  of 
the  business  he  liked  best,  to  which  the  youth 
jeplied,  “Shutting  up,  sir.”  Not  long  since, 
one  in  telling  the  incident  asked  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  that  boy,  and  one  who  had  followed 
his  history  said  that  he  never  had  made  a  sue 
cess  at  anything,  being  of  such  an  indolent  and 
vacillating  nature. 

Now,  girls  and  boys,  if  you  wish  to  learn 
what  it  costs  to  supply  your  wants,  just  keep 
a  book,  and  enter  every  expenditure  made 
for  you,  and  then  you  will  learn  the  value  of 
money  and  “the  steps”  it  takes  to  provide  you 
with  the  needs  of  life.  S.  T.  P. 


TOUCHED  THEIR  HEARTS. 

A  group  of  girl  clerks  in  a  large  dry  goods 
store  were  laughing  and  talking  together, 
when  there  came  dewn  the  aisle  a  small, 
grey-bearded  old  man,  evidently  from  the 
country.  He  looked  around  him  with  eager 
interest  as  he  came  down  the  aisle,  and  the 
girls  began  whispering  and  tittering  together. 

“Grandfather  Hayseed,”  one  of  them  said, 
derisively. 

“Ask  him  how  his  crops  are  corning  on,” 
said  another. 

“Guess  I’ll  see  if  he  has  any  butter  and 
eggs  to  sell,”  said  a  third,  while  a  fourth 
added  ;  “I  suppose  he  wants  a  yard  and  three- 
fifths  of  ‘caliker,  ’  and  will  expect  us  to  take 
pay  for  it  in  garden  stuff.” 

Approaching  the  counter,  the  old  man 
bought  several  small  articles,  the  girl  who 
waited  on  him  exchanging  sly  gances  with  her 
companions  as  they  still  continued  whispering 
and  laughing  together. 

The  old  man  carried  in  one  hand  a  small, 
neatly-made  basket,  the  lid  tied  down  with  a 
bit  of  blue  ribbon.  While  waiting  for  his 
change,  he  lifted  the  basket  to  the  counter 
and  said  :  “R’cuseme,  miss,  but  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  here  I’d  like  to  give  you,  if  you’d  take 
it  and  divide  it  ’round  ’mong  them  other 
young  ladies  there.  Yon  see  I’ve  got  a  little 
gal  to  home  ’bout  your  age,  but  she  can’t  walk 
nor  caper  ’round  like  other  gals.  Had  a  fall 
when  she  was  little,  and  the  doctors  say  she’ll 
never  walk  now,  but  she’s  just  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  them  that  can  walk  and  be  strong, 
never  complainin’  nor  nothin’.  She  made 
this  basket  herself,  makes  lots  of  ’em,  and 
every  time  I  come  to  town  she  has  me  bring 
one  of  ’em  full  o’  something  to  give  to  some¬ 
body  that  don’t  know  what  the  country’s 
like.  Now  this  basket  is  full  of  the  first 
that’s  ripened  of  our  airly  August  ted  apples, 
and  some  little  posey  bouquets  she  fixed  up 
herself.  It  jest  came  across  me  that  mebbe 
you’d  like  ’em,  and  your’re  welcome  to  ’em. 
We  live  about  forty  miles”  out.  half  a  mile 

from  F - ,  an’  I.d  be  glad  to  have  you  all 

come  out  and  stay  over  Sunday  any  time. 
Here’s  the  basket.” 

The  girl  accepted  it  with  a  very  sober, 
“Thank  you”  and  walked  toward  her  com¬ 
panions  as  the  old  man  went  on  his  way. 

“Well  it  was  real  kind  of  him,  wasn’t  it,” 
she  said. 

“Yes,  it  was,”  replied  one  of  the  girls, 
heartily. 


“He’s  a  good  old  soul,”  said  a  third.  *'  I  feel 
guilty  for  laughing  at  him.” 

“So  do  I.  What  lovely  apples  I  And  here’s 
six  little  bouquets  of  wild  fiowers  his  crippled 
girl  fixed  up.  See  bow  she’s  made  the  apples 
shine,  too.  I  could  cry  for  making  fun  of  her 
old  father.” 

The  faces  of  the  girls  wore  a  soberer  look, 
and  there  was  a  mist  about  their  eyes  as  they 
separated,  each  of  them  wearing  the  little 
bouquets,  the  gift  of  which  had  touched  their 
better  nature. 


TWO  THINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  New  England  Magazine  says:  “Two 
things  must  tend  to  make  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  better  nurseries,  in  the  one 
case,  of  public  spirit,  and  in  the  other,  of  in¬ 
terest  in  country  life — the  extension  of  the 
study  of  our  national  history  and  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  new  attention  which  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  nature  studies.  Too  little  has  been 
done  by  the  country  schools  in  the  past  to  open 
to  the  country  boy  and  girl  the  beautiful 
secrets  of  their  environment.  Sympathy  and 
sensitiveness  have  led  this  one  and  that  into 
companionsphip  with  the  birds  and  the  words, 
and  have  made  naturalists  of  some.  But 
every  country  child  should  be  taught  enough 
of  botany  and  geology,  of  the  science  of  soil 
and  the  things  that  grow  in  it,  of  plant  life 
and  animal  life,  to  make  the  world  more  elo¬ 
quent  and  didactic  and  beckoning  than  it  usu¬ 
ally  is.  We  wish  that  every  country  school- 
house  in  the  future  might  be  set  in  a  garden, 
and  that  everything  in  farm  life  might  be¬ 
come  a  science  before  it  has  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  drudgery.  Each  town  should  have  its 
little  natural  history  museum,  where  every 
local  rock  and  tree  and  fern  and  flower  and 
bird  and  beast  should  be  represented,  and 
school  should  vie  with  school  in  making  con¬ 
tributions.  Once  a  year  have  a  common  festi¬ 
val  at  a  common  centre.” 


AG£8  OF  THK  “  FATHERS.” 

For  some  strange  reason  nearly  all  the  artists 
have  persistently  represented  the  “Fathers  of 
the  Republic”  as  old  men.  School  children 
who  judge  from  the  pictures  they  see,  would 
conclude  that  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Madi¬ 
son,  Monroe  and  Hamilton  were  never  young. 
When  Washington  took  command  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  he  was  forty-three  years  of  age, 
and  he  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man. 
Madison  became  father  of  the  Constitution  at 
thirty-six;  Monroe  w’as  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia  at  forty  -  on  e  ;  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army  at 
nineteen.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  signed  the 
Constitution,  and  at  thirty-two  became  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  when  he  was  thirty-three. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  AND  THE  SCHOOL  BOY. 

Somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  ’SO’s  of 
this  century  a  lad  in  one  of  our  small  towns 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts  saw  a  pamphlet  from 
Congress  with  Mr.  Sumner’s  frank  upon  it. 
Desiring  an  autograph  for  himself  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sumner.  And  the  letter  ran  like  this— 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  verbatim  : 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner: 

Dear  Sir: — A  pamphlet  came  to  me — with  a 
signature  upon  it.  By  the  aid  of  Webster’s 
Unabridged,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lexicons 
and  the  assistance  of  my  High  School  teacher 
I  have  made  it  out  to  be  your  name.  If  that 
is  so,  and  you  can  do  it  again,  please  do  it  for 
me  and  oblige  Yours  very  truly. 

The  boyish  confidence  and  gayety  seemed  to 
please  Mr.  Sumner,  for  this  was  returned : 

My  Dear  Young  Friend: — I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  so  many  helps  to  education.  It 
was  my  name,  I  can  do  it  again  and  here  it  is. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Sumner. 


WONG  AND  WONK. 

Wong  Ching  Chung,  aged  eleven,  and  Wonk 
Quong  Chung,  aged  thirteen,  are  two  little 
Chinese  boys  who  live  with  their  uncle,  a 
laundry  man,  who  has  an  establishment  in 
Franklin  Street,  Brooklyn.  Both  lads  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  having  been  born 
in  San  Francisco.  They  are  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  When,  therefore,  public  school 
No.  22  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  Wong  and 
Wonk  sought  admission  to  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment.  They  Ipoked  very  neat,  dressed  in  blue 
knickerbockers,  white  shirts,  standing  col¬ 
lars,  with  white  dress  neckties,  and  their 
queue  coiled  snugly  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads ;  and  the  teacher  was  pleased  to  receive 
them.  When  school  was  dismissed  for  the 
noon  recess,  however,  a  mob  of  pupils  at¬ 
tacked  the  little  Chinese  lads,  untied  their 
queue  and  pulled  them,  roughly  jostled  the 
strangers,  and  threatened  still  harsher  treat¬ 
ment  if  they  returned  to  the  school.  The 
police  had  to  be  called  to  escort  the  boys  to 
their  home,  as  the  mob  was  throwing  stones 
at  them. 

The  affair,  of  course,  became  the  talk  of  the 
school  and  gradually  the  spirit  of  fair  play  be¬ 
gan  to  exert  an  influence  among  the  better 
class  of  pupils.  The  result  was  that  twenty  of 
the  pluckiest  scholars  went  to  the  home  of 
the  Chinese  boys  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
offered  their  services  as  a  body  guard.  Wong 
and  Wonk  ran  and  hid  thinking  the  mob  had 
come  after  them,  and  it  took  some  time  even 
to  convince  their  uncle  that  the  escort 
scheme  was  not  a  ruse.  To  his  inquiry  why 
the  “Melican  boys”  sought  to  kill  the  in¬ 
offensive  little  Chinese,  the  leader  of  the 
escort  replied  indignantly:  “We  aint  come  to 
kill  ’em  at  all.  We’re  the  body  guard  that’s 
going  te  take  ’em  to  school  and  lick  the 
stuffing  out  of  any  one  who  touches  ’em.”^ 
After  some  further  palaver,  the  uncle  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  the  school-boy  battalion 
was  acting  in  good  faith,  and  then  he  brought 
the  nephews  from  their  hiding  place.  They 
were  very  much  frightened  at  first,  but  being 
finally  satisfied  of  the  good  purpose  of  the 
body  guard,  started  with  it  for  the  school, 
while  a  crowd  which  had  assembled  cheered 
the  procession.  There  were  some  jeers  and 
stone  throwing  by  renegade  small  boys,  but 
they  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  escort, 
and  the  Chinese  reached  the  school  without 
harm.  Here  some  of  the  mob  of  the  day 
before  made  a  show  of  hostility,  but  they 
were  soon  awed  by  the  body  guard,  which  was 
composed  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  school. 
At  the  recess  hour  all  trace  of  animosity  had 
vanished,  but  the  Chinese  boys  were  released 
a  few  minutes  before  school  let  out  for  the 
day.  to  avoid  any  possible  demonstration 
against  them. 

It  is  likely  that  the  manly  action  of  the 
body  guard,  backed  up  by  its  well  known 
knowledge  of  the  “manly  art.”  will  prevent 
any  further  anti  Chinese  agitation  at  school 
No.  22.  The  teacher  says  that  the  little  Mon 
golians,  who  already  talk  fair  English,  show 
much  greater  smartness  to  learn  than  many 
of  the  white  pupils.  It  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  if  Wong  and  Wonk  soon  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular  scholars  in  the  school. 
The  Utica  Herald,  from  which  we  take  the 
above,  adds  the  suggestion:  And  the  writer  of 
flash  literature  for  boys  could  partially  redeem 
himself  by  weaving  for  once  a  healthy  tale 
from  this  Brooklyn  episode. 


THE  “MONKEY”  .JOKE 
Sometimes  the  jokes  people  attempt  to  play- 
on  others  rebound  back  upon  themselves.  A 
student  who  secretly  dropped  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  the  word  "Monkey”  wr.s  written  m 
large  letters,  in  the  cap  of  a  professor  against 
whom  he  had  a  spite,  told  the  joke  to  all  his 
classmates.  The  next  day  the  professor  said 
to  the  class  in  bland  and  polite  tones:  “Gen¬ 
tlemen.  I  have  to  thank  one  of  your  number 
for  the  courtesy  of  dropping  his  card  in  my 
cap  yesterday.”  That  student  was  called 
Monkey  ever  after. 


The  grandma  of  a  little  four-year-old  had 
been  telling  her  one  day  not  to  say  that  peo¬ 
ple  lied,  but  rather,  that  they  were  mistaken. 
Not  long  after  the  grandma,  to  amuse  the 
child,  told  her  a  bear  story  which  was  a  tough 
one  to  believe.  After  she  had  finished  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  looked  up  into  her  face  and  exclaimed 
“Grandma,  that’s  the  biggest  mistaken  I  ever 
heard. ” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  first  regular  Tuesday  prayer-meeting  in 
the  new  building  was  led  by  Mrs.  Johh  Sin¬ 
clair.  Above  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  city, 
its  tainted  air  and  meaningless  interruptions, 
it  was  like  the  Master’s  call  to  the  mountain 
top.  Obedient  to  His  voice,  may  it  ever 
prove  such  a  place  of  blessing  as  did  the  upper 
chamber  in  Jerusalem  of  Pentecostal  memory. 
“The  Outlook”  being  the  topic  for  September, 
the  leader  chose  for  the  Scripture  lesson  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  eleventh  chapter,  remarking  that  if 
we  wish  the  mission  work  to  advance,  we 
must  first  make  advance  in  our  own  spiritual 
life. 

“  So  let  onr  llpa  and  lires  express 
The  holy  Gospel  we  profess,” 
was  the  opening  hymn. 

The  lesson  points  emphasized  were,  verse  1, 
A  retrospective  glance.  We  do  not  realize  how 
great  and  how  manifold  are  our  blessings,  but 
we  need  to  recall  them,  “therefore”  should  we 
“love  the  Lord,”  our  God,  and  “keep  His 
commandments  always.”  The  reason  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
God  is,  (verse  8)  that  we  may  be  obedient  and 
strong  to  possess  the  good  land  of  promise. 
In  addition  to  this  shall  come  the  blessings  of 
rain,  fertility,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  every 
want  (verses  14,  15). 

Then  follows  the  warning  of  verses  16  and 
17,  the  direction  that  we  have  the  words  of 
God  in  our  hearts  (verse  18),  the  work  of  our 
hands  must  be  in  accordance  with  those 
words,  bound  as  a  “sign”  upon  our  hands,  as 
“frontlets”  between  the  eyes,  which  we  may 
interpret  as  that  expression  of  countenance 
which  indicates  a  heart  given  to  God.  Verse 
19  commands  that  these  words  are  to  be 
taught  the  children,  not  only  on  Sunday,  but 
every  day.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  lo 
dwell  so  richly  in  our  hearts,  that  they  shall 
overflow  in  blessing  upon  others.  Verse  20: 
we  must  see  that  what  goes  through  the 
doors  of  our  houses  shall  honor  and  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  Lord  God. 


AN  EPISCOPALIAN. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  passing  his  vacation 
in  Indiana,  struck  an  old  farmer  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  “’Piscopal. ”  “To  what  parish 
do  you  belongl”  asked  the  clergyman.  “Don’t 
know  nothin’  ’bout  enny  parish,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “Well  then,”  continued  the  clergyman, 
“what  diocese  do  you  belong  tot”  “They  aint 
nawthin’  like  that  ’round  here,”  said  the 
farmer.  “Who  conflrmhd  you,  then?”  was 
the  next  question.  “Nobody,”  answered  the 
farmer.  “Then  how  are  you  an  Episcopalian?” 
asked  the  clergyman.  “Well,”  was  the  reply, 
“you  see  it’s  this  way.  Last  winter  I  went 
down  to  Arkansas  visitin’,  and  while  I  was 
there  I  went  to  church,  and  it  was  called 
’Piscopal,  and  he’rd  them  say  ‘that  they’d 
left  undone  the  things  what  they’d  oughter 
done,  and  they  had  done  some  things  what 
they  oughtent  done,  ’  and  I  says  to  myself, 
says  I,  ‘that’s  my  fix  exao’ly,  ’  and  ever  since 
1  considered  myself  ’Piscopalian.  ”  The  clergv- 
man  shook  the  old  fellow’s  hand,  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  said:  “Now  I  understand,  ny  friend, 
why  the  membership  of  our  Church  is  so 
large.  ” — Workman. 
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will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
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For  Building  Up 

There  is  no  medicine  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
because  it  lays  a  solid  foundation  in  making 
pure,  rich  blood. 

“Weak  lungs  affected  my  health  for  two 
years.  The  least  cold  troubled  me  greatly. 
1  read  about  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  after  one  bottle  I  felt  a  great  deal 
better.  Since  taking  six  bottles  I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  building  up  medicine  that  equals 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  has  affected  a  won¬ 
derful  change  in  my  health.”  Mrs.  A.  Lau- 
BRECHT,  Frankin,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
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Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Spencer  Trask, 
Treasurer,  27-29  Pine  street,  New  York  city. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hood,  the  wife  of  a  local  evan¬ 
gelist,  who  may  be  addresed.  Box  41,  Russell, 
Minn.,  makes  the  following  request:  I  write 
to  ask  if  some  church  will  send  us  Gospel 
Hymns,  No.  6,  for  use  in  our  little  church.  It 
is  a  very  poor  congregation,  just  now  strain¬ 
ing  every  energy  to  build  a  small  bouse  of 
worship.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  number 
from  one  dozen  to  thirty  or  forty.  ”  H.  E.  B. 


Are  yon  Nervous? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  B.  BkusstAR,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  says;  “I 
have  used  it  in  nervous  troubles  for  years,  and  always 
with  good  results. 


The  further  injunction  comes  to  “cleave 
unto”  the  Lord.  This  means  more  than  walk¬ 
ing  with  Him ;  it  means  bolding  fast  to  His 
wondrous  promises. 

At  Northfleld  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  com¬ 
mented  thus  upon  Joshua  i.  8:  “Everyplace 
that  the  sole  of  thy  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that 
have  I  given  unto  you.” 

Putting  down  the  foot  signifies  claiming 
the  promised  possession.  Many  things  are 
promised  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  we  fail  to 
claim  the  blessing  through  unbelief.  The 
land  could  not  become  Israel’s  unless  they 
took  possession  of  it.  If  we  have  not  in  our¬ 
selves  the  overflowing  fullness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  cannot  be  made 
channels  of  blessing  td  others.  This  is  a 
strong  chapter  for  the  guidance  of  Christians. 
It  is  a  good  lookout  for  the  year. 

The  want  of  money  need  not  hinder  the 
work  of  God.  He  can  carry  it  on,  and  precious 
souls  will  be  saved  if  we  lean  on  Him.  One 
has  suggested  that,  if  the  Lord  please,  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  be  raised  up  who  shall  enter  the 
field  at  their  own  charges.  Caleb  was  sig¬ 
nally  blessed  because  he  followed  the  Lord 
“wholly.” 

A  request  for  prayer  was  presented  that  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might 
be  manifested  in  coming  Synodical  meetings, 
and  for  an  especial  quickening  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  that  through  them  this  home  missionary 
work  may  be  helped.  Pitiful  reports  have 
been  received  from  the  Indian  field  of  girls 
who  wished  to  work  their  way  in  return  for  a 
Christian  education,  who  had  been  refused 
this  privilege  for  want  of  room  and  means,  as 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  those  for 
whom  scholarships  have  been  provided. 

Dr.  Lawrence  and  Miss  Dwight  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  also 
Miss  Laura  Pierson  of  the  Tucson  school, 
Arizona,  have  been  welcome  visitors  at  the 
rooms,  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  a  return 
to  their  respective  fields. 

The  bugle  call,  “Stand  up,  stand  up  for 
Jesus”  closed  the  meeting,  verses  two  and 
three  having  been  fittingly  chosen. 

Results  which  the  angels  might  view  won- 
deringly  would  follow  this  year’s  work  should 
the  four  hundred  thousand  women  who  are 
not  yet  interested  in  striving  to  win  “  our  land 
for  Christ,”  would 

“  Pat  on  the  Gospel  armor. 

And,  watching  unto  prayer. 

Where  dutr  calls  or  danger. 

Be  never  wanting  there.” 
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THE  MUSICAL  TOUR.  Yll. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  DAYS  IN  LONDON. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  place  to  be¬ 
gin  a  series  of  sevices  than  in  the  famous 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London.  Although  not 
as  old  as  many  other  cathedrals,  it  lays  claim 
to  preeminence  from  its  vast  size  and  its  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  heart  of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  music  in  St.  Paul’s  is  rendered  under 
peculiar  acoustic  diflSculties.  Unless  one  is 
seated  in  certain  favored  spots  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  clearness  of  tone  is  lost  in  a  series  of 
echoes  which  seem  to  fall  upon  the  listener’s 
ears  from  all  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  only 
really  satisfactory  place  where  one  can  hear 
and  enjoy  the  service,  is  in  the  choir,  east  of 
the  great  dome  which  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  tonal  confusion.  But,  unfortunately, 
ladies  are  not  admitted  to  the  choir  stalls,  so 
a  portion  of  our  paity  were  scattered  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  owing  to  the 
echo,  received  an  inadequate  impression  ot 
the  service,  which,  to  the  fortunate  men  who 
occupied  “high  seats”  in  the  choir,  was  won¬ 
derfully  effective. 

Dr.  George  W.  Martin,  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  cathedral,  has  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  largest  cathedral  choir  in  England. 
It  consists  of  thirty-six  boys  and  twelve  men, 
and  they  are  remarkably  well  trained.  Both 
quality  and  quantity  of  tone  are  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  large  chorus,  with  the  tones  of 
the  great  Willis  organ,  so  admirably  handled 
by  Dr.  Martin,  forms  an  ensemble  which  is 
overwhelming. 

The  service  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
July  18th,  was  Stainer  in  E  flat,  and  the  an¬ 
them,  “Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,”  by  Dr. 
Martin.  Everything  was  sung  in  a  broad, 
massive  style,  particularly  appropriate  to  St. 
Paul’s,  and  the  climax  effects,  par;ticularly  in 
Dr.  Martin’s  anthem,  were  simply  tremendous. 
That  so  much  of  the  impressiveness  of  this 
service  was  lost  by  some  of  our  party,  from 
their  poor  pctsitions,  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
those  of  us  who  heard  the  service  at  its  best, 
will  carry  with  them  a  lasting  sense  of  its 
power. 

After  service  we  met  Dr.  Martin  and  learned 
of  the  cloud  of  sorrow  that  bung  over  the 
choir  in  the  critical  illness  of  Mr.  Hodge,  the 
sub  organist  of  the  cathedral.  We  heard  of 
his  death  later,  by  which  the  English  Church 
lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  musicians,  and  St. 
Paul’s  a  devoted  servant. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this,  our  first  day  in 
London,  we  went  as  guests  of  the  London  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians 
to  Windsor  Castle,  where,  after  half  an  hour 
spent  on  the  North  Terrace  enjoying  the  view, 
we  attended  service  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
where  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  English  organists,  arranged  the  following 
service  for  the  occasion  : 

Service  in  E  flat . King  Hali. 

Anthem,  “Aecribe  nnto  the  Lord.”..S.  8.  Wesley. 

Voluntary.  Fantasia  In  Q . Hubert  Parrj’. 

Voluntary,  Toccato  in  U . C.  Villlers  Stanford. 

The  service  and  playing  were  excellent,  the 
organ  selections  being  particularly  worthy  of 
note.  After  service  the  party  viewed  the 
Queen’s  State  Apartments,  “Her  Most  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  having  commanded  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  give  permission  for  this  pur¬ 
pose."  After  an  hour  or  more  thus  spent,  our 
party  assembled  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
where  we  were  to  have  “High  Tea.”  The 
party  numbered  in  all  about  three  hundred, 
and  the  hotel’s  facilities  for  serving  such  a 


party  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  But  the 
guests  all  passed  an  enjoyable  holiday  after¬ 
noon,  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  un¬ 
der  great  obligations  to  the  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  Cbadfield,  and  the  Honorary  Sectional 
Secretary  for  London,  Dr.  Charles  Vincent, 
for  arranging  the  details  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  episode.  The  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  was, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  be  present,  but  a  few 
of  our  party  had  a  bow  from  the  Queen  on  her 
return  to  Windsor  after  a  day’s  absence.  One 
of  the  special  privileges  granted  to  our  party 
was  the  admission  to  that  magnificent  mauso 
leum,  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  the  beauty 
and  magnificene  of  which  left  upon  us  a  deep 
impression. 

Sunday,  July  14th,  was  a  busy  day,  no  less 
than  four  services  demanding  our  attention. 
The  first  was  Morning  Prayer  and  Litany  at 
All  Saint’s,  Margaret  Street,  where  the  music 
is  very  finely  rendered,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hoyte,  who  is  also  known  as  a  fine 
concert  organist.  The  great  feature  of  the 
service  was  the  chanting  of  the  Venite  and 
Psalter  to  Gregorian  chants,  in  unison,  with 
free  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Hoyte.  To  hear 
these  chants  alone  would  have  been  a  privi 
lege,  but  there  was  an  additional  pleasure  in 
store  for  us  in  the  service,  Stanford  in  B  flat, 
one  of  the  best  settings  we  heard  on  the  trip. 
The  choir  sang  with  spirit,  and  the  solo  voices 
are  excellent,  notably  the  bass. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  the 
choir  retired  for  a  short  interval,  and  the 
tapers  upon  the  High  Altar  were  lighted,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  Communion 
Service,  which  began  shortly. 

All  Saint’s  is  the  ritualistic  church  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  ceremonials  attending  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  communion  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass.  The 
music  is  the  same  except  that  the  words  sung 
are  English  instead  of  Latin.  The  music  at 
this  service  was  Gulimant’s  Mass  in  E  flat,  a 
brilliant  composition,  full  of  effective  choruses 
and  solos.  A  familiar  selection  was  sung  for 
the  offertory,  by  the  solo  voices,  Bennett’s 
“God  is  a  spirit.”  After  service  we  met  Mr. 
Hoyte  and  looked  over  the  organ,  which, 
while  old  and  mechanically  poor,  is  very  effec¬ 
tive.  It  will  probably  be  rebuilt  shortly,  and 
have  some  additions  made  to  it. 

At  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  we 
attended  service  at  the  Temple  Church,  where 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Hopkins  has  been  organist  and 
choirmaster  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  known  all  over  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  musical  world  by  his  fine  anthems  and 
hymn  tunes.  Personally  he  is  greatly  beloved 
by  all  who  know  him,  and  his  kind  face 
always  has  a  smile  ready  to  greet  any  of  his 
friends.  He  is  now  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  but  is  as  vigorous  as  most  men  of  sixty, 
and  is  an  active  force  in  the  church  music  life 
of  England.  His  choir  in  the  Temple  Chapel 
has  for  many  years  been  famous  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  tone  and  great  ability.  The  service  was 
slightly  changed  on  account  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  church’s  officers.  Dr.  Hopkins  play¬ 
ing  only  funeral  marches  for  voluntaries.  The 
service  was  Hopkins  in  C,  and  the  anthem, 
“God  who  commanded,”  Hopkins ;  and  the 
service  concluded  with  the  famous  hymn, 
“Ellerton,”  “Saviour  again  to  Thy  dear  name 
we  raise.”  This  hymn-tune  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Hopkins  in  1865,  as  a  unison  melody  with 
different  harmony  in  each  verse.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  published  copy,  but  improvised  new  har¬ 
monies.  equally  beautiful. 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  most  of  our 
party  were  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  but  few 
took  the  trip  to  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
world  famous  for  its  congregational  singing. 
Those  who  did  go  were  amply  repaid  and 
greatly  surprised,  for  not  only  were  the  hymns 
sung  congregationally,  but  Bunnett’s  Magnifi¬ 
cat  and  Goss’s  “O  taste  and  see,”  were  sung 


by  the  people  in  the  pews,  led  by  the  choir  of 
fifty  voices.  Mr.  Fountain  Meen,  the  organ¬ 
ist,  played  Dudley  Buck’s  “At  Evening”  as  a 
prelude,  after  which  a  psalm  was  chanted  by 
the  entire  congregation.  The  hymns  were, 
“Abide  with  me,”  “The  Church’s  one  founda¬ 
tion,”  and  “Sun  of  my  soul,”  to  a  new  tune. 

After  the  service  our  pait^  was  welcomed  in 
a  few  cordial  words  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hardy  Harwood,  Mr.  Meen,  the  organist, 
and  Mr.  Williamson,  the  choirmaster.  These 
remarks  were  gracefully  replied  to  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark  of  our  party,  after 
which  there  was  some  informal  conversation 
until  our  people  took  leave  of  our  friends  and 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

An  interesting  chapter  on  the  musical  fea¬ 
tures  of  Union  Chapel  can'be  found  in  Cur- 
wen’s  “Studies  in  Worship  Music.”  It  is  too 
long  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here ;  but  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  musical  organization  at 
Union  Chapel  is  that  portions  of  the  choir  are 
scattered  over  the  church,  making,  as  it  were, 
nucleii  of  tonal  strength  around  which  the 
congregation  get  confidence  to  sing  with  ear¬ 
nest  effort.  The  congregation,  however,  do 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  leading  of  the 
choir ;  they  meet  for  rehearsal  each  week  and 
study  the  hymns  and  anthems  to  be  used  at 
the  Sunday  services.  If  other  congregations 
would  show  a  similar  interest  in  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  that  branch  of  worship  music 
would  not  remain  in  its  present  undeveloped 
condition.  As  we  have  before  stated,  congre¬ 
gational  singing  seems  not  to  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  English  Church,  but  it  is  a 
powerful  adjunct  to  public  worship  which 
ought  to  he  developed,  and  the  history  of 
Union  Chapel  proves  that  it  can  be  successfully 
done  anywhere  if  undertaken  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal. 
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MODERN  IDEAS  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOM 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Neither  the  school  nor  the  school-room  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  forty  years  ago,  ga^^e 
promise  of  the  institution  as  we  find  it  to-day. 
The  present  Sunday-school  system  is  a  devel¬ 
opment,  a  new  growth  almost  from  the  roots. 
Much  of  its  success  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
newness  of  the  field,  the  absence  of  any 
mediaeval  precedents  or  fixed  traditions  to 
hamper  its  free  and  natural  growth.  The 
American  Sunday-school  stands  forth  to-day 
as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  organized  and 
equipped  of  modern  institutions  for  religious 
work,  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gent  experiment  and  careful  study. 

At  the  start,  and  for  many  years,  the  schol¬ 
ars  were  gathered  into  one  room,  arranged  in 
classes,  without  much,  if  any,  thought  of 
grading,  to  be  instructed  by  untrained  teach¬ 
ers.  These  endeavored  to  give  to  the  scholars 
such  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  they  happened 
to  possess,  usually  all  too  meagre  and  frag¬ 
mentary.  The  first  great  step  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  was  the  separation  of  the  schol¬ 
ars,  generally  according  to  age,  into  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  Senior  Departments.  This 
was  followed  by  the  demand  for  separate 
rooms  for  these  departments.  It  was  soon 
found  that  one  who  might  be  an  excellent 
teacher  in  one  department,  was  not  necessarily 
equally  well  fitted  for  work  in  another  part  of 
the  school.  An  adjustment  between  teachers 
and  scholars  was  found  to  be  needful  for  the 
best  results.  On  these  three  fundamental 
principles  rests  the  organization  of  the  present 
Sunday-school :  First,  the  grading  of  the 
scholars  ;  second,  the  separation  of  the  various 
grades;  third,  the  instruction  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  in  hand. 
They  have  likewise  determined  the  form  of 
the  model  Sunday-school  building.  The 
proper  instruction  and  preparation  of  the 
teachers  was  speedily  found  to  be  the  'great¬ 
est  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done— and  we  by  no  means  count  it  small 
or  unimportant— there  still  remains  a  great 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  conduct  of  Sun 
day-schools. 

In  the  segregation  of  the  various  grades  and 
classes  of  the  same  grade,  the  construction  of 
the  building  comes  prominently  into  view. 
The  conduct  of  the  exercises  in  the  school  de¬ 
manded  that  the  school  should  be  in  one  body 
for  general  exercises,  and  in  many  smaller 
bodies  for  class  work.  The  first  efforts  to 
meet  these  conditions  resulted  in  dividing  the 
quarters  assigned  to  the  Sunday-school,  gen 
erally  the  "lecture’room”  in  abasement  under 
the  church,  into  three  r<v>ms,  one  being 
assigned  to  each  of  the  three  departments 
This  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
moveable  partitions,  which  admitted  of  the 
three  rooms  being  thrown  into  one  when  de¬ 
sired.  Often  a  smaller  room  was  designated 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Bible  class. 

Arrangements  of  this  character  are  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  church  at  Highland,  Colorado. 
This  is  typical  in  that  it  represents  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  a  church  building  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  yet  capable  of  seating  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars,  with  excellent  facilities  for 
work  upon  modern  methods,  somewhat  “in¬ 
stitutional”  in  character,  yet  not  exclusively  so. 
The  ground  plan  is  the  first  among  those  upon 
the  cover  of  this  paper.  Of  it,  Mr.  F.  E.  Kid 
der,  the  architect,  says;  “At  the  end  of  1894 
the  society  had  about  800  members,  while  the 
Sunday-school,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
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conducted  as  a  graded  school,  had  about  (500 
scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  over  400.  As  the  Sunday-school  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  congregation,  and  the  lot 
was  but  50  feet  wide  by  180  feet  in  depth,  the 
problem  of  designing  a  building  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  congregation  of  600  and  a  Sunday- 
school  of  1,000  was  rather  an  uncommon  one. 
The  pastor  and  trustees  desired  to  make  the 
church  as  far  as  possible  an  Institutional 
Church.  The  result  has  been  a  building  50  by 
127  feet  in  exterior  dimensions,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  floor  six  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  and  a 
basement  under  the  whole  building,  9  feet, 
6  inches  in  height.  The  first  story  contains 
the  audience -room,  which  has  galleries  on 
three  sides,  and  contains  600  fixed  seats.  On 
the  same  floor  is  a  lecture  room,  85  by  50  feet, 
and  a  class  room,  12  by  82  feet.  By  means  of 
the  moveable  partitions,  these  three  rooms 
may  be  thrown  into  one,  capable  of  seating 
800  persons.  The  lecture  room  and  class 
room  accommodate  the  senior  and  adult  class, 
and  seat  260  scholars  in  chairs  placed  in  cir¬ 
cles.  All  scholars  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
are  placed  in  the  basement,  which  is  the  work¬ 
ing  Sunday-school.  The  school  is  graded  into 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Junior  Depart¬ 
ments.  Each  year  a  class  graduates  from  each 
department  to  the  next  higher  in  grade.  The 
Juniors  are  also  divided  into  first,  second,  and 
third  year  classes,  each  having  a  distinct 
course  of  instruction.  The  rooms  have  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  the  beat  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  special  methods  of  work  in  this 
school.  The  church  also  maintains  a  reading- 
room,  which  is  to  be  open  every  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday.  This  room  contains  a  fireplace, 
and  is  reached  by  a  very  short  flight  of  steps 
from  the  street.  On  Sunday  this  room  will  be 
used  for  the  Kindergarten  class.  All  parti¬ 
tions  on  this  floor  are  moveable.  On  this 
floor  there  are  also  the  kitchen,  sewing-room, 
toilet  rooms,  and  all  conveniences  for  social 
gatherings.  There  are  two  entrances  from 
the  street,  and  a  staircase  to  the  senior  class¬ 
room  above.  The  heating,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tillating  are  all  by  the  most  approved  methods.  ” 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  class  of 
school-room.  It  affords  admirable  accommo¬ 
dations  for  a  moderate  amount  of  money. 

There  are  naturally  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best,  or 
model,  Sunday-scbool-TOom,  and  even  if  opin¬ 
ions  agreed,  not  every  church  could  afford 
such  a  one.  Some  think  the  above  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  room  with  class  rooms  arranged 
around  the  side,  and  in  a  gallery.  Which  is 
the  better  can  only  be  determined  by  experi 
ence.  In  the  plan  above  described,  all  the 
classes  of  one  grade  are  in  one  large  room. 
This  is  objected  to  by  many.  As  the  junior 
grade  of  the  school  above  mentioned  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  other  sub-grades,  so,  think  many, 
should  all  grades  be  sub-divided,  and  separate 
rooms  be  provided  for  each  sub-grade,  that 
neither  scholars  nor  teachers  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  demands  further  arrangements 
for  sub-division. 

A  good,  serviceable  example  of  a  school¬ 
room  arranged  to  meet  such  demands  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Galesburg,  Ill, 
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deeiraed  by  Mr.  Warren  H.  Hayee  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  It  is  shown  as  the  second  plan 
on  the  cover  of  this  paper.  The  Sunday, 
school  room  may  be  connected  with  the  audi¬ 
torium,  and  those  in  either  room  can  see  and 
hear  the  speaker  upon  the  pulpit  platform.  A 
continuous  gallery  runs  around  two  sides  of 
the  auditorium  and  three  sides  of  the  school¬ 
room.  The  auditorium  will  seat  over  1,000. 
The  main  Sunday  school  room  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  will  seat  250.  There  are  two  large 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  each  capable  of 
seating  120  scholars  for  primary  or  other 
grades,  and  above  them  two  rooms  of  similar 
size,  for  use  as  parlors  and  young  people’s 
rooms,  but  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
grading,  if  needful.  There  are  also  five  class¬ 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  five  on  the 
gallery  for  use  in  sub-grading.  The  superin¬ 
tendent,  from  a  desk  near  the  moveable  parti¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  auditorium,  can  see  the 
whole  school,  on  occasion  of  general  exercises, 
without  the  scholars  leaving  their  seats. 
Here  again  the  school  was  planned  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  church.  It  is 
so  connected  with  the  entire  structure,  that  it 
is,  to  a  degree,  dominated  by  the  auditorium, 
in  the  sense  that  the  needs  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  considered  first,  though  much  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  school-room.  But  the 
most  advanced  workers  in  the  cause  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  advocate  the  construction  of 
school-rooms,  or  even  school  buildings,  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  school  alone, 
and  in  no  sense  as  secondary  to  anything  to  be 
desired  in  other  portions  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Kramer,  of  Werry  and  Kramer,  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  these  ideas  when  he  says:  ''As  a  build¬ 
ing  illy  adapted  to  its  purpose  is  a  detriment 
rather  than  an  advantage,  it  behooves  every 
congregation  to  exercise  great  care  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  Sunday  -  school  work.  There  are 
scores  of  small  items  which  contribute  to 
making  a  perfectly  appointed  Sunday  school 
building  which  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the 
inexperienced  observers,  and  the  lack  of 
which  does  not  become  apparent  until  too  late 
to  supply  them.  Buildings  erected  for  church 
and  Sunday-school  purposes  differ  from  other 
buildings  in  that  they  cannot  be  disposed  of, 
if  unsatisfactory,  but  must  be  utilized  as  best 
they  may.  Any  building  unsatisfactory  or  illy 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  will  be  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  have  a  depressing  influence  on  its 
occupants.  The  true  test  of  the  building  is 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.” 

The  first  building*  in  harmony  with  the 
latest  ideas  of  the  importance  and  needs  of 
the  Sunday  school,  was  erected  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  has  given  the  name  of  the  “Akron  plan” 
to  the  system  there  used.  A  good  example  is 
shown  by  the  third  plan  on  the  cover.  This  is 
for  a  Sunday-school  building  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  the  church,  and  is  by  Messrs.  Werry 
and  Kramer  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  New  York 
City.  The  lower  plan  is  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  upper  plan  the  gallery.  B  is  the  main 
school  room,  and  C  C  C  are  class  rooms.  D 
is  the  infant  class-room.  O  is  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  and  Superintendent.  D  is  for  the 
Young  People’s  Society,  but  may  be  used  as  a 
class  room.  J  J  J  are  vestibules  from  which 
stairs  lead  to  the  galleries  and  upper  room. 
£  the  Sunday-school  library  proper.  P  is 
the  reading-room  of  a  library  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation,  teachers,  and  older 
scholars,  and  to  be  open  in  the  evenings  At 
Q  are  the  book  shelves,  and  at  R  the  office  of 
the  librarian.  This  library  has  an  entrance 
from  the  street.  Classes  may  be  placed  here  on 
Sunday.  “Buildings  have  been  erected  upon 
this  general  plan  for  the  accommodation  of 
schools  of  from  200  to  4,000  scholars,  thus  show¬ 
ing  the  pefect  adaptability  and  elasticity  of  the 
plan  and  system.  When  properly  provided 
with  vestibules,  stairways,  libraries,  offices, 
toilet  rooms,  these  make  as  nearly  perfect 
Sunday-school  buildings  as  have  yet  been  de¬ 
vised.  ” 

Plan  4  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  Sunday-school 
chapel,  at  Newton,  Oa.,  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Bolton  of  Phladelphia,  in  which 
the  semi-circular  form  is  carried  to  its  full 
limit.  It  is  published  with  approval  by  our 
Board  of  Church  Erection  in  its  valuable 
pamphlet  containing  plans  and  suggestions  for 
those  contemplating  building. 


Those  having  churches,  chapels,  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  or  private  residences  to  decorate, 
will  do  well  to  confer  with  The  Evangelist  be¬ 
fore  making  final  arrangements  for  such  work. 
We  are  able  to  give  those  who  care  to  avail  of 
them  some  advantages  in  securing  the  best 
possible  work  at  very  reasonable  cost. 


■FREE;s>e";“§wEET  Ho/ae”§oar 


Your  Choico  of  Prenluflis. 

MOST  POWLM  Em  MOL 

Number  in  use  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furniture.  Has 
gladdened  half  a  million  hearts.  Solid  Oak  throughout,  hand- 
rubbed  finish.  Very  handsome  carvings.  It  stands  5  ft.  high,  is 
ft.  wide,  writing  bed  24  inches  deep.  Drop  leaf  closes  and 
locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain. 


It  can  be  adjusted 
to  asir  posilion,  and 
chanced  at  will  br 
the  ocenpant  while 
reclining.  A  synoi^m  of 
luxurious  ease  and  com- 
fort.  It  Is  built  of  oak,  polished  antique  finish,  with  beautifully  grained  three. 

£ly  reneer  back.  The  seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  upholstered  with  silk  plush 
1  crimson,  old  red,  tobacco  brown,  old  gold,  blue  or  ollye,  as  desired.  It  la  very 
strong  and  perfectly  simple  In  construction.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Heats  a  large  room  In  coldest  weather,  wUI  gulckly  boll  a  kettle 

IT  fry  a  steak.  Ve  ’ -  "  -  .  _  ».  j-  _..  .  .. 

Burner,  heavy  emb 


or  fry  a  steak.  Very  large  Central  Diaft,  ftwhd  Wick,  Situs 
"  '  mbossed  Brass  Oil  Fount,  richly  nickel-plated. 


Holds  o'ne  gallon,  which  burns  u  Itours.  ifandsome  Russia  Iron 
Drum.  Removable  Top.  D  nites  every  good  quality  approved  to  date. 

Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits  with  a  guarantee 
of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for 
many  years,  iu  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 


IN  BARS  "SWEET  HOME”  SOAP  .  S5.N 

Enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household  pur¬ 
poses  It  lias  no  superior. 

11  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  ...  .71 

A  perfect  soap  for  fiannels. 

9  PROS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (fall  Me.)  .N 
A  uuequaled  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  .  .N 
Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A  matchless  beautUier. 

ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP  M 

CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  .  II 
ELITE  OLVCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  .  .U 
M  A  (Yen  |d  the  Prcailaai 

/  Va  yea  aded  Gratis.) 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP  .  .  . 

Infallible  Preventive  of  dandruff. 
Unequaled  for  washing  ladies’  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  .... 

I  BOTTLE,  I  OZ.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME 
Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 

I  JAR  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM  .  .  . 

Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

I  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums, 
sweetens  the  breath. 

I  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET  .  . 

I  SUCK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  .  . 

THE  CONTENTS,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL,  COST  ' 
PREMIUM  WORTH  AT  RETAIL  .  .  . 


Subscribers  to  this  Paper  may  use  the  Goods  30  Days  before  Bill  is  Due. 


After  trial  you  —  the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre¬ 
mium.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.  Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 


It  after  thirty  days'  trial  you  Snd  alt  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelled  quality  and 
the  Premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10.00;  if  not,  notify 
us  goods  are  sutject  to  our  order,  we  make  no  charge  for  what  you  hare  used. 


sa  n  jt  a  «  j 


Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order  —  it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you 
remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  nice 
present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received. 
Your  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre¬ 
mium  does  not  prove  all  expected.  We  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


f*«Tr»Tnr¥ii 


Booklet  tUuuUoniely  llIuetratliiK  other  Prcmluiiu  sent  on  request* 


asteb.  1876.  Inoor.  1808. 


THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOMK 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office;  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Osah  In  Banki,  ....  -  $430,466  67 

R«al  Eitat*. .  1,663,616  97 

United  StatM  Btockf,  (Market  Value)  -  1,487,000  00 

Bank,  Tmet  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Stooka  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,764  881  00 
State  and  Oity  Bondi,  (Market  Valno),  -  7tl2,3>il  73 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lion  on  Beal  Estate,  48b  ,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  *  -  167,860  00 

Promlnms  nnoollected  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  620.476  32 
Interest  dne  and  loomed  on  1st  Jnly,  1886,  45,127  26 

$9,408,660  22 

UABIUITIBS. 

Oasb  Oadtsl,  .... 

Beservo  Freminm  Fnnd, 

Bessrve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  (daims 
1st  Snrplns,  ... 

$9,40^66^22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

EbBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  f  vlce-Presldento. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  Hecretarles. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I 

AREUNAH  M.  BURRIS, '  Secretaries 


-  $3,000  000  06 

4,341,010  00 
723,640  50 

-  1,344,006  72 


•jyZXJEX 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reachecl  Thouaande  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

"  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  tbat 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FBENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Sapt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


September  19,  189S. 
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Tour*  to  the  South  via  Pennaylvanla  Kallroad. 

Two  very  attractive  early  Autumn  tours  are 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  They  include  the  battlefield  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  picturesque  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Cav¬ 
erns,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Grottoes  of  the 
Shenandoah,  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mt.  Vernon.  The  tours  cover  a 
period  of  ten-  days,  and  will  start  from  New 
York  in  special  trains  of  parlor  cars  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  and  October  8.  Round  trip  rate, 
including  all  necessary  expenses,  $55  from  New 
York,  $58  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportion¬ 
ate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
or  to  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

Presbyterians  visiting  Philadelphia  will  find 
1738  Vine  Street  a  pleasant  home.  Rates  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 


GOING  ABROAD? 

We  have  Choice  berths  all  8.  8.  liines. 

Travel  Tickets  Everywhere. 
Escorted  Parties.  Inclusive  Chartres. 

NIi.E  and  PALESTINE  Monthly. 

Escorted  Parties. 

BAPTIST  PILORIMAOE  led  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
EATON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Feb.  lath.  S.  S.  “FULDA.’' 

TO  THE  ORIENT,  an  Ideal  pilxrimaKe, 
absolutely  first-class  party,  led  by  C.  R.  BLACKALL, 
M.  D..  D.  D.,  Editor  of  Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc.  S.  S. 
“Normannia,*’  Feb.  19,  1896. 

CORRESPOND  KNCE  INVITED. 

HKNKY  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

1 1 3  Broadway,  New  York. 


Just  Published  and  for  sale  at  all  bookstores. 

A  New  Romance  by 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

LILITH 

i2nio.  $1.25. 

In  “Lilith”  Di.  Alacdonald  has  returned  to 
the  strangely  mystical  treatment  of  life  here 
and  hereafter,  which  entered  largely  into  his 
earlier  novels,  especially  in  “  Thantastes.  ” 
The  author  regards  this  as  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life.  It  is  a  wonderful  romance  of 
thrilling  power  and  spiritual  suggestiveness. 

DODD,  HEAD  &  COflPANY, 

5th  Ave.  and  list  St.,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  NEW  AND  CONTINUOUS  STORY. 

A  Galloway  Herd 

By  5.  R.  CROCKETT, 

author  of  “The  Stlckit  Minister,”  “The  Raiders.”  “The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet,”  “The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags,”  etc. 
13mo.  £98  pages.  Cloth,  $1,00;  Paper,  50  Cents. 

“A  GaIiIOWay  Herd”  is  somewhat  In  the  vein  of  “The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet”— that  is  to  say.  it  is  a  love  story,  yet 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  quaint  theological  characteriz  1- 
tlon  and  presentmems  of  the  rugged  Galloway  types  of 
the  reverent  Sco'tlsh  peasant  common  to  the  siorits  in 
“The  Sticklt  Minister." 

For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers,  or  sent  postyaid  by 

R.  F.  FENNO  &  COnPANY, 

112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Anew  home  at  Fordbam.  Elderly  people  and  others.  $15 
per  month  and  upward. 

tlrcnlars  at  148  St.  Ann’s  Ave.,  City. 


Great  Special  Offer 

Limited  to  Oct.'  31st. 

Thousands  of  doctors,  lawvers,  clergymen,  business  men.  teachers,  scholars,  and  parents,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  other  readers  of  this  paper,  have  requested  ns  to  make  a  special  offer,  for  alimlted  time,  on  our  great  standard 
dictionary  and  encyolopMln  of  the  world’s  knowledge.  We  have  decided  to  do  so  simply  as  a  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  this  great  storehouse  of  Information.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  money  by  this  offer,  as  the  very  low 
price  and  extremely  liberal  terms  offered,  but  little  more  than  pay  for  paper,  printing  and  binding;  but  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  talk  created  will  help  to  advertise  this  most  modern  and  n]^to-date  home  reference  library. 
Believing  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  be  well  meaning,  and  trustworthy,  we  do  not  hesitate  In  placing  before  them 
the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered,  and  on  such  easy  terms  that  any  one  who  can  afford  an  investment  of  7  eeats 
per  day,  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Adopted  as  a  text-book  by  many  schools  and  colleges. 

No  business  or  professional  man,  housewife,  teacher,  student,  young  or  old,  prosperous  or  otherwise,  or  any 
one  else  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or  who  is  interested  in  the  laudatde  enterprise  of  self-education, 
can  afford  to  allow  this  rare  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  very  carefnt  Investigation.  Understand  this  great 
work  embodies  all  the  features  of  a  complete  dictionary,  and  a  thorough  encyclopedia.  The  new  and  entirely  up 
to  the  times 

Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 

the  regular  price  of  which  is  from  SAS  to  970.  is  now  offen  d  all  readers  of  this  paper  for  the  insigniOoant  sum  of 
7  cents  per  day,  in  monthly  payments  of  $2  each,  until  the  sum  of  $18  Is  paid.  This  is  but  little  more  than  one-, 
third  tne  regular  price  of  the  four  magiiiflceut  volumes  as  represented  in  the  picture.  This  greatest  of  all  diction¬ 
aries  and  encyclopMia^  was  ed  ted  by  such  world-renowned  scholars  as 

Dr.  Rob’t  Hunter,  A.M.,  P.a.5.,  Profs.  Huxley,  Morris,  Herrtage,  Estoclet,  Williams,  etc., 
aesisied  by  scores  of  other  specialists  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

Over  $750,000  required  to  produce  this  Magnificent  Monument  of  Education. 


ft  is  a  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Every  word  is  exhaustively  treated  as  to  its  origin, 
history,  developmeut,  etymology,  pronunciation,  and  various  other  meanings. 

It  Is  a  Thorough  Encyclopedia  of  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  zodlogy,  geology,  art,  music,  agriculture, 
physics,  philosophy,  mechanics,  history,  m  thology,  biblical  knowledge,  etc. 


The  above  Ulnstratlon  is  an  exact  reprodnctlon  of  the  four  mamiUlcent  volumes  of  Thc 
Encyclop.«dic  DicnoNAHY.  They  are  bound  in  rich,  silk  cloth,  with  gilt  hack  stamp,  hand¬ 
somely  embossed  sides,  and  marbled  edges.  Each  volume  9  inches  wide,  IIU  inches  long,  8  iu- 
chea  thick .  Contains  ^357  pages.  3,000  illustrations.  Weight,  about  10  pouoda. 


It  la  a  Superb  Library 
Boob,  substantially  bound, 
printed  from  new  plates  in 
large,  clear  type,  on  heavy 
white  paper,  and  illustrated 
with  thousands  of  new  pic¬ 
tures  made  especially  for 
this  work. 

It  Is  better  than  all  other 
dictionaries,  because  the 
latest  edition  of  Worcester 
contains  but  116,000  words 
and  2,126  pages;  the  latest 
Webeter  contains  but  140,00l> 
words  and  2,011  pages;  the 
Standard  contains  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  2(lO,niO  words  and 
018  pages,  and  even  the 
Century  contains  but  22&,000’ 
words,  and  sells  for  $86  to 
$100  Encyclopedias  of  varl- 
ons  kinds  sell  for  $60  to 
$200.  This  great  ENCYCLO- 
P-SDIC  DICTIONABY, 
containing  6,db7  pages,  over 
8,000  illnstr.tlons,  bound  in 
four  handsome  volnmes,  has 
over  260,000  words,  60,000  en- 
cyiTopedic  subjects,  and  is 
sold  on  such  easy  terms 
everybody  can  buy  it  with¬ 
out  financial  inconvenlenoe. 


Accepted  authority  wherever  the  English  language  U  spoken. 


DON’T  FORGET  This  special  offer  holds  good  for  a  short  time  only.  The  price  will  be  gradually  increased 
nntTl  It  reaches  filto  170  per  set.  and  no  discounts  will  then  be  allowed.  It  ■  not  for  sale  in  bookstores,  and  can  only 
he  obt^ned  from  us  or  our  authorized  representative . 


What  Good  Judges  Say  about  the  Work. 


I  prize  highly  The  Encyclopsedlc  Dictlousry  for  the 
number  of  words  it  contains,  for  accuracy  of  definitions, 
for  fullness  of  lllu’-trattons.  and  for  encyclopedic  com¬ 
prehensiveness.— Hfs/iop  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago,  lU. 

Has  m.<tny  distinctive  claims  to  superiority.  Such  a 
work  has  long  been  needed  by  the  business  man,  the 
active  student,  ana  in  tne  home  circle.— FhUadelpWo  In¬ 
quirer. 

I  have  examined  The  Encyclopwdlc  Dictionary,  and 
am  much  pleased  with  it.  it  is  valuable  as  a  dictionary 
and  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  copious  and  yet  con¬ 
cise.  In  all  respects  it  is  a  work  that  every  student 
should  possess.  Oeorqe  T.  Werts, 

Governor  State  of  New  Jersey. 


The  Encycloptedlc  Dictionary  opens  the  dictionary  war- 
which  may  involve  the  Centnrv,  the  Standard,  and  the 
International.— IVeu)  York  World. 

I  consider  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  suMrlor  to 
Webster,  Worcester,  Century,  or  Standard.  For  the 
busy  lawver  who  wants  to  know  things  quickly,  no  bet¬ 
ter  reference  book  could  be  had. 

Benjamin  F.  Hughes, 

Attorney  and  ex -State  Senator,  Philadelphia. 

1  have  Webeter,  Worcester,  and  the  Centnry,  and  for 
encyclopedias  I  have  the  Britaunica  and  Appleton’s.  It 
is  but  simple  truth  to  say  that  The  Encycloiyaedlc  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  magnificent  Babs-titute  for  all  of  them. 

J.  H.  Atxoood,  Attorney,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded  If  books  are  returned  within  ten  days 


CAUTION. 


How  to  Get  this  Great  Work. 


truk  1.  *nt. 


>91,  wn*. 

tradiMt*  ru»»*MasW7r 


Send  $3  by  post-office  order,  express  order,  or  check, 
mentioning  this  paper,  and  the  entire  four  handsome 


In  »  »«sr  rnswx,  ••  Mraby  ••r- 

(Ify  that  tiM  iradlaata  rakllablns  CsapaBy  of  Shlla- 
aalpnia,  rannaylaaala,  0.  S.  ar*  tin  aaelaalaa 
aiA  only  autterltad  nMrloan  aukllohoro  of  'Till 
tacTCLOPiIDIC  OICTlORiST.*  tholr  adttlon  nna  Mon 
oorrootod  nnd  roolood  to  data  far  tho  MMflt  of 
Uio  iMrloaa  Soeylo.  It  has  oar  fall  appronl  aaa 
oadoroauat.  dap  otMr  aork  olalalad  to  M  roaiosd 
alth  tto  title  allthtly  ohaadod,  la  not  autnortaad 
or  raoodnlud  by  M  ar  ay  aany  af  tM  adltart  aaeaa 
aaMo  ara  ootd. 

Purohaaara  anould  alaaya  aaa  that  tha  oaaa  af 

tha  Syndleata  Pukllahind  Caapaay  to  aa  tha  hettaa 
,f  tha  tltl.  m9.  do  othM  Jisxii!*- 


volumes  will  be  forwarded.  Every  month  tberesfter- 
send  $2,  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  sum  of  $18  is  paid. 
Understand  the  whole  set  of  4  volnmes  is  sent  when  the 
flr.'t  f2  is  paid,  thus  you  have  the  nse  of  them  while  pay¬ 
ing  the  balance,  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  day.  All 
freight  or  express  charges  mast  he  paid  by  purchaser. 
We  refer  to  any  commercial  agency,  cr  any  bank  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Any  one  wishing  to  pay  cash  for  the  complete- 
set.  may  deduct  10  per  cent.,  and  send  $14.40.  This  allow¬ 
ance  is  t  ractically  the  cost  of  keeping  the  account  if  pur¬ 
chased  ou  easy  terms.  Agents  Wanted. 


Pamphlet  of  80  specimen  pages  free  on  receipt  of  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 

236  South  Eighth  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sjndicate  Publishing  Company, 


PA- 


WRINGING  WET 

Clothes  Is  a  part  of  every  wash.  Does  yo»r  wringer  wring  dry  t  Dotbe 
rolls  wear  well?  Be  sure  on  both  these  points.wbeD  purchasing  a  Wringer, 
bvl  nslstlng  on  having  tho  W  ARRANTID  ROLLS  of  tho  AMERICAN 
WRINGER  CO.,  the  largeet  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  R<gls  In  tho 
world,  with  a  capital  of  $2,800,000  back  of  their  warrant.  Bee  our  name  and  warrant  stamped 
on  Bolls.  Books  of  useful  wringer  inforaiaUon  FBU.  Addrees  90  Chamber*  Street,  New  York. 


NSURANCE 


THE  EVANGEOST. 


September  19,  1886. 
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year,  contrary  to  usual  experience,  the  export 
of  our  products  is  lagging  very  slowly,  and 
is  hardly  as  yet  more  than  fairly  under  way. 
With  the  movement  of  the  crops  the  foreign 
exchange  market  would  be  well  supplied  and 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  that  this  supply, 
though  delayed,  will  be  presently  forthcoming. 

The  unexpectedly  large  export  of  gold 
afiFected  the  stock  market  adversely,  and  the 
Commercial  Chronicle  thus  explains  the  finan¬ 
cial  posture  of  the  first  few  days:  “There  has 
been  during  the  last  few  months  a  very  great 
advance  in  the  prices  of  securities,  and  it  is 
felt  that  with  foreign  exchange  rates  so  high 
this  is  not  the  time  to  encourage  a  speculation 
either  in  stocks  or  in  commodities,  high  prices 
of  commodities  tending  to  retard  the  export 
movement  of  merchandise,  while  stimulating 
the  import  movement,  and  high  prices  of 
securities  leading  to  a  return  of  many  of  such 
securities  to  this  country  by  European  holders 
in  order  to  realize  the  profits  afforded  by  the 
advance.  There  have  Wen  some  quite  con¬ 
siderable  shipments  of  securities  from  the 
other  side  during  recent  weeks,  prompted  by 
this  desire  to  turn  profits  into  cash,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  juncture 
such  a  movement  increases  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  gold  reserve.” 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  past  week  was  marked  by  much  heavier 
out-goes  of  gold  than  was  expected  at  this  late 
day,  the  shipments  mounting  up  to  $7,000,000 
and  over.  And  a  feature  that  attracted  special 
attention  was  the  resumption  of  the  shipments 
by  Messrs.  Lazard  Freres,  a  firm  who  had 
made  no  consignments  of  the  metal  since  last 
January,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
put  under  obligations  by  the  syndicate  at  the 
time  of  the  last  bond  purchase  not  to  do  so. 
The  firm  engaged  $2,500,000  gold  on  Friday  for 
export,  and  their  action  gave  rise  to  reports 
that  the  syndicate  compact  had  been  broken. 
But  it  was  later  explained  that  the  firm  was 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members 
of  the  syndicate,  and  that  it  had  pressing  en¬ 
gagements  which  could  not  be  filled  except  by 
the  shipment  of  gold.  The  syndicate  deposited 
$8,000,000  gold  at  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New 
York  on  Wednesday  in  exchange  for  legal  ten¬ 
ders,  but  the  large  further  gold  exports  have 
kept  the  Treasury  reserve  quite  below  the 
hundred  million  mark.  Friday  the  Hanover 
National  Bank  of  this  city  turned  over  half  a 
million  dollars  gold  to  the  Treasury,  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank  turned 
over  $200,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
$200,000.  Rumors  of  another  bond  issue  by  the 
Government  have  again  been  current,  but  it 
is  thought  that  with  both  the  syndicate  and 
the  banks  ready  to  protect  the  reserve,  the 
necessity  for  such  a  step  can  be  avoided.  Small 
consignments  of  gold  are  now  being  received 
from  banks  outside  New  York,  and  these  may 
grow  to  a  considerable  amount  should  the  in¬ 
ducement  continue.  And  should  there  be  an¬ 
other  bond  issue,  it  might  well  be  turned  into 
a  popular  loan,  though  these  are  not  actual 
“wartimes.”  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Assist¬ 
ant  United  States  Treasurer  under  the  Harri¬ 
son  Adminsitration,  expresses  the  sentiment 
that  if  the  Government  contracts  another 
loan,  “every  good  citizen  must  hope  that  the 
Treasury  will  have  the  courage  and  the  patri¬ 
otism  to  offer  the  bonds  here  at  home.”  And 
certainly  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Judging  from  their  bank  accounts,  especially 
their  savings  accumulations,  are  rich  enough, 
as  Mr.  Roberts  remarks,  to  raise  all  the 
money  which  the  Government  requires,  and 
they  are  not  only  rich  enough,  but  as  past  ex¬ 
perience  shows,  they  stand  ready  ..o  do  so 
without  trying  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  Treasury. 

The  best  calculations  of  our  finances  have 
been  disappointed  thus  far  this  year  by  the 
fact  that  the  crop  movements  are  fully  a 
month  behind  time.  Between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  middle  of  September,  bread- 
atuffs  and  cotton  are  usually  going  forward 
with  increasing  activity,  and  the  flood  tide  of 
this  outward  movement  is  likely  to  be  reached 
«bout  the  second  week  in  September.  This 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  1  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  nission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WILL  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 


l^iuattclaX 


I  a-n  offerioK  for  sale  Z60  shares  of  stock  at  one  hand* 
red  dollars  per  thare  on  80  acres  of  land  In  the  beat  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Buffalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  wili  pay  a  profit  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  share  within  two  years.  All  will  stand  the  strictest 
investigatfOD.  For  full  information,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ability,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  M0RGEN8TERN, 

62  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You  Are  Losing 

$if  your  savings  are  earn¬ 
ing  only  3  or  4%.  You 
should  have  at  least  (>% 
with  perfect  safety. 

Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 

T'f*no4'  4.5  Milk  St.. 

A  rUoL  ^0«  8C.ST0S,  Mass 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  wrill  he  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tloe-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

l.oal8  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

Wm.  ROCKBrELLKR, 

Alexander  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Mact,  Je., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Subwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn 
Gborob  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

.  John  J,  Phelps, 

Daniel  Lord. 


■Ik  I  BAMd  .a  ■Mm- 

!■  C  I  ** 

w  ■  V  ■  proT«d  bj  m&Dy 
years  of  successful  tests.  Samf, 
Uim  or  fmall.  investod.  Barinoti  eatablUhed 

V  in  W4.  CapiUl.  1268,600.  foil  paid.  Write  for 

V  referenoM  aod  farther  pa^eoUre,  if  70a  hsTa 
W  mosej  to  loan.  Addresa— 

Id.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
rMORTCACE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MBKTIOK  THIS  PAPXU,  MINNESOTA. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNEC/BD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  n  vocltlinili 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- AH  »  mSHIlLIll 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
po.-ations.  Firms  and  Individnals  on  fa- 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjCv/UI  II/H79. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgs 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
ill  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credit  arailable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  Jt  CO..  LONDON. 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarbbn  Rhoades, 
Avson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WlIXIAM  Libbkt, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Shitb, 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deteriptivs  pam¬ 
phlet.  , 

OFFICES :  k 

no  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 

BnUltt  Bdg.  PMla. 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 
e 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

and  other  securties  In  the  famous  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  a^cultural  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  years.  Circolars  etc.,  on  application 

O.  M.  HOPKINS.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Bents. 


PATENTS 


I,.  DEANB  &  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Coansellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  bnsiness  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  brat. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


No  ie  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 

td  door  want  from  Union  Square. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  O.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  iSc.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth," 
200  page  book. 


All  you  have  guessed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  **How  and 
Wlty. "  We  pay  post¬ 
age. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  Yerk. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ElililOT.  Fabllsher. 


Tekms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  eacb.  The  paper  will  aiso  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  SMlvanoe. 

Advkktisino  Rates.  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  i>ost-oflice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

EnUretl  at  the  Pnutrofflee  at  New  Vork  as  second-class 
matt  matter. 


SYNODS. 

The  Synod  of  Now  York  will  meet  on  Tuesday.  Oct. 
16.  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  First  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
on  Chenango  St.,  between  Henrv  and  Court  Sts.,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  C.  Yelsiey,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia. 
Delegates  are  requested,  and  alteruates  are  required,  to 
report  for  eurollment  to  the  clerks,  who  wiil  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  4:30  to  6,  and  from  7  to  7:30  p.m. 

Delegates  expecting  to  attend  are  requested  to  send 
notice,  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eniertainment,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Loomis,  Phelps  Block,  Hinghamton,  N.  Y. 
Trunk  line  certificates  must  be  procured  when  purchas¬ 
ing  railway  tickets  in  order  to  obtain  reduction  in  return 
fares. 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  16,  at  7:30  p.m. 

John  H.  Millsr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Washington  in  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tacoma,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  8.  at  7:30  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  at  Brookings,  8.  D.,  Thurs¬ 
day.  Oct.  3.  at  3  P.M.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  meets  same  place,  Oct.  4,  at  0  a.m. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chillicothe, 
O.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  8.  at  7  P.M.  Wm  E.  Moore,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  Parsons,  Oct.  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

F.  8.  MoC.abe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  at  Terrell.  Oct.  24,  at  II  A  M. 

Warren  B.  Riggs,  stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  Oct.  l.l,  at  3  p.m 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 


PBESBITERIES. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street,  Monday. 
Sept.  30,  at  10  a.m.  Accordiug  to  Standing  Rule  No.  22, 
every  church  not  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  at  this 
meeting  will  be  recorded  as  delinquent.  According  to 
Standing  Rule  No.  28,  Sessional  Records  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  this  meeting. 

George  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  regular  session  in  New 
Paris  on  Monday,  Sept.  23.  at  8  p.m.  J.  K.  Gidson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  wrill  convene  for  autumn 
session  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  at  7 : 30  p.  m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  Monday. 
Sept.  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lima  Presbytery  at  Leipsic,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Sept.  24, 
at  7:30  p.m.  J.  A.  Gordon,  S'ated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  at  Dolgeville,  Monday,  Sept.  30, 
at  7:30  p.m.  D.  W.  Bigelow.  Stated  C  erk. 

Presbvtery  of  Springfield  at  Macon.  III.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  24.  at  7  p.m.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presb)  tery  of  Topeka  at  Topeka,  Kan..  Tuesday,  Oct. 
1,  at  7:30  p.m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Walla  Walla  at  Prescott,  Wash..  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  30,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  O.  Ghormley,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  in  Second  Church,  Belvldere, 
N.  J..  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  at  I0:3o  a.m. 

E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  8,  at  7:30  p.m.  R.  C.  Townsend.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rye.  N.  V.,  on  .Monday,  Oct.  7.  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  CiJMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  in  the  Sixth  Church,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  7,  at  10:30  a.m.  Jas.  Fhothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  King’s  Ferry,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
24,  at  2  p.M.<  Clarence  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  In  First  Church,  Atlantic 
City,  Tuesday,  Sept.  24.  at  7:30  p.m.  Henry  Reeves,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  In  Memorial  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  23,  at  3  p.m.,  accordiug  to  adjournment. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk, 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  Mercerbnrg,  Pa..  Sept.  24, 
at  7  p.m.  Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hastings  Presbytery  at  Hansen,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  24.  at  7:30  p.m.  W.  F.  Rinoland,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  1,  at  11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  First  Church  Newark,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  lu  A  m.  Jul.  H.  Wolff,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in  Atlantic  City.  Sept. 
24,  at  10  A.M.  Henry  Reeves,  Stated  Cierk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  at  10:30  a.m.  Benj.  S.  Eterttc,  S.  C. 


The  Semi-annual 
terlal  Society  will  be 
Oct.  5,  at  0:46  a.m. 

of  Jersey  City  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  on 
1,  at  10  A.M.  Geo.  R.  Garretson,  S.  C 


Presbytery 
Tuesday,  Oct. 


meeting  of  the  Geneva  Presby- 
held  at  Shortsville.  on  Saturday, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Sec.y. 


Ptesbyteiw  of  Boston  in  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Boston,  N.  H..  ou  Tuesday.  Oct.  1,  at  7  p.m.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Ger¬ 
hart  A.  Wilson  of  Holyoke.  Robert  Court,  S.  C. 


YOUB  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  best  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterisn  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list;  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


Notional  Department  of  the  Woman’s  Keeley 
League  to  secure  a  Day  of  Prayer  In  the  Week 
ol  Prayer. 

To  the  International  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance: 

Dear  Fathers  and  Brothers:— Believing,  as  we  do.  that 
intemperance  and  its  results  constitute  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  in  every  land,  and 
having  unshaken  faith  in  the  willingness  of  God  to 
answer  the  believing  prayers  of  his  people,  we,  as  Chris- 
tian  workers,  earnestly  petition  that  one  entire  day  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer  be  devoted  to  prayer  for  the  removal 
of  the  drinking  usuages  of  society,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  trafSc  in  alcoholic  beverages  and  of  the  opium  habit 
and  trade. 

Wishing  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  Church  and  Tem¬ 
perance  organizations  in  the  movement  contemplated  in 
the  above  petition,  we  earnestly  ask  the  officers  of  aU 
such  organizations  to  present  this  petition  to  the  bodies 
they  represent,  to  obtain  the  endorsement  of  said  bodies, 
aud  to  return  the  petition  with  their  oificial  signatures 
to  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Watson,  Supt.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Tlleston  Hall,  College  Preparatory  School  fur 

Young  Girls,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 

Environment  and  climate,  as  well  as  the  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  curriculum,  are  forming,  perhaps,  now  more  than 
formerly,  important  factors  fn  school  life.  To  have 
beautiful  surroundings  is  a  strong  infiuence.  With  this 
thought  in  view  the  Misses  Tileston  have  selected  one  of 
the  most  charming  estates  in  Tidewater,  Virginia,  for 
the  residence  in  connection  with  their  well  established 
day  school,  which  is  Just  entering  its  eighth  year. 

Bright  View,  built  in  the  substantial  style  of  forty 
years  ago,  has  large,  square  rooms,  is  thoroughly  heated, 
lighted  by  electricity,  aud  the  sanitary  conditions  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  been  pronounced  perfect  bv  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  vicinity.  The  broad  piazzas  command  a  fine 
view  of  Hampton  Roads  and  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
old-fashioned  gardens  slope  to  the  water’s  edge.  This 
locality  is  noted  for  its  climate,  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  famous  health  resorts  of  the  Meoiterranean 
and  Southern  Calitornia,  making  athletics,  boating  un¬ 
der  a  scientific  trainer,  tennis,  riding,  sketching  and 
general  physical  culture  strong  inducements  to  parents 
to  send  their  daughters  to  this  delightful  winter  borne. 

The  Misses  Tlleston  have  associated  wrlth  themselves 
in  the  Faculty  of  Tlleston  Hall  College  women,  special¬ 
ists  from  Ejropean  and  American  institutions,  in  music 
and  art,  and  the  modern  languages  are  directed  by  native 
teachers,  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  school  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  country.  As  but  fifteen  girls  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  family,  it  is  hoped  that  the  home  life  will 
be  particularly  attractive,  and  the  proximity  to  such 
points  of  historical  interest  as  Jamestown,  Yorktowu, 
and  Williamsburgh,  the  colonial  capital  •  f  Virginia, 
gives  oj^rrtunity  for  profitable  aud  inet^nsive  excur¬ 
sions.  The  school  opens  on  the  27th  of  September,  and 
circulars  will  be  sent  if  desired. 


MARRIAGES. 

Wilford— Edds.— Sept.  12.  In  the  Presbyterian  parson¬ 
age,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Edds,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Rev,  H.  H.  Keilong  of  Havana  and  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Jacks  of  Romulus,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wilford  and  Miss 
Cora  Lamyra  Edds,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Edds  of  Elba,  N.  Y. 

Pierson— Reed  —In  Boonton,  N.  J..  Wednesday,  Sept. 
11.  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Woolverton.  Mr.  John  H.  Pier¬ 
son  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Reed  of  Boonton. 


DEATHS. 

Young.— At  Genoa,  N.  Y..  Sept.  2,  Harriet  Young,  wife 
of  the  late  Phineas  B.  Young,  for  many  years  respected 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  u4th  year  of  her 
age.  For  20  years  both  were  constant  and  appreciative 
readers  of  The  Evangelist.  Her  high  ideals  of  Christian 
character  so  consistently  and  beautifully  carried  out 
will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the  wide  circle  who  survive 
her. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  COMPETENT  WOMAN,  with  experience,  would 
like  a  position  as  housekeeper  or  companion.  The 
best  of  references  given.  Address  Box  129,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


WANTED— Position  as  House  Mother  in  Young  Lad¬ 
les’  School  or  College,  or  as  Matron  in  an  institu¬ 
tion.  or  as  Housekeeper  in  a  family  of  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  Highest  recommendations.  Address,  H.  K.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


WANTED— Position  as  private  teachers,  or  gover¬ 
nesses  by  young  ladies,  recent  graduates  of  smith 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges.  Apply  to  The  Yale  Teachers 
Agency,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


WANTED  -  EVANGELISTS  OF  JULY  18  AND 
AUGUST  8.  We  are  entirely  out  of  copies  of 
The  Evano-ellst  for  July  18  and  August  8.  If  any  of  our 
subscribers  can  oblige  us  with  copies  of  these  dates  we 
shall  consider  it  a  great  favor. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  celebration  at  Upper  Octorara  the  other 
day  was  a  notable  one.  It  marked  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy  fifth  anniversary  of  that 
church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
McDowell,  presided.  There  were  a  number 
of  addresses.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  of  Chicago 
spoke  on  “The  Relation  of  Religion  to  a  Vig¬ 
orous  Vitality."  Dr.  Withrow  was  brought 
up  in  this  church,  and  spoke  with  tenderness 
and  earnestness.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Parke  read  a 
narrative  of  the  past  quarter  century.  Other 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  O. 
Parke,  D.D.,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  on  “Our 
Scotch  Irish  Ancestry";  by  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Jeffers.  D.D.,  of  York,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood¬ 
ruff,,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Crowell.  D.D. ,  and  the 
Rev.  James  A.  Marshall.  The  latter  two  were 
once  pastors  of  the  church,  and  their  addresses 
were  full  of  reminiscences.  Drs.  P.  H.  Mowry 
of  Chester,  M.  B.  Grier  of  The  Presbyterian, 
W.  R.  Laird  of  West  Chester,  and  W.  R.  Bing¬ 
ham  of  Lincoln  University,  also  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  This  old  church  is  yet  young 
in  its  life  and  spirit,  and  enthusiastic  in  its 
work.  _ 

The  pastors  are  gathering  back  after  their 
vacations.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  has  returned  to 
Germantown  after  several  months  in  Paris, 
where  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in 
the  American  Chapel.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Europe,  much 
refreshed.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana,  who  has  spent 
the  summer  with  his  family  among  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mountains,  is  back  again,  and  is  eager 
for  another  year’s  work,  as  are  also  his  people. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  who  has  been  among 
the  Adirondacks,  preached  in  Bethany  last 
Sunday.  Dr.  William  Adams,  pastor  of  the 
West  Green-street  Church,  who  went  abroad 
in  ill  health  early  in  the  summer,  has  returned 
fully  recovered,  and  has  resumed  bis  accus¬ 
tomed  duties.  Dr.  Loyal  Y.  Oraham  of  the 
Olivet  Church  comes  bach  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Last  week  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  parish 
building  of  the  Olivet  Church  was  laid.  This 
building  will  add  much  to  the  facilities  of 
this  great  working  church,  providing  for  its 
Sunday-schools  and  other  departments.  Dr. 
M.  J.  Eckels  of  the  West  Arch-street  Church 
has  returned  from  his  vacation,  and  preached 
last  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton  of 
the  West  Spruce  street  Church,  who  left  last 
February  for  a  prolonged  tour  through  Eastern 
lands  and  Europe,  has  reached  home  and  has 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  his  people.  The 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  D.D,  of  the  North- 
minster  Church  was  in  his  pulpit  last  Sunday, 
brown  and  vigorous  from  a  well  spent  vaca¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  nearly  all  our  pastors  are  back 
and  at  work.  _ 

The  Rev.  Francis  L.  Robbins.  D.D,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Oxford  Church,  met  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  accident  a  few  days  since  at  bis  home  in 
Greenfield,  Mass..  He  fell  down-stairs,  break¬ 
ing  his  left  wrist  and  bruising  his  body  and 
head.  It  is  hoped  he  will  soon  be  entirely 
over  the  effects  of  the  injury.  Dr.  Robbins 
has  many  friends  in  Philadelphia  who  will 
sympathize  with  him  deeply  in  his  suffering. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  16, 1896. 

Ridoes  Food  is  the  moat  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  smence,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  A  Co..  Palmer.  Mass. 

DESIRABLE  CHURCH  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe,  of  1733  Vine  St ,  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  late  Pilurims  to  Europe,  offers  two  beautiful  en- 
tertaiomputs  to  Presbyterian  churchy's— the  Story  or  tbs 
Scottish  Reformation,  or  John  Knox  vs.  Mary  8tu^,  or 
the  story  of  the  German  Reformation,  or  Ltle  anri  Time* 
of  Martin  Luther.  These  enteriainmenta  are  partly  dra¬ 
matic,  partly  muaical,  partly  Illustrated  lectnie.  M«. 
Monroe  uses  from  70  to  150  of  the  young  I^ople  of  t  he 
town  in  which  the  entertainment  Is  given.  We  heartily 
commend  these  entertainments  to  our  readers.  Particu¬ 
lars  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Monroe  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  19,  lS9d. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW'  YORK. 

New  York  Citt. — The  Presbytarian  Ministers’ 
Asaocintion  of  New  York  city  sod  vicinity  held  its 
first  fall  meKing  on  Monday  last,  Sept.  1^  at  11.45 
A.M.,  in  thejMuiors  of  the  Fourth  Avenne  Chnrch, 
comer  of  Twenty-second  street.  Tlte  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
R.  Catting  of  Yonkers  read  a  paper  on  ’’The  Con- 
versioa  of  the  Jews.” 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist:  Having  read  of  the 
opeoiiw  and  occupancy  of  the  new  “Presbyterian 
Hoase”  and  “Home  and  Foreira  Missionary  Build¬ 
ing,”  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  and  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  some  of  the  rooms  being  uskl  for  ‘‘devo¬ 
tional  exercises,”  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that 
one  of  the  rooms  be  u^ed  for  a  “daily  iraon-hour 
missionary  prayer-meeting.”  Many  Christians  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  Missions,  are  dally  arriving  in  New  York  cm 
business  or  otherwise,  who  would  gladly  pass  the 
midday  hour  in  this  way:  and  if  it  were  placed 
under  the  care  and  directiem  of  the  “Executive 
Committed  of  the  “Woman’s  Board,”  whose 
“weekly  reports”  in  The  Evangelist  are  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  under  their  wise  and  able  supervision,  would 
prove  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  cause 
of  Missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad?  E  M.  B. 

Taov.Mept  lAIBM. 

[As  our  correspondent  will  see,  should  he  visit 
and  go  over  the  new  building,  it  is  well  provided 
with  looms,  large  and  small,  for  all  gatherings  with 
reference  to  Missions:  and  those  for  prayer  are  of 
frequent,  even  daily  occurrence.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever,  doubt  tbe  permanent  success  of  a  meeting  to 
be  composed  of  strangers.  There  are  of  course 
many  such,  of  devout  habit,  in  the  cdty  from  day  to 
day,  but  they  arrive  at  all  hours,  and  with  no  view, 
even  bad  they  tbe  time,  to  gather  at  a  given  and 
somewhat  up- town  point  at  a  stated  hour. — Ed.  Ev.] 

Alleoast.— The  Presbyterian  church  here  (the 
Rev.  8.  H.  Beshgetour  pa.stor)  has  been  so  highly 
prospered  spiritually  that  tbe  people  have  set  about 
neautifying  their  church  building  without  and 


health  bc»came  seriously  impaired  before  he  left  the 
field.  His  desire  to  work  and  the  people’s  needs 
were  so  great  that  he  still  worked  on.  _  At  last  his 
physicians  ordered  him  home,  and  with  Ws  wife, 
a  lady  whom  he  met  at  Laos,  and  two  children  he 
began  the  journey.  But  it  had  been  too  long  de¬ 
ferred— he  died  at  Singapore.  The  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  First  Church  contributed  toward  his 
support  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  still  contribute  to 
the  field  in  which  he  worked.  This  memorial  win¬ 
dow  has  been  erected  by  the  Semiety  in  token  of 
love  and  respect  for  the  deceased  missionary. 

Rochester. — The  work  of  a  new  period  is  now 
opening  before  us  as  churches  and  Sunday-schools, 
and  necessarily  awakens  great  anidety  ^d  hope 
for  the  future.  The  pastors  are  all  in  their  places 
and  planning  the  best  possible  methods  and  means 
for  enlarged  usefulness  and  sucx:e-s8.  'The  recent 
vacations  have  been  very  cheering  and  stimulating, 
and  ought  to  bring  new  and  larger  harvests  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  be 
in  session  at  Geneseo  this  week.  Almost  or  quite 
every  one  of  the  churches  is  now  regularly  supplied 
with  preaching^  which  is  a  propitious  indication. 
These  fall  meetings  generally  present  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  new  demands  upon  the  attention  of  the  body. 
The  pastor  and  pwple  of  Geneseo  never  fail  to  give 
Presoytery  a  coroial  reception. 

Sweden. — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunsberger  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  the  Sweden  church,  Monroe 
County. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Belmab.  —  Presbyterian  Tahemacie.  —  During 
this  season  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Presbyterian  Tabernacle  at  Belmar,  N.  J.  The 
late  TOloved  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Bree<l,  D.D.,  so  long  a 
correspondent  of  The  Evangelist,  was  very  active 
in  organizing  religious  work  for  the  summer  resi¬ 
dents  there.  In  1877  a  commodious  summer  audi¬ 
torium  was  erected  with  a  seating  capacity  of  700. 
This  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Breed  collected  funds  and  expended 
them  in  repairs.  The  pretty  little  pulpit  was  given 


but  give  promise  of  becoming  a  large  and  vigorous 
church. 

Long  Island  Presbytery.— The  recent  sessions 
were  the  first  stated  meeting  of  this  body  ever  held 
in  Remsenburg.  The  Presbytery  rejoiced  with  the 
people  there  in  the  bright  prospect  of  a  pew  church 
edifice  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  church  by  Dr.  Charles 
Remsen  and  other  members  of  his  family  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  father,  Mr.  William  Remsen  of  New 
York,  recently  deceased,  'fhe  Presbytery  grate¬ 
fully  recogniz^  the  munificent  generosity  of  this 
gift.  Mr.  John  R.  Dayton  has  given  for  the  site  of 
the  new  church  a  lot  of  half  an  acre  near  his  resi¬ 
dence.  It  is  the  choicest  site  in  the  place,  a  grove 
of  magnificent  oaks,  a  carefully  preserved  and 
cherished  part  of  ‘  the  forest  primeval,”  which  no 
axe  has  ever  been  permitted  to  a.ssail.  The  archi¬ 
tect  has  surveyed  this  ground,  in  order  to  adapt 
the  building  to  its  environment  as  well  as  to  its 
purpose.  He  will  make  the  edifice  a  gem  in  its 
noble  and  beautiful  setting.  Mrs.  Phillips  has 
given  one  thousand  dollars,  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Reed  and  others  of  Remsenburg,  generous 
Buma  wherewith  the  large  dwelling  and  grounds 
adjoining  the  new  site  have  been  purchased  for  a 
parsonage.  The  Presbytery_  made  known  to  these 
donors  its  thankful  appreciation  of  their  munifi- 


bas  a  fine  and  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Ail  this  has 
been  done  at  a  cost  of  over  iSOO;  everv  dollar  of 
which  has  been  raised  The  history  of  tne  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  will  soon  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  will  contain  a  neat  cut  of  tbe  church  and 
also  a  fine  picture  of  the  pastor.  We  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  insert  our  picture  in  it;  but  by  tbe  urgent 
request  of  friends  we  have  reluctantly  consented  to 
do  so.  This  historic  pamphlet  will  be  a  souvenir  of 
this  most  iiamorable,  tbe  most  prosperous  year  in 
tbe  religious  history  of  our  town.  It  will  be  sold 
for  five  cents  a  copv.  The  proceeds  will  go  towards 
the  building  fund.” 

Buffalo.  —  The  West  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev,  W.  C.  McGarvey  pastor,  cele¬ 
brated  its  sixty-fourth  anniversary  Sunday,  Sept. 
15tb.  Next  to  the  old  First  Church,  this  is  tbe  old¬ 
est  Presbyterian  society  in  Buffalo  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Western  New  York.  The  church  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  con'ition.  During  the  present 
pastorate,  which  covers  a  period  of  seven  vears,  a 
new  church  building  has  been  erected  and  paid  for 
and  378  new  members  enrolled. 

Corinth.— The  Rev.  Edward  C.  Wiley  has  been 
invited  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Hornellsville.  —  Hartsham  Church.  —  This 
church,  under  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  F. 
Danforth,  who  came  to  it  directly  from  Auburn 
Seminary  in  May,  1894,  has  been  greatly  blessed 
during  tbe  year  and  more  that  has  since  elapsed. 
There  has  ^en  a  steady,  healthful  growth  as  to 
both  attendance  and  interest  in  church  service, 
Sunday-school,  and  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  This  culminated  at  the  April 
communion  season  in  the  reception  of  eighteen 
members.  With  previous  additions  this  niMe  an 
increase  in  membership  of  sixty-one  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  last  church  year.  A  new  enterprise,  in  an 
out-lying  part  of  the  city,  the  Hartshorn  Presbyte¬ 
rians  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 


Campbell  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Frederick  G.  Beebe 
and  Clarence  H.  Wilson,  with  Elders  Orrin  F. 
Payne,  William  J.  Post,  and  Selah  B.  Strong. 

New  Rochelle.  —  Stanley  K.  Phraner.  — Tbe 
memorial  window  to  Stanley  K.  Phraner,  late  of 
our  Siam  mission,  placed  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  during  the  summer  by  the  Tiffany  (Ilass 
Company,  is  a  very  appropriate  and  worthy  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  memory.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  text  of  this  window,  “Be  thou  faith¬ 
ful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,” 
is  identical  with  that  wrought  into  his  tombstone 
at  Singapore,  where  he  died,  and  was,  by  his  own 
wish,  buried.  The  fact  was  not  discovered  until 
the  window  was  in  place.  A  special  service  memo¬ 
rial  of  Mr.  Phraner  was  held,  when  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Waller,  preached  on  the  fitting  theme 
of  faithfulness,  and  at  the  conclusion  gave  some 
particulars  of  Mr.  Phraner’s  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Sing  Sing  May  ^  1860,  coming  to  New  Rochelle  in 
1887,  and  immediately  connecting  himself  with  the 
Church  and  also  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
He  was  an  earnest  Christian  worker  in  the  church, 
but  gave  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Da¬ 
vid’s  Island  mission,  which  had  been  abandoned. 
Through  his  efforts  it  was  placed  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  has  ever  since  been  maintained.  It  was  while 
here  that  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  a  little  later,  when  in  his  the¬ 
ological  course,  to  give  his  life  to  the  work  in  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Being  assigned  to  the  Laos  field,  be 
was  ordained  at  the  First  Church,  New  Rochelle, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  on  July^,  1890. 
Soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Laos  he  was  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  threw  himself  into 
his  work,  quickly  acquired  the  language  of  the  na- 
tivesj  and  proved  himself  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
missionary  work.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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and  inviting  appearance.  In  removing  the  floor  of 
the  platform  around  the  buildins,  it  was  found  in 
a  very  bad  condition:  nearly  all  of  the  joists  were 
decayed  and  many  of  the  supports  entirely  rotted 
off,  which  renderM  it  unsam.  The  drain  pipes, 
connecting  with  leaders  from  the  roof,  being  of 
wood,  were  so  rotted  that  the  water  ran  through 


ing,  being  so  often  wet,  had  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones.  New  terra  cotta  pipes  have  b^n  put  in  by 
experienced  men,  the  same  being  made  to  empty 
into  dry  wells  in  front  of  the  church,  and  so  left 
that  they  can  be  connected  with  the  street  pipes 
whenever  they  come  into  use;  which  work  will 
never  have  to  be  renewed.  Old  brick  butments 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  new  ones  replace  those 
which  were  of  wood;  a  new  platform  around  the 
building  has  been  laid  in  a  strong  manner  and 
painted;  the  steps  for  the  side  entrance  rebuilt  and 
put  on  a  brick  foundation  instead  of  on  sand,  as 
before.  As  to  the  front  approach,  the  walk  has 
been  entirely  renewed,  making  great  improvements. 
There  has  been  expended  about  1300.  The  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Everett  has  proved  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  not  only  to  the  local  church,  but  to  the 
summer  visitors. 

OHIO. 

Pbesbytebt  of  Mahokino  met  Sept.  10th  at 
New  Waterford,  O.,  and  was  ^ened  with  a  sermon 
by  retiring  moderator  Rev.  Wm.  G.  White.  The 
Rev.  H.  C.  Fergusou  was  elected  moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Jno.  Herron  temporary  clerk.  Calvary 
Church  of  Canton  was  enrolled  and  arrangement 
made  for  the  installation  of  pastor-elect  Rev.  H.  C. 
Ferguson.  Licentiate  S.  W.  McFadden  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Alleghany  and  or¬ 
dained,  and  arrangement  made  for  bis  installation 
at  Alliance.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stockton  and  the  church  at  Vienna  was 
dissolved.  Considerable  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted,  and  the  time  of  stated  meetings  changed  to 
the  second  Monday  of  April  and  September.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod:  ministers — Isaiah  Revenaugh,  John 
Herron,  H.  C.  Ferguson,  B.  F.  Boyle,  S.  vV.  Mo- 
Fadden,  W.  L.  Swan ;  alternates— W.  L.  Notestein, 
B.  M.  Swan,  D.  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  L.  E.  Hanna,  D.  F. 
Dickson.  Eiders— John  Rogers,  H.  R.  Glenn,  T.  H. 
Rabe,  D.  Campbell,  Hiram  Taylor,  Jos.  E.  Martin; 
alternates— A.  R.  Hanna,  J.  K.  Middagh,  Mason 
Beaumont,  P.  T.  Caldwell,  Henry  Hammond,  L.  S. 
Cline.  A  popular  meeting  was  held  in  which  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  on  “Relations  of  Pew  and 
Pulpit”  and  “Pastoral  Visiting.”  Adjourned  to 
meet  in  April  at  Lisbon.  W.  L.  Swan,  S.  C. 

KENTUCKY. 

Danville. — The  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Ledyard, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Danville,  Ky.,  occurred  a  fortnight  since  at  his 
home,  after  an  illness  lasting  through  the  Summer. 
He  had  gone  from  a  very  successful  pastorate  at 
Steubenville  only  a  few  months  ago.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  M^  11,  1841,  and  got  his  education 
at  Princeton.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y..  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Aug. 

1867,  and  served  with  great  usefulness  until  1874, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Church, 
Cincinnati. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baldwin. — The  Rev.  Louis  G.  Jougeneel  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Baldwin  on  Sept.  4. 


very  encouraging  report  of  the  Academy  at  Scot¬ 
land,  now  entering  its  tenth  year,  with  Prof.  Otis 
G.  Dale  as  Principal.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
Academy  having  b^n  reduced  one- half  during  the, 
year,  will,  by  the  plan  now  in  operation  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  be  entirely  canceled  in  about  two  years 
more.  Twelve  ministers  and  four  ruling  eiders 
were  in  attendance  at  Presbytery.  Adjourned  to 
meet  on  floor  of  Synod  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  Oct.  8. 


Dr.  John  W.  F.  Roth  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
Rev.  William  A.  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people. 
Mr.  Jougeneel  enters  upon  his  work  with  good 
prospects  of  success. 

Cadott  and  Chetek.— The  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
Waller  has  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  work  at 
Rice  Lake  and  devotes  himself  to  the  churches  of 
Cadott  and  Chetek.  A  convenient  new  house  of 
worship  has  been  erected  at  Chetek.  Mr.  Waller 
has  a  good  helper  in  his  daughter.  Miss  Jessie 
Waller,  who  goes  with  him  to  sing  in  his  work. 

Mabinette.— At  the  communion  service  Sept.  1 
in  the  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church  of  Marinette, 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Countermine  received  eleven 
members.  The  present  roll  is  427,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  102  during  this  pastorate,  which  began 
Jan.  1. 1894.  The  new  church  edifice  was  completed 
last  June.  It  is  hoped  that  the  property  will  be 
made  clear  from  debt  and  the  beautiful  church 
dedicated  in  October.  The  entire  property,  includ¬ 
ing  the  commodious  brick  manse  adjoining  the 
church,  is  valued  at  $35,000. 

Galesville.— Excavations  for  the  new  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  have  begun,  and  the  work  will  be 
pushed  forward  with  a  large  force  of  workmen  to 
early  completion.  The  edifice  will  be  of  solid  brick 
and  stone,  and  it  is  designed  to  be  very  convenient 
in  all  of  its  appointments.  The  cost  will  exceed 
$5,000.  The  old  building  will  be  sold,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  go  toward  the  new  church.  Gale  College  has 
opened  here  with  a  good  class  of  students,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  large  increase  after  the  fall  work  of 
the  farm. 

Oshkosh.— The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  is  at  Oshkosh  Oct.  8th  at 
3  p.M.  The  meeting  lasts  three  days,  and  is  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Smith  pastor.  Several  of  the  Secretaries  of  our 
Boards  are  to  be  present,  and  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  of  the  Synod  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  program  of  unusual  interest. 

•  MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— The  recent  fire  was  confined  to 
the  interior  of  Westminster  Church.  It  took  place 
early  on  Friday  morning.  Sept.  A  and  was  probably 
caused  by  the  electric  wires.  The  walls  are  un¬ 
harmed  for  the  most  part,  but  the  costly  inside 
work,  including  the  church  furnishings,  are  all 
burned  out.  There  is  a  total  insurance  of  $76,000, 
and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  that  amount;  but  the 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  congregation  which 
loses  ics  home  just  now  at  the  most  important  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  cannot  be  estimated.  Westminster 
Church  was  dedicated  free  of  debt  in  1882,  and  the 
General  Assembly  met  there  in  1886,  when  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  it  was  pronounced  the  most  convenient 
church  in  which  this  large  body  had  met  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
the  former  beloved  pastor  of  Westminster,  wired 
his  sympathy  and  quoted  Isaiah  Ixiv.  11,  12:  “Our 
holy  ana  our  beautiful  house  where  our  fathers 
praised  Thee  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste;”  also  Amos  ix.  11; 
“In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches  thereof, 
and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins  and  build  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter,  the 
present  pastor,  wired  the  46th  Psalm :  “God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear, 
though  the  earth  be  removed.”  Services  were  held 
Sept.  8  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  the  Rev. 
Thaddeus  T.  Cresswell,  a  former  member  of  this 
church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donaldson  of  the  North 
and  West,  took  part  in  the  services.  The  matter  of 
rebuilding  is  already  under  active  consideration. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pbesbytebt  of  Sodthebn  Dakota.— Presbsrtery 
met  at  Kimball,  S.  D.,  Sept.  10.  The  opening  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hutchison  of  Sioux  Falls,  was  on  the  theme  “The 
Christian  for  the  Times.”  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Evans  of 
Parkston  was  chosen  moderator.  Presbytery  de¬ 
cided  to  dispose  of  the  church  building  of  the  Pease 
Valley  congregation,  now  practically  disbanded; 
also,  at  the  request  of  tbe  two  remaining  members 
of  the  First  German  Church  of  Bon  Homme  County, 
to  disband  that  organization.  The  lack  of  Minutes 
of  General  Assembly  was  keenly  felt,  not  a  copy 
having  been  received  in  the  Presbytery.  An  over¬ 
ture  to  General  Assembly  was  adopts  represent¬ 
ing  the  need  of  greater  diraatch  in  the  issuing  of 
the  Minutes.  Candidate  Geo.  F.  Williams  was 
transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Omaha.  The  trustees  presented  a 


WASHINGTON. 

Centbalia  (Lewis  County).  —  Dear  Evangelist: 
It  is  not  often  that  I  see  in  your  vivacious  columns 
church  news  from  this  section  of  our  great  State. 
You  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
yesterday  of  preaching  three  times  to  attentive  au¬ 
diences;  of  walking  five  miles  to  minister  to  one  of 
them;  of  welcoming  nine  to  my  church,  six  on  cer¬ 
tificate  and  three  on  confession;  of  administering 
the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper; 
and,  to  complete  the  day’s  work,  of  rainistenng 
words  of  consolation  and  cheer  to  one  of  our  Lord’s 
“hidden  ones,”  who,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  is  expecting  very  soon  to  cross  “the  dark  river.” 

Cordially,  Benjamin  P/ibsons. 

WoBK  AMONG  REMOTE  Settlebs.— An  American 
Sunday-school  Union  Missionary,  J.  W.  Armstrong, 
writes  as  follows:  “The  first  half  of  the  month  of 
August  I  devoted  in  canvassing  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  W -  County,  traveling  over  great  hills 

and  through  narrow  valleys,  through  the  dust  and 
heat,  among  a  people  far  removed  from  cities  and 
very  much  distressM  financially  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  all  their  crops  eaten  up  by  the  ground  squirrels. 
These  have  infested  this  portion  of  the  county  for 
the  last  three  years,  having  been  more  destructive 
this  summer  than  ever  before.  The  people  have 
been  very  much  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  Missionary,  for  Christian  workers 
seldom  reach  certain  portions  of  this  county.  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel  occasionally  preach  a  sermon  or 
two,  but  for  tbe  most  part  tbe  people  are  left  alone. 
The  Missionary  hence  comes  as  a  benefactor,  to 
help  tbe  needy  and  lift  up  the  fallen,  with  papers 
and  txioks  and  booklets  for  tbe  children,  large  pa¬ 
pers  and  tracts  for  the  spxiwn  people.  How  many 
hearts  and  homes  have  been  cheerra  and  blest  this 
summer  right  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  disap¬ 
pointment!  A  few  days  ago,  while  in  conversation 
with  a  member  of  tbe  church,  be  made  the  remark 
that  he  very  frequently  heard  of  my  work  and  the 
good  being  accomplished,  and  further,  that  he 
never  before  had  traveled  among  a  people  that  were 
so  much  in  need  of  the  Gospel.  And  bearing  on  the 
same  point  was  the  testimony  of  two  ladies  that 
there  were  young  people  there  from  the  age  of  ten 
to  sixteen  years  that  aid  not  know  what  a  religtoua 
service  was.  1  have  labored  many  days  among  the 
people,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  in  religious 
conversation,  hours  at  a  time,  and  when  the  day 
was  gone  and  my  thoughts  would  revert  back  to 
what  nad  been  done,  I  could  then  realize  that  enough 
effort  had  been  put  forth  to  preach  three  or  four 
sermons,  besides  traveling  many  miles.  It  is  bard 
work,  but  it  pays.  During  the  summer’s  heated 
term  I  traveled  three  weeks  with  nothing  better  to 
'lorse  than  rye  hay,  the  only  thing  tbe  peo- 
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Roads,  Chief  Towns,  etc.,  of  Japan,”  by  Dr.  missionary!  often  an  unmarried  lady  or  two 
Whitney.  at  work  among  thousands ;  10  have  one  man 

(1)  The  missionaries  include  various  branches  with  his  wife  and  a  single  lady  or  two  to  aid 

of  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  him  ;  7  of  this  latter  number  have  over  half  a 
Presbyterians.  The  Congregationalists  are  million  people.  Among  the  26  provinces  two 
also  very  strong,  and  in  addition  to  these  we  have  over  a  million  people  and  only  two  men 
have  many  smaller  bodies  represented.  with  their  wives  to  work  them.  Four  of  the 

(2)  Where  are  they?  To  answer  this  ques-  unoccupied  provinces  have  over  half  a  million, 
tion  in  a  comprehensible  way  I  have  made  out  ^ese  are  entirely  neglected,  while  Setsu  prov- 
the  following  table,  which  represents  the  21  'uce  (including  Kobe  and  Osaka)  has  a  mis- 
provinces  that  are  best  supplied  with  mission-  ,8ionary  to  every  9,875  of  her  population,  and 

Musashi  has  a  missionary  to  every  14,188.  It 

_  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is  a  larger 

I  pMp'le  to  proportion  of  self-supporting  churches  in  these 
"SoMry  provinces  than  in  any  other.  It  is  there- 

ari«8.  I  (inclnding  fore  by  no  means  surprising  that  some  of  the 
I  wives.) 


1.  Seten . 

2.  Mnsasbi... 

3.  Hisen . 

4.  Yamashiro 
6.  Riknzen... 

6.  Oweri . 

7.  Oshima.... 

8.  Kaga. . 

9.  AkTr . 

10.  Chiknsen.. 

11.  Mlno . 

12.  Awa . 

13.  Nagato.... 

14.  £chigo . 

16.  lyo . 

16.  Suo . 

17.  Tosa . 

18.  Matsu . 

19.  Bozen . 

20.  Bizen . 

21.  Izumo . 


9,867 

14.518 


As  will  be  seen,  these  21  provinces,  with  a 
population  of  16,123,857,  are  supplied  with  546 
missionaries,  leaving  90  for  the  other  64  prov¬ 
inces;  24  of  these  with  a  population  of  14,058,- 
048,  are  very  poorly  supplied  with  mission¬ 
aries,  while  the  remaining  38  provinces  have 
not  one  missionary,  and  yet  they  comprise  a 
population  of  9,325,396,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  empire.  Of  the  26  provinces  that 
we  call  occupied  provinces,  9  have  no  ordained 
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Kanazawa 

Hiroshima 

Faknoka.. 


16.123.867l  646  I 


JAPAN  AND  ITS  MISSIONARIES. 

Japan,  by  her  brilliant  victories  over  China, 
compelled  the  Powers  to  recognize  her  right 
to  rank  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world,  and  the  treaties  have  been  accordingly 
revised.  It  is  generally  pretty  well  known 
that  under  the  old  arrangement  of  things  for¬ 
eigners  had  no  right  beyond  the  open  ports. 
The  passports  to  travel  and  live  beyond  these 
limits  were  granted  through  the  liberality  of 
the  government,  a  gift  pbre  and  simple,  and. 
if  we  wanted  to  travel,  it  had  to  be  “for  our 
health  or  for  scientific  investigation” — rather 
a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  whose  sole  object 
was  to  preach.  Missionaries  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Japanese  to  teach,  were,  of 
course,  granted  passports  to  live  in  the  inter¬ 
ior;  but  in  view  of  the  revision  of  the  treaties 
the  government  has  most  kindly  and  gener- 
otisly  taken  away  these  conditions,  and  though 
the  treaties  do  not  go  into  full  force  until  1899, 
we  are  granted  passports  to  travel  anywhere, 
at  will.  It  would  be  hard-hearted  to  say  that 
there  was  even  one  missionary  who  did  not 
heartily  rejoice  at  the  new  opportunities  for 
work  and  usefulness,  and  in  the  light  of  these 
new  opportunities  it  seems  strange  that  we  hear 
it  hinted  that  we  need  no  more  missionaries,  and 
that  those  on  the  field  are  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  etc.  ;  for  if  the  people  who  express  such 
ideas  know  the  real  state  of  the  case  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  they  can  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  and  claim  to  be  friends  to  tbe  eternal 
welfare  of  Japan,  and  if  they  do  not  know, 
their  utter/mces  are  still  less  excusable.  Any 
assertion  that  ignores  the  plain  facts  in  the 
case  is  not  worth  listening  to.  Now,  with  no 
desire  to  criticise  or  find  fault,  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  set  forth  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  facte  will  have  greater 
weight  than  a  carload  of  cant  about  tbe  re¬ 
cent  progress  of  Japan,  which  no  sane  man 
will  question  for  a  moment,  but  which,  how¬ 
ever  entertaining  a  theme,  in  itself  leaves  out 
of  account  the  whole  question  of  a  personal 
salvation  through  a  personal  Saviour. 

As  to  the  missionaries  in  Japan,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
three  questions  :—(l)  Who  are  they?  (2)  Where 
are  they?  and  (3)  What  are  they  doing?  The 
facts  are  gathered  from  the  “Names  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  missionaries  in  Japan  and  Korea,” 
published  by  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Loomis.  I  have 
followedUbis  rigidly,  even  when  I  knew  that 
a  missionary  had  moved  during  the  year,  as 
this  will  present  a  more  correct  view  than  to 
record  some  removals  and  leave  others  un¬ 
noticed.  The  list,  including  agents  for  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies,  has  636  names,  including, 
of  course  all  wo  are  absent.  Tbe  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  provinces  (kum),  population,  etc.,  are 
taken  from  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Princfpal 
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missionaries  here  begin  to  find  their  field  of 
operations  somewhat  limited ;  but  if  they  will 
only  look  a  little  way  beyond,  they  will  find 
wider  fields  that  have  not  been  touched. 
These  21  well  'occupied  provinces  have  less 
than  one-half  the  people  in  Japan,  and  even 
if  they  were  thoroughly  evangelized,  which  is 
by  no  means  true,  there  would  still  be  over  28 
millions  of  people  to  preach  to  who  have  no 
real  conception  of  what  Christianity  is. 

The  two  provinces,  Setsu  and  Musashi.  have 
117  men,  thus  leaving  110  men  to  the  other 
36,518,254  of  the  population  I  The  other  19 
provinces  among  the  21  have  82  of  these,  and 
tkis]^leaves  28,879,426  souls  to  28  men  I  Surely 
they  have  “a  great  work”  to  do.  Once  more 
consider  this,  a  great  many  of  the  older  work¬ 
ers  are  in  the  two  most  favored  provinces.  A 
still  larger  proportion  are  included  in  the  21 
favored  provinces,  and  of  the  28  men  thus  left 
to  the  outside  millions  very,  very  few  have 
been  on  the  field  10  years,  and  again  the  great 
bulk  of  time  and  money  used  in  mission  work 
has  .been  spent  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  Kyoto  and  Nagasaki,  and  the  other  work 
is  of  very  tender  growth  as  yet.  This  is  not 
unnatural,  as  getting  into  the  interior  haabeen 
rather  tedious  work.  I  have  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  from  the  18  larger  missions  (ex¬ 
cepting  the  American  Episcopal  Mission)  as 
the  period  of  service  of  their  men  and  unmar¬ 
ried  ladies:  2  men  80-85  years,  14  men  20  25 
years,  17  men  15-20  years,  18  men  10-15  years, 
57  men  6-10  years,  48  men  15  years,  2  ladies 
20-26  years,  8  ladies  15-20  years,  18  ladies  10-15 
years,  64  ladies  6-10  years,  69  ladies  1-5  years. 
Now  these  missions  (not  including  the  wives) 
ha.ve  805  missionaries.  If  we  suppose  that 
they  spend  the  first  five  years  mainly  on  the 
language.  117  of  these  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
prepared  for  “bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.”  and  this  will  leave  us  199  as  the  ac¬ 
tual  working  force  of  these  18  larger  missions. 
Take  out  of  this  small  number  that  are  in  the 
two  first  named  provinces  and  our  outside 
force  is  very  small. 

(8)  The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  missions  referred  to  above  (18), 
with  the  exception  of  the  Congregational,  as 
no  replies  to  inquiries  about  teaching  could  be 
obtained.  The  figures  below  do  not  include 
the  wives  of  missionaries.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  Mission,  probably,  has  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  teachers  than  any  other  mission,  so 
that  the  figures,  I  think,  will  fairly  represent 
the  proportion  of  time  given  to  teaching  by 
the  largest  missions. 

These  12  stronger  missions  have  248  workers 
(without  the  wives).  21  men  and  47  ladies 
give  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  8  men 
and  28  ladies  give  half  or  more  than  half  their 
time  to  school  work.  Of  the  248  workers  68 
can  do  no  evangelistic  work  (outside  the  school) 
and  81  more  have  but  a  small  fraction  of  their 
time  for  such  work.  Thus,  of  the  12  stronger 
missions,  only  149  workers  are  perfectly  free 
to  give  themselves  to  evangelistic  work  gen¬ 
erally.  1  mean  no  criticism  upon  schools  and 
their  work.  I  am  not  presuming  to  say  what 
missionaries  should  do,  but  trying  to  state 
what  they  are  doing.  Now,  with  these  facts 
before  him,  bow  any  man  can  say  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  are 
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no  longer  needed  is  a  mystery, 
unless  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  people  that 
believe  they  are  needed  nowhere.  Nothing  is 
impossible  with  Ood,  but  he  still  works 
through  human  instrumentality,  and  it  is,  at 
least,  not  highly  probable  that  the  70  or  75 
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missionaries  who  came  prior  to  1885  have  so 
soon  infused  new  life  into  a  nation,  and  such 
a  life  as  we  believe  alone  to  be  acceptable  to 
Ood,  in  these  few  years,  when  such  a  life  is 
generally  the  Spirit’s  work,  using  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  Word  of  God.  And  especially 
is  this  improbable  when  the  missionaries  have 
been  so  shut  up  in  the  open  ports  and  largest 
cities.  If  therefore  those  who  say  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  no  longer  needed,  mean  that 
missionaries  are  no  longer  needed  to  sit  down 
in  the  capital  and  do  mission  work  by  tele¬ 
gram,  we  agree,  but  in  no  other  sense  is  that 
assertion  true  for  an  instant.  The  missionary 
who  comes  out  not  “for  a  little  exercise  before 
breakfast,”  but  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  island  empire,  will  find  seed-sowing 
and  harvesting  to  do  until  be  is  gray ;  and  if 
he  will  open  bis  eyes  it  will  not  take  10  years 
to  find  the  88  provinces  where  no  missionary 
resides  and  where  he  will  be  welcomed  by  any 
Christian  who  may  have  strayed  into  such 
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provinces^,  as  well  as  by  all  who  are  not  under 
Buddhistic  or  Shintoistio  influence.  Our  hope 
and  prayer  is  that  while  there  are  so  many 
millions  without  a  single  missionary,  no  one 
will  give  a  moment’s  consideration  to  the 
statement  that  no  more  missionaries  are 
needed  unless  it  be  to  tell  the  person  that 
makes  such  assertions  that  the  facts,  every 
one,  seem  to  point  the  other  way ! 

J.  W.  Moore. 


In  one  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  re¬ 
ports  is  embodied  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  the  Quaker  poet.  The  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society  had  tendered  the 
poet  their  congratulations  upon  his  birthday, 
which  they  had  celebrated  by  making  him  and 
his  works  the  subject  of  their  appointed  dis¬ 
cussion.  -In  his  acknowledgment  of  their 
courtesy,  the  poet  said: 

Dear  Friend:  Thy  letter  conveying  the  con¬ 
gratulations  and  kind  wishes  of  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society  at  its  meeting  on 
the  28th  inst. ,  I  have  received  with  no  com 
mon  satisfaction.  No  birthday  has  ever  given 
me  more  pleasure.  My  ancestors  since  1G40 
have  been  farmers  in  Essex  County.  I  was 
early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  farming 
as  it  was  practiced  seventy  years  ago,  and 
worked  faithfully  on  the  old  Haverhill  home¬ 
stead  until,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  I  was 
impelled  to  leave  it,  greatly  to  my  regret. 
Ever  since,  if  I  have  envied  anybody,  it  has 
been  the  hale,  strong  farmer  who  could  till 
his  own  acres,  and  if  he  needed  help,  could 
afford  to  hire  it,  because  he  was  able  to  lead 
the  work  himself.  I  have  lived  to  see  a  great 
and  favorable  change  in  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  of  Essex  County.  The  curse  of  intemper¬ 
ance  is  almost  unknown  among  them ,  the 
rumseller  has  no  mortgage  on  their  lands. 
As  a  rule  they  are  intelligent,  well  informed, 
and  healthily  interested  in  public  affairs ;  self- 
respectful  and  respected;  independent  land¬ 
holders,  fully  entitled,  if  any  class  is,  to  the 
name  of  gentlemen.  It  may  be  said  they  are 
not  millionaires,  and  that  their  annual  gains 
are  small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  rests  secure,  while  other  occupations 
and  professions  are  in  constant  fear  of  dis¬ 
aster  ;  his  dealing  directly  and  honestly  with 
the  Almighty  is  safer  than  speculation ;  his 
life  is  no  game  of  chance,  and  hie  investments 
in  the  earth  are  better  than  in  stock  companies 
and  syndicates.  As  to  profits,  if  our  farmers 
could  care  less  for  the  comforts  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  if  they  could  consent  to 
live  as  their  ancestors  once  lived,  and  as  the 
pioneers  of  new  countries  now  live,  they  could, 
with  their  present  facilities,  no  doubt  double 
their  incomes.  But  what  a  pitiful  gain  this 
would  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  decencies  and 
refinements  which  make  life  worth  living  I  No 
better  proof  of  real  gains  can  be  found  than 
the  creation  of  pleasant  homes  for  the  comfort 
of  age  and  the  happiness  of  youth.  When  the 
great  English  critic.  Matthew  Arnold,  was  in 
this  country,  on  returning  from  a  visit  in 
Essex  Ck>unty,  he  remarked  that,  while  the 
land  looked  to  him  rough  and  unproductive, 
the  landlords’  houses  seemed  neat,  and  often 
elegant,  with  an  air  of  prosperity  about  them. 
“But  where.”  he  asked,  “do  the  tenants,  the 
working  people,  live,  T”  He  seemed  surprised 
when  I  told  him  that  the  tenants  were  the 
landlords,  and  the  workers  the  owners. 

Let  me  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  the  kind  mes 
sage  conveyed  in  thy  letter,  and,  with  the  best 
wishes  for  its  continued  prosperity  and  use¬ 
fulness,  I  am  truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier. 
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In  the  Pine  region.  30  Miles  from  Aiken.  160  Acres. 
Has  been  used  as  a  Boarding  house.  Price  is  less  than 
cost  of  Improvements. 

C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


A  BRIGHT 
DAY 


AND  A  CLEAR  COM¬ 
PLEXION  ARE  BOTH 
DESIRABLE;  ONE 
COSTS  US  NOTHING, 
THE  OTHER  BUT 
LITTLE. 


BUY 


Any  day  is  bright 
that  brings  to  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  blem¬ 
ishes  of  the  skin  the 
welcome  change 
effected  by  Con¬ 
stantine's  Pine  Tar 
Soap. 

— Drcooists. — 


.CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE  TAR 


(Persian  Healing.) 


BARNWELL,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


WUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUWWUUUUUWMRMW 

BUnaLOUTiHAWMER 

I  Spring  No.  a,  for  the  Couty  Diathesis,  Bright’s  Disease,  Etc. 

!  Dr.  Thomas  H.  0/ Paris  {formerly  o/BaUimore)tSuggesUr 

)  oj  Lithia  as  a  ^Ivent  for  Uric  Acid,  says  :  _ 

)  *<  Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  add  Rfinnhl  O  I  tTDTA 
)  to  the  well-known  reputation  of  the  DUa  kAMf  h1  1  fllA  alAl  EJC 

)  I  have  fireqnently  used  It  with  good  results  In  Urlo  Acid  Diathesis,  Bhenmatlsm 
)  and  Goat,  and  with  this  object  1  have  ordered  it  to  Europe,  from  Coleman  A 
1  Rogers,  of  Baltimore  lAtlita  Is  In  no  form  eovalnableas  wlMre  It  exists  in 
ItlM  Carbonate,  the  tbrm  Pi  I  g\  1  lAIam  Nature’s  model 

1  In  which  it  is  tbnnd  inDUx  lAUJ  U  1  lUA  vBAl  ILKof  solution  and  ( 
)  division  in  water  which  has  passed  through  L«pidoUte  and  Bpodumene  Mineral  ( 


j  Rogers,  of  Baltimore  lAthia  is  In  no  form  eovalnableas  where  it  exists  in  ( 
)the  Carbonate, the tbrm Pi ■■■!■* g\  1  lAIgm Nature’s  model 

)  in  which  it  is  tbnnd  inDUx  xAUx  U  1  lUA  vBAl  ILKof  solution  and  I 
)  division  in  water  which  has  passed  through  LepidoUtS  and  Bpodumene  Mineral  I 
)  formations.”  -  j 

)  Dr.  William  B>  Towles,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  l 
J  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  < 

I'  **I  feel  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying  that  In  GonL  Rheninatle  Gont,} 

Rhenmatlsm,  Stone  in  the  Bladder,and  in  all  Diseases  ogPrIc  Acid  Diathesis,  1 
1  hnow  ot  no  rcmedF  RnWHMl  I  t^nXI A  IMim  effecte  are  ; 
at  all  comparable  to  DUx  fjAUJ  LI  i  IIIA  HAl  EK  marked  in  caus- ; 
log  a  disappearance  of  albumen  froSa  the  urine.  In  a  sln^  case  of  Bright's  | 
Disease  ox  the  Kidneys  I  witnessed  decided  beneficial  results  ITom  Its  use,  and  | 
from  its  action  In  this  case  1  shonld  have  great  confidence  in  it  as  a  remedy  in  j 
certain  stages  of  this  disease.  In  Dyspepsia,  especially  that  form  of  it  In  which ) 
there  is  an  exeessive  prodnetion  of  acid  during  the  proecis  of  nntrltion,  In 
)  some  of  the  peculiar  asiections  of  women,  and  in  Chronio  Malarial  Poisoning,  etc.,  1 
I  have  found  it  highly  eflicacloos.”  1 


Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York.  Professor  of  Diseases  <7/1 
the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate^ 

Medical  School  and  Hospitals _  C 

•‘InallcasesofBrigbt’sDlseasePfnPliPf  fh  1  IVllfa  lIKl'miOf  the  ) 
^  of  the  Kidneys,  f  have  found  DUx  XnUy  Ui  1  nlA  fwKlEKgrcat-  ) 
cst  ser-viee  in  ineiwasing  the  quantity  of  nrino  and  in  eliminating  the  J 
albamcn.”  j 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Froprletor,  BCFFAIXl  UTHIA  SPRINGS,  TA.  ( 


Aged  People 

who  feel  life’s 
burdens  almost 
too  heavy  to 
bear,  find  in 

PABST 
MALT 
EXTRACT 
The  “Best”  Tonic 

a  wonderful 
strength-giver, 
appetizer  and 
flesh  builder. 

At  Drugglsta 
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Beecham's  pills  for  constl 
pation  lo*  and  25*.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

Anniial  aUoa  more  Umn  0.0000)0  h.-»M 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Monntains  of  Penneylvanli.  Unly  4J4  hours  Jro.ii 
New  Yoik;  2  houis  from  Philadelphia.  Pof  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  uusurpa  sed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  Iroa.  jr.  M.  W.4I.TKB,  Secretary. 


IQuina-Laroche 


FSZHCB  HAnOHAl 
FUZZ  of 

16y600  Francs 


THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 


Your  druggist  must  have 
it — if  not.  send  name  and 
address  to 

E.  FOUGERA  k  CO. 
26-28  E.  William  St. 
Eew  York. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEiSKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  liealtby,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

50o.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mall. 

JOHNtSTON,  IIULIAIWAY  A;  f'O., 
531  Commerce  e»t.,  Philadelphia. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  usin^ 

Wilson's  Common  Sensa  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention,  different 
from allotherdevlcee.  Theonlysafet 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  In  the  world.  HeJpswhere 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  orstrlnif 
att.'iThment.  >Vrite  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

I  SHI  TrMt  Bldf Uakvillr,  Kj. 
{  an  BfMdwmy,  New  Yerk. 


LADIES  !  ! 

•Uo  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  to 
send  this  ‘‘Ad”  and  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  H'b.  sample  B>>( 
Tea  Imrorteil.  Any  kind  )ou  may  le- 
lect.  Oomt  Incoiiirs,  Big  premiums 

_  etc  ,  Teas,  t'offees.  Baking  Powder  and 

Bpices.  iSeud  for  terms.  (Kviu.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  8t..  New  Yors. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  WOMkN  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

I  saw  one  of  your  subscribers  tell  in  your  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago  bow  sbe  made  money  selling  DIsb  Wasbers.  I 
wrote  to  tbe  Iron  City  Dlsb  Washer  Co.,  H5  S  Highland  Ave., 
Station  A,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  and  obtained  one  of  their  Dish 
Washers  and  tried  It  myself  Hr  t.  It  is  Just  lovely:  yon  can 
wash  and  dry  the  dishes  tor  a  family  in  two  mlonto'i,  without 
touching  your  hands  to  a  dish  or  putting  them  in  hot  water.  I 
made  the  first  day  $5.00,  and  every  body  wanted  a  Dish  Washer 
Just  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  wash  their  dishes  since  then  I 
have  made  as  high  as  $18.00  a  day,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  get 
enongh  money  to  keep  my  brother  at  school  next  winter  and 
have  money  in  tbe  bank  too.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  do 
as  V  ell  as  I  am  doing,  I  am  rare,  as  I  had  no  experience.  When 
everybody  wants  to  bay.  It  is  not  bard  to  sell.  Anyone  can  get 
Information  by  writing  the  above  firm,  and  I  am  glad  to  add 
my  experience,  becanse  I  think  It  is  my  duty  to  others  to  help 
them  over  the  bard  times.  Mautha  Fkancis. 


1‘11'KE  Y'onr  Corns  in  one  night  with  McCreedy’s  t;orn 
^  Solvent.  So  cure,  money  refnnded.  By  mall  30  cents 
Stamps  taken .  Absolutely  harmless. 

MCCREEDY  &  CO.,  Druggists,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Snre  relief  1  gifmii 

iuDiiHr8W8mi5£  mail.  StowellAOos 
iCbulsstowfi#  i " 


[From  The  Christian,  Lotdun.J 

ABE  WE  READY  FOB  REYIYAL; 

There  has  been  very  much  said  of  late  con¬ 
cerning  revivals,  and  the  frequent  papers  that 
have  appeared  in  The  Christian  have  caused 
much  serious  thought.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  that  a  revival  may  be  “  worked  up’’ 
instead  of  being  “brought  down”— that  it  may 
be  merely  enthusiasm  and  excitement  instead 
of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost  is  the  best  illustration 
we  can  possibly  have  of  a  true  revival.  The 
Apostles  were  emliied  with  the  Spirit,  the 
preached  word  as  with  power,  and  conviction, 
followed  by  conversion,  was  the  result 

Many  of  your  readers,  I  doubt  not,  have  al 
ready  read  the  account  of  Hie  revival  of  1889 
in  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar 
gives  in  bis  memoir  of  R.  M.  M’Cheyne.  Al 
low  me  to  give  an  extract:  “On  Thursday,  at 
the  close  of  the  usual  prayer-meeting  in  St. 
Peter’s,  and  when  the  minds  of  many  were 
deeply  solemnized  by  the  tidings  which  had 
reached  them*,  he  (Mr.  W.  C.  Burns,  who 
was  taking  the  place  of  R.  M.  M’Cheyne  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence),  spoke  a  few  words  about 
what  had  for  some  days  detained  him  from 
them,  and  invited  those  to  remain  who  felt 
the  need  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
About  a  hundred  remained,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  solemn  address  to  those  anxious 
souls,  suddenly  the  power  of  God  seemed  to 
descend,  and  all  were  bathed  in  tears.  At  a 
similar  meeting  next  evening  there  was  much 
melting  of  heart,  and  intense  desire  after  tbe 
Beloved  of  the  Father,  and  on  adjourning  to 
the  vestry  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed. 
No  sooner  was  the  vestry  door  opened  to  ad¬ 
mit  those  who  might  be  anxious  to  converse, 
than  a  vast  number  pressed  in  with  awful 
eagerness.  It  was  like  a  pent  up  flood  break 
ing  forth ;  tears  were  streaming  from  the  eyes 
of  many,  and  some  fell  on  the  ground  groan¬ 
ing  and  weeping  and  crying  for  mercy.  On 
ward  from  that  evening,  meetings  were  held 
every  day  for  many  weeks,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  nature  of  the  work  justifled  and  called 
for  extraordinary  services.  The  whole  town 
was  moved.  Many  believers  doubted,  the  un¬ 
godly  raged,  but  the  Word  of  God  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  ” 

Now,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  work  was 
in  every  respect  similar  to  the  work  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost. 

(a)  There  was  the  waiting  before  God  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (b)  There 
was  the  solemn  and  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Word,  (c)  Practically  the  people  were  led  to 
cry  as  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  “Men  and 
biethren,  what  shall  we  do?”  (d)  It  caused 
great  consternation  among  every  aectionof  so¬ 
ciety.  (e)  Finally,  many  hundreds  were 
brought  to  “know  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.”  We  cannot  have  any  posaible  doubt 
as  to  tbe  supernatural  origin  of  such  a  revival. 

The  consideration  of  the  above  brings  to  my 
mind  with  great  force  the  question,  “Are 
we  prepared  for  such  a  manifestation  of  God’s 
power  in  our  midst?” 

Are  we  as  individuals  living  in  touch  with 
Him,  and  are  we  prepared  to  do  our  part 
should  He  in  infinite  mercy  “open  the  window, 
of  heaven”?  Is  the  Church  of  Christ  ready  for 
it? 

“Thus  saith  the  Lord,  make  this  valley  full 
of  ditches.  '  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall 
not  see  the  wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain,  yet 
this  valley  shall  be  filled  with  water,  that  ye 
may  drink,  both  ye  and  your  cattle  and  your 
beasts.  And  this  is  but  a  light  thing  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord :  He  will  deliver  the  Moa¬ 
bites  also  into  your  hand”  (2  Kings  iii  10  18j. 
Nothing  would  be  more  destructive  to  unbe 
lief  in  the  Church  than  a  revival  such  as  that 
of  which  we  have  been  thinking 

And  now  to  be  practical,  how  are  we  to 
“make  this  valley  full  of  ditches”?  How  cun 
we  prepare  for  the  blessed  manifestation  of 
the  power  of  God? 

I.  We  must  expect  a  revival,  or  we  shall 
never  really  prepare  for  it. 

II.  We  must  pray,  for  such  blessings  always 
come  in  connection  with  prayer. 

III.  We  must  preach  the  Word,  for  it  is 
through  the  Word  that  the  Spirit  works. 

IV.  We  must  “abide  in  Christ.”  He  is  our 
only  source  of  strength. 

If  we  observe  these  four  conditions,  a  re¬ 
vival  will  have  commenced  already,  and  God, 
seeing  our  attitude  toward  Him,  will  fulfill 
His  gracious  promise  and  “pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground”  (Isa.  xliv.  3).  Henry  R.  Cbipps. 

♦The  revival  at  Kilsyth. 


THE  DOCTBR’S  COLUMN. 

li.  A.  S.,  Delroit.— Kiidly  advise  for  the  following: 
have  a  rash  that  Is  about  my  hoiy,  have  snfft  red  for  two 
years.  My  mother  snffeis  fiom  tutlancholia,  is  very 
neivons  and  weak. 

For  yourself,  take  Thyroidine,  extract  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland,  in  three-drop  doses,  twice  daily,  for  two 
rnoDths.  Take  a  teaspoonful  of  Natrolithic  Salts,  in 
a  half  tumbler  of  water,  a  half  hour  before  break¬ 
fast,  twice  a  week.  Give  your  mother  Cerebriiie. 
extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-drop  doses,  three  times 
daily. 

J.  L .  Chicago.— I  suffer  with  pains  in  my  stomsc'i 
after  eating  Please  state  a  remedy. 

You  are  suffering  from  indigestion.  Take  Ga.<- 
trine,  a  teaspoonful  after  each  meal,  three  times  a 
day.  It  is  the  best  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 

C..  New  York.— lAtelv  my  skin  has  becou  e  rather 
“d  ngv  ’  looking.  Be  kind  enongh  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

Natrolithic  Salts,  a  tea.spoonful  in  a  half  tumbler 
of  water,  one-half  hour  before  breakfast,  twice  a 
week. 

M.  I..  Chicago.— Had  the  Grip  about  tiKO  vesrsago.and 
ha^e  never  fu‘Iy  re  overed.  Seem  to  now  have  ma¬ 
laria.  What  will  benedt  me? 

F'ebricide  Pills,  one,  three  times  daily,  -for  two 
months. 

T.  A.  P.,  Helena,  Mont— Send  full  name  :  will  ad¬ 
vise  by  mail. 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Med.  Dept..  Col.  Chem.  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  JVIEDt'LLINE,  From  the 
5pinal  Cord.  Cardlne,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  6  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  tl.f5. 

QASTRINE. 

A  new  and  valuable  reuiedv  for  Dtspi-pe'a, 

FEBSIClOE  PILL5 

For  Malarial  ArrECtioMS,  Nkubaloia  ard  Sick 
Hiadacbk,  50  cents. 

NATROLITHIC  SALT5 

Fi  r  HabilOHl  Constiiatior,  Toipor  of  the  Bowels  and  II- 
action  of  the  Liver,  50  cents. 

At  all  Dmggtats.  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Litersiurc,  (185)  YVashlngton,  D.  C. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON’T  YOU  %»ANT  TO  HEAR? 

The  ACRAPHONE  win  help  yon  if  yoo  do.  It  la  a  rcK-ent 
scientific  Invention  which  will  assist  the  hearing  of  any 
one  not  born  deaf.  Wh^n  in  the  ear  it  is  Invisible,  and  does 
not  canae  the  silgbtest  di  comfort.  It  Is  to  the  ear  what 
glasses  are  to  the  oyr— an  ear  spectacle.  Eiicloee  stamp  for 
p-artlrulars.  fan  be  tested  FREE  UF  CHAKOB  at  any  of  the 
.NEW  YORK  AllBAFHONK  CO.’S  Offices!  71«  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Bdg..  MadisowSq,,  N.  Y.  4.33  Phllltpa  Hdg.,  ISO  Tre- 
montSt.,  Hoiiton,  or  H43  Equitable  III  tiding,  Atlanta,  Ua. 


mnm 

O'S 

lOblDE  OF 
ISON 

ALSO  IH  BYEUP. 

PI 

LLS. 

_ _ _ _ 

Sneciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  lor  Hcrofnlo,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Kvil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consamption.  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weak  nets,  Poorness  of  the  Bloid.  and  for 
stimulaiiog  and  regulating  its  wriodic  course. 

None  genuine  nn  le>s  signed  ’*  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  Fouokra  &  Co.,  N.  Y..  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialtv  of  tbe  use 
of  Gas  for  the  pafnless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  givtn  to 
over  70.000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident.. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVINIIE, 
Cor.  4Zd  St.  New  York  City. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  lecrertiun. 
all  the  jear.  Elevator,  elntrc  bGir,  steam  iieal.a-n- 
parlor.and  promsnade on  tberoof.  Su'tesifr  oms  with 
baths.  Dry.  tonic  air.  Saratoga  watt  rs.  Lawn  Te'.ni*. 
Cloquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icit>,  all  baths  and  all 
health  applianct 8.  New  Turkisu,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustraUd  circular. 

DOES  YOUR  \m  FALL  OUT? 

Is  it  getting  thln-^le8senlflg"n  volnine?  If  M,  I  con  help 


n  ^  -  - 

for  10  years.  If  tnt  rested,  send  self-atdre-eed  stamped  envel 
ope  to  Hiss  Rau;hel  T.  Wyatt,  CenirevUle  (Cape  Cod),  Mam. 


yon.  If  totaUy  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
■  ‘  If  I  . 
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ONCE  UPON  A  time:. 


SPECIAL  ARTISTS  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATIOH  AND  CHURCH  WINDOWS. 


TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS 


2000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from,  38  artists  employed, 
including  gold  medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Send  for  Circular. 


DECORATIONS 


Write  for  color  schemes,  designs,  estimates.  Artists  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  every  sort  of  decorating  and 
painting.  We  are  educating  the  country  in  color  harmony. 
Relief,  wall-paper,  stained  glass,  carpets,  furniture,  win¬ 
dow  shades,  draperies,  tiles,  parquette  floors,  woodwork, 
etc.  Decorating  houses  during  absence  of  owners  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Please  state  about  what  you  wish  to  expend. 
Pupils  taught  decoration. 

Send  for  Circular. 


WALL  PAPERS 


Autumn  styles,  choicest  colorings,  designed  by  gold  medal¬ 
ists,  from  10  cts.  per  roll  up.  10  cts.  for  samples. 

Send  for  Circular. 


ART  SCHOOL 


Six  3-hour  tapestry  paint  ing  lessons,  in  studio,  $5  00.  Com¬ 
plete  Printed  Instruction  by  mail,  $1.00.  Tapestry  paint¬ 
ings  rented.  Full  size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc.,  sup¬ 
plied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages 
offered  pupils. 

Send  for  Circular. 

TAPESTRY  MATERIALS 

We  manufacture  tnpertry  materials.  Suuerior  to  foreigti 
goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  sample-*,  10  cts. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Douthitt’s  Manual  of  Art  Decoration 

The  Decorative  Art  Book  of  the  Century.  200  Royal 
Quarto  pages.  50  full-page  original  illustrations  of  unique 
interiors,  etc.  $2.00,  postage  prepaid. 

The  Goddess  of  Atvatabar 

A  Trip  to  the  Interior  World.  “Jules  Verne  in  his  hap¬ 
piest  days  outdone."’  318  octavo  pages,  44  illustrations. 
Price,  $2.00,  postage  prepaid.  Paper  cover,  50  cts. 


I  J.  F.  DOUTHITT,  \ 

X  Kensingfton,  London .  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  t 

a.  ^  ^  ^  a.  a.  ] 


